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INTRODUCTION 


The Sanskrit text of the Buddha-^arita was published 
at the banning of last year in the * Anecdota Oxoniensia/ 
and the following English translation is now included in 
the series of ^ Sacred Books of the East.’ It is an early 
Sanskrit poem written in India on the legendary history 
of Buddha, and therefore contains much that is of interest 
for the history of Buddhism, beside its special import- 
ance as illustrating the early history of classical Sanskrit 
literature. 

It is ascribed to Arvaghosha ; and, although there were 
several writers who bore that name, it seems most probable 
that our author was the contemporary and spiritual adviser 
of Kanishka in the first century of oi r era. Hiouen 
Thsang, who left India in A.D. 645, mentions him with 
Deva, Ndg^r^na, and Kumiralabdha, ^as the four suns 
which illumine the world ^ ’ but our fullest account is 
given by I-tsing, who visited India in 673. He states that 
Ajrvaghosha was an ancient author who composed the 
Aiamk&ra-xistra and the Buddha->l^arita-k&vya, — the latter 
work being of course the present poem. Beside these 
two works he also composed the hymns in honour of 
Buddha and the three holy beings AmitAbha, Avalokite- 
jvara, and Mah^thdma, which were chanted at the evening 
service of the monasteries. ^ In the five countries of India 
and in the countries of the Southern ocean they recite 
these poems, because they express a store of ideas and 
meaning in a few words V A solitary stanza (VIII, 13) is 

' Jnlicn's Timnslatioo, toL il, p. 214. 

* See M. Flijishaiiie, Journal AjsUdqoe, 18SS, p. 425. 
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THE BUDDHA-JTARITA OF A^VAGHOSHA. 


quoted from the Buddha-^arita in Rdyamuku/ia’s commen- 
tary on the Amarakosha I, i. i, a, and also by LTggvala- 
datta in his commentary on the U^/idi-sfitras I, 156 ; and 
five stanzas are quoted as from Axvaghosha in Vallabha- 
deva’s Subh&shit^vali, which bear a great resemblance to 
his style, though they are not found in the extant portion 
of this poem K 

The Buddha-^arita was translated into Chinese* by 
Dharmaraksha in the fifth century, and a translation of 
this was published by the Rev. S. Beal in the present 
series; it was also translated into Tibetan in the seventh 
or eighth century. The Tibetan as well as the Chinese 
version consists of twenty-eight chapters, and carries down 
the life of Buddha to his entrance into Nirv 4 ;ja and the 
subsequent division of the sacred relics. The Tibetan 
version appears to be much closer to the original Sanskrit 
than the Chinese ; in fact from its verbal accuracy we can 
often reproduce the exact words of the original, since 
certain Sanskrit words are always represented by the same 
Tibetan equivalents, as for instance the prepositions pre- 
fixed to verbal roots. I may here express an earnest hope 
that we may still ere long have an edition and translation 
of the Tibetan version, if some scholar can be found to 
complete Dr. Wenzels unfinished labour. He had devoted 
much time and thought to the work ; I consulted him 
in several of my difficulties, and it is from him that I 
derived all my information about the Tibetan renderings. 
This Tibetan version promises to be of great help in 
restoring the many corrupt readings which still remain in 
our faulty Nepalese MSS. 

Only thirteen books of the Sanskrit poem claim to be 
Arvaghosha’s composition; the last four books are an 
attempt by a modern Nepalese author to supply the loss 
of the original. He tells us this honestly in the colophon, 


^ Professor. Peterson has remarked that two stanzas ont of the five ooenr in 
Bhartrihari's Nlti-rataka. 

* We have for the preient classed the Baddha-iarita with the Mahfiyiba 
Sfitras in defai^t of more exact information. 
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— ‘having searched for them everywhere and not found 
them, four cantos have been made by me, Amr/taiianda, — 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth/ He 
adds the date 950 of the Nepalese era, corresponding to 
1830 A. D. ; and we have no difficulty in identifying the 
author. Rd^endralal Mitra in his ^ Nepalese Buddhist 
Literature’ mentions Amr/tananda as the author of two 
Sanskrit treatises and one in Xewari ; he was probably 
the father of the old pa//^it of the Residency at Ka/maWu, 
Gu;/ananda, whose son Indiananda holds the office at 
present. Dr. D, Wright informs me that the family seem 
to have been the recognised historians of the country, and 
keepers of the MS. treasures of sundry temples. The four 
books arc included in this translation as an interesting 
literary curiosity. The first portion of the fourteenth 
book agrees partly with the Tibetan and Chinese, and 
AniA-ftananda may have had access to some imperfect 
copy of this portion of the original ; but after that his 
account is quite independent, and has no relation to the 
two versions. 

In my preface to the edition of the Sanskrit text I have 
tried to show that Ajvaghosha's poem appears to have 
exercised an important influence on the succeeding poets 
of the classical period in India. When we compare the 
description in the seventh book of the Raghuvawja of the 
ladies of the city crowding to see prince A^a as he passes 
by from the Svaya;;;vara where the princess Bho^ya has 
chosen him as her husband, with the episode in the third 
book of the Buddha-^arita (riokas 13-24) ; or the description 
of Kama’s assault on 5 iva in the KumSrasawzbhava with that 
of M&ra’s temptation of Buddha in the thirteenth book, we 
can hardly fail to trace some connection. There is a 
similar resemblance between the description in the fifth 
book of the Rdmaya;/a, where the monkey Hanumat 
enters R&va«a’s palace by night, and sees his wives asleep 
in the seraglio and their various unconscious attitudes, and 
the description in the fifth book of the present poem where 
Buddha on the night of his leaving his home for ever sees 
the same unconscious sight in his own palace^ Nor may 
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we forget that in the R&mfiya//a the description is merely 
introduced as an ornamental episode ; in the Buddhist poem 
it is an essential element in the story, as it supplies the final 
impulse which- stirs the Bodhisattva to make his escape 
from the world. These different descriptions became after- 
wards commonplaces in Sanskrit poetry, like the catalogue 
of the ships in Greek or Roman epics ; but they may very 
well have originated in connection with definite incidents 
in the Buddhist sacred legend. 

The Sanskrit MSS. of Nepal are always negligently 
transcribed and abound with corrupt passages, which it is 
often very difficult to detect and restore. My printed text 
leaves many obscure lines which will have to be cleared up 
hereafter by more skilful emendations. I have given in the 
notes to the translation some further emendations of my 
own, and I have also added several happy conjectures 
which continental scholars have kindly suggested to me 
by letter ; and I gladly take this opportunity of adding in 
a foot-note some which I received too late to insert in their 
proper places \ 

I have endeavoured to make my translation intelligible 
to the English reader, but many of the versos in the 
original are very obscure. Ajvagbosha employs all the 
resources of Hindu rhetoric (as we might well expect if 
I-tsing is right in ascribing to him an ‘ ala#«fkdra ^r&stra '), 
and it is often difficult to follow his subtil turns of thought 
and remote allusions; but many passages no doubt owe 
their present obscurity to undetected mistakes in the icxt 
of our MSS- In the absence of any commentary (except 
so far as the diffuse Chinese translation and occasional 
reference to the Tibetan have supplied the want) I have 
been necessarily left to my own resources, and I cannot 
fail to have sometimes missed my author^s meaning, 
rr4»tfulabhye phale moh&d udb&hur iva v&mana// ; 

' Dr. von Boehtlingk tuggcftts * vihuUU« ' in VIII, 3, and ‘ vilamba- 
kerjo* in VIll, ai, — two certain emcndatioiui;. Professor Kielhom wonld sea l 
' aabiiasy eva ’ in Xlll, 47 for * naymty eva/ and 'tatraiva nistnam mrshim. ’ in 
X m, 50. Professor would read * priyatanayas taaayasya in I, 87, and 

*Da taty^a I*a* 1 n TV, 80, 
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but I have tried to do my best, and no one will welcome 
more cordially any light which others may throw on the 
passages which I have misunderstood. 

The edition of the original text was dedicated to my old 
friend Professor F. Max Muller, and it is a sincere gratifi- 
cation to me that this translation will appear in the same 
volume with similar translations from his pen. 


Cambridgk ; 

Feb. I, 1894. 


E. B. C. 




THE BUDDHA-A^ARITA 


OF 

A5VAGHOSHA. 


BOOK I. 

1. That Arhat is here saluted, who has no 
counterpart, — ^^vho, as bestowing the supreme hap- 
piness, surpasses (Brahman) the Creator, — who, as 
driving away darkness, vanquishes the sun, — and, 
as dispelling all burning heat, surpasses the beautiful 
moon. 

2. There was a city, the dwelling-place * of the 
great saint Kapila, having its sides surrounded by 
the beauty of a lofty broad table-land as by a line of 
clouds, and itself, with its high-soaring palaces 
immersed in the sky. 

3. By its pure and lofty system of government it, 
as it were, stole the splendour of the clouds of 
Mount Kaildsa, and while it bore the clouds which 
came to it through a mistake, it fulfilled the imagina- 
tion which had led them thither®. 

4. In that city, shining with the splendour of 
gems, darkness like poverty could find no place ; 


* Vastu socnis Uiicd here for vastu, * Dhishwya. 

■ They had thought that it was Kailasa ' 
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prosperity shone resplendently, as with a smile, from 
the joy of dwelling with such surpassingly excellent 
citizens. 

5. With its festive arbours, its arched gateways 
and pinnacles \ it was radiant with jewels in every 
dwelling ; and unable to find any other rival in the 
world, it could only feel emulation with its own 
houses. 

6. There the sun, even although he had retired, 
was unable to scorn the moon-like faces of its women 
which put the lotuses to shame, and as if from the 
access of passion, hurried towards the western ocean 
to enter the (cooling) water. 

7. ‘Yonder Indra has been utterly annihilated by 
the people when they saw the glories® acquired 
by the 6akyas,' — uttering this scoff, the city strove 
by its banners with gay-fluttering streamers to wipe 
away every mark of his existence. 

8. After mocking the water-lilies even at night 
by the moonbeams which rest on its silver pavi- 
lions, — by day it assumed the brightness of the 
lotuses through the sunbeams falling on its golden 
palaces. 

9. A king, by name .Suddhodana, of the kindred 
of the sun, anointed to stand at the head of earth’s 
monarchs, — ruling over the city, adorned it, as a 
bee-inmate a full-blown lotus®. 

10. The very best of king^ with his train ever 


* Or towers? (simhakarnai^). 

? For the genitive ya^asirn^ see Tin, II, 3- 5a (adhtgartha). 

* Vi is used for iva in «Sijup. Badha, III, 63, IV, 35; Meghad. 
82. (Cf. infra, IV, 44.) Puridbiri^am seems used adverbially. 
Cf. the line in Vikramorv. kusuminy axerate sha/padiA. Could 
it mean ‘itS a though^ the lotus of the heart?' 
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near him — intent on liberality yet devoid of pride “ 
a sovereign, yet with an ever equal eye thrown on 
all — of gentle nature and yet with wide-reaching 
majesty*. 

11. Falling smitten by his arm in the arena of 
battle, the lordly elephants of his enemies bowed 
prostrate with their heads pouring forth quantities 
of pearls as if they were offering handfuls of flowers 
in homage. 

12. Having dispersed his enemies by his pre- 
eminent majesty as the sun di.sperses the gloom of 
an eclipse, he illuminated his people on every side, 
showing them the paths which they were to tollow. 

1 3. Duty, wealth, and pleasure under his guidance 
assumed mutually each other’s object, but not the 
outward dress ; yet as if they still vied together 
they shone all the brighter in the glorious career of 
their triumphant success 

14. He, the monarch of the 6’ikyas, of native 
pre-eminence, but whose actual pre-eminence was 
brought about by his numberless councillors of 
exalted wisdom, shone forth all the more gloriously, 
like the moon amidst the stars shining with a light 
like its own ®, 

15. To him there was a queen, named M 4 y 4 , as if 
free from all deceit (mdyd) — ^an effulgence proceeding 

' Also ' though the highest of mountains, yet bearing his uings 
(uncut).’ 

* Or if applied to an elephant, ‘not in rut.’ 

* Or with a double meaning in txa, ‘ though like Aiva, yet with 
even eyes,’ i. e. not three. 

* Or ‘ like the muon, yet widely burning (like the sun).’ 

* Or perhaps ‘ shining with undiminished splendour.* If we read 
akrft&nyathfibha^ it Would rup, ‘shining with its light undimmea 
by the stars.' 
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from his effulgence, like the splendour of the sun 
when it is free from all the influence of darkness, — 
a chief queen in the united assembly of ail queens. 

1 6. Like a mother to her subjects, intent on their 
welfare, — devoted to all worthy of reverence like 
devotion itself, — shining on her lord’s family like the 
goddess of prosperity, — she was the most eminent of 
goddesses to the whole world. 

17. Verily the life of women is always darkness, 
yet when it encountered her, it shone brilliantly ; 
thus the night does not retain its gloom, when it 
meets with the radiant crescent of the moon. 

18. ‘This people, being hard to be roused to 
wonder in their souls, cannot be influenced by me if 
I come to them as beyond their senses,’ — so saying, 
Duty abandoned her own subtile nature and made 
her form visible. 

19. Then falling from the host of beings in the 
Tushita heaven *, and illumining the three worlds, 
the most excellent of Bodhisattvas suddenly entered 
at a thought into her womb, like the Naga-king 
entering the cave of Nanda. 

20. Assuming the form of a huge elephant white 
like Himalaya, armed with six tusks ^ with his face 
perfumed with flowing icho. , he entered the womb 
of the queen of king .S'uddhodana, to destroy the 
evils of the world. 

21. The guardians of the world hastened from 
heaven to mount watch over the world’s one true 
ruler ; thus the moonbeams, though they shine 


' For tushhat k^yat, cf. tushite devanikaya upapannd, 
Divyavacl. p 83; and lushitakayika, Lalitav. p. 142. 

• Cf. lhe‘PaIi /fAaculanto, and the Lalitav. sha</danta. 
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everywhere, are especially bright on Mount Kai- 
Idsa. 

22. Mdyd also, holding him in her womb, like a 
line of clouds holding a lightning-flash, relieved the 
people around her from the sufferings of poverty by 
raining showers of gifts. 

23. Then one day by the king’s permission the 
queen, having a great longing in her mind, went 
with the inmates of the gynaeceum into the garden 
LumbinJ. 

24. As the queen supported herself by a bough 
which hung laden with a weight of flowers, the 
Bodhisattva suddenly came forth, cleaving open 
her womb. 

5 ‘ At that time the constellation Pushya was 
auspicious, and from the side of the queen, who was 
purified by her vow, her son was born for the 
welfare of the world, without pain and w'ithout 
illness. 

26. Like the sun bursting from a cloud in the 
morning, — so he too, when he was born from his 
mother’s womb, made the world bright like gold, 
bursting forth with his rays w’hich dispelled the 
darkness. 

27. As soon as he was born the thousand-eye<l 
(Indra) well-pleased took him gently, bright like a 
golden pillar ; and two pure streams of water fell 
down from heaven upon his head with piles of 
Manddra flowers. 

28 Carried about by the chief suras, and delighting 
them with the rays that streamed from his body, he 


’ From this point the Tibetan and Chinese versions agree more 
or less closely with the Sanskrit text. 
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surpassed in beauty the new moon as it rests on a 
masf of evening clouds. 

29. As was Aurva’s birth from the thigh *, and 
Prithv’s from the hand®, and M 4 ndhS,tr/’s, who was 
like Indra himself, from, the forehead® and Kakshl- 
vat’s from the upper end of the arm — thus too 
was his birth (miraculous). 

30. Having thus in due time issued from the 
womb, he shone as if he had come down from 
heaven, he who had not been born in the natural 
way, — he who was born full of wisdom, not foolish, — 
as if his mind had been purified by countless aeons 
of contemplation, 

31. With glory, fortitude, and beauty he shone 
like the young sun descended upon the earth ; when 
he was gazed at, though of such surpassing bright- 
ness, he attracted all eyes like the moon. 

32. With the radiant splendour of his limbs he 
extinguished like the sun the splendour of the lamps; 
with>his beautiful hue as of precious gold he illu- 
minated all the quarters of space. 

33. Unflurried, with the lotus-sign in high relief®, 
far-striding, set down with a stamp, — seven such 
firm footsteps did he then take, — he who was like 
the constellation of the seven rfshis. 

34. ‘ I am born for supreme knowledge, for the 
welfare of the world, — thus this is my last birth,’ — 

* Mah&bh. I, 2610. * Vish«u Pur. I, 13. 

* According to the Mahabh. Ill, 1 , 10450, he was born from his 
father's left side, but cf. Vishwu Pur. IV, 2. 

^ The MSS. vary between bhu^Siwja and bhu^Smsa ; we might 
conjecture bhu^agrade.fdt, but bhu^awradeiat is the only 
Reading in V, 56. Beal I, 10 has * the amripit.* 

* Ab^asamudgatdni. Cf. Beal I, i6, note. 
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thus did he of lion gait, gazing at the four quarters, 
utter a voice full of auspicious meaning. 

35 Two streams of water bursting from heaven, 
bright as the moon’s rays, having the power of heat 
and cold, fell down upon that peerless one’s benign 
head to give refreshment to his body. 

36. H is body lay on a bed with a royal canopy 
and a frame shining with gold, and supported by 
feet of lapis lazuli, and in his honour the yaksha- 
lords stood round guarding him with golden lotuses 
in their hand.s. 

37. The gods in homage to the son of M 4 yS, 
with their heads bowed at his majesty, held up a 
white umbrella in the sky and muttered the highest 
blessings on his .supreme wisdom. 

38. The great dragons’ in their great thirst for 
the Law^ — they who had had the privilege of 
waiting on the past Buddhas, — gazing with ej es of 
intent devotion, fanned ® him and strewed Mandlia 
flowers over him. 

39. Gladdened through the influence of the birth 
of the Tathagata, the gods of pure natures and 
inhabiting pure abodes * were filled with joy, though 
all passion was extinguished, for the sake of the 
world ® drowned in sorrow. 

40. When he was bom, the earth, though 
fastened down by (Himdlaya) the monarch- of 
mountains, shook like a ship tossed by the wind ; 
and from a cloudless sky there fell a shov/er full of 
lotuses and water-lilies, and perfumed with sandal- 
wood. 

' Mahoragi^. ^ Cf. infra, rloka 54. 

Avya^an. * ^'uddhddhivAsdA. 

* Reading hit&ya. 
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41. Pleasant breezes blew soft to the touch, 
dropping down heavenly garments ; the very sun, 
though still the same, shone with augmented light, 
and fire gleamed, unstirred, with a gentle lustre, 

42. In the north-eastern part of the dwelling a 
well of pure water appeared of its own accord, 
wherein the inhabitants of the gynaeceum, filled 
with wonder, performed their rites as in a sacred 
bathing-place. 

43. Through the troops of heavenly visitants, who 
came seeking religious merit, the pool itself received 
strength to behold Buddha, and by means of its 
trees bearing flowers and perfumes it eagerly offered 
him worship. 

44. The flowering trees at once produced their 
blossoms, while their fragrance was borne aloft in all 
directions by the wind, accompanied by the songs of 
bewildered female bees, while the air was inhaled 
and absorbed by the many snakes (gathering 
near) 

45. Sometimes there resounded^ on both sides 
songs mingled with musical instruments and tabours, 
and lutes also, drums, tambourines, and the rest, — 
from women adorned with dancing bracelets. 

46. ‘ 'riiat royal law which neither Bhrfgu nor 
Angiras ever made, those two great seers the 
founder? of families, their two sons ^yukra and 
V/'fhaspati left revealed at the end. 

‘ Serpents are called vayubhaksha. Sec Ind. Sprtiche, III, 
473S, and Raghuvamra XIII, 12. Cf. also infra, VII, 15, 

’ Vira^'itam, ‘it was manifested by.’ Can tat mean ‘then’or 
‘ there ? ’ 

^ We learn from rloka 52 that this is a speech uttered by the 
Brahmans of the court. 
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47. ‘Yea, the son of SarasvatP proclaimed that 
lost Veda which they had never seen in former 
ages, — Vy^isa rehearsed that in many forms, which 
VarishMa helpless could not compile ; 

48. ‘The voice ofVdlmiki uttered its poetry which 
the great seer A'yavana could not compose; and 
that medicine which Atri never invented the wise 
son of Atri * proclaimed after him ; 

49. ‘ That Brahmanhood which Ku^ika never 
attained, — his son, O king, found out the means to 
gain it; (so) Sagara made a bound for the ocean, 
which even the Ikshvikus had not fixed before 
him. 

50. ‘ ^ranaka attained a power of instructing the 
twice-born in the rules of Yoga which none other 
had ever reached ® ; and the famed feats of the 
grandson of ^Sflra {Krishna) ^yOra and his peers were 
powerless to accomplish. 

51. ‘Therefore it is not age nor years which are 
the criterion ; different persons wdn pre-eminence in 
the world at different places ; those mighty exploits 
worthy of kings and sages, when left undone by the 
ancestors, have been done by the sons. 

52. The king, being thus consoled and congratu- 
lated by those well-trusted Brahmans, dismissed 
from his mind all unwelcome suspicion and rose to 
a still higher degree of joy ; 

53. And well-pleased he gave to those most 
excellent of the twice-born rich treasures with all 

' The Vishwu Pur. (Ill, 3) says that Sarasvata arranged the 
Vedas in the ninth age, as Varish/Aa in the eighth. 

* Atreya is the proclaimer of (he ATaraka-sawhilS. 

* Cf. ATAdndogya Upan. V, 3, 7. 

* Read .SaurcA for ^auraiA. • 
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due honour, — ‘ May he become the ruler of the earth 
according to your words, and may he retire to the 
woods when he attains old age.’ 

54. Then having learned by signs and through 
the power of his penances this birth of him who was 
to destroy all birth, the great seer Asita in his thirst 
for the excellent Law ' came to the palace of the 
^Stlkya king. 

55. Him shining with the glory of sacred know- 
ledge and ascetic observances, the king’s own priest, 
— himself a special student among the students of 
sacred knowledge, — introduced into the royal palace 
with all due reverence and respect. 

56. He entered into the precincts of the king’s 
gynaeceum, which was all astir with the joy arisen 
from the birth of the young prince, — grave from his 
consciousness of power, his pre-eminence in asceticism, 
and the weight of old age. 

57. Then the king* having duly honoured the 
sage, who was seated in his seat, with water for the 
feet and an arghya offering, invited him (to speak) 
with all ceremonies of respect, as did Antideva® in 
olden time to Va^ish//Ja : 

58. ‘ I am indeed fortunate, this my family is the 
object of high favour, that thou shouldst have come 
to visit me; be pleased to command what I should 
do, O benign one; lam thy disciple, be pleased to 
show thy confidence in me.’ 

59. The sage, being thus invited by the king, 
filled with intense feeling as was due, uttered his 

' Cf. jloka 38 a. 

* See IX, 20, 60. C reads Atideva, i. e. Indra ? [The Tibetan 
reads Antadeva, ‘ in the end dwelling god ’ or ‘ end havLig god.* 
H. W,] 
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deep and solemn words, having his large eyes opened 
wide with wonder : 

60. ‘ This is indeed worthy of thee, great-souled 
as thou art, fond of guests, liberal and a lover of 
duty, — that thy mind shotild be thus kind towards 
me, in full accordance with thy nature, family, 
wisdom, and age. 

61. ‘This is the true way in which those seer- 
kings of old, rejecting through duty all trivial riches*, 
have ever flung them away as was right, — being 
poor in outward substance but rich in ascetic 
endurance. 

62. ‘ But hear now the motive for my coming and 
rejoice thereat ; a heavenly v^oice has been heard by 
me in the heavenly path, that thy son has been born 
for the sake of supreme knowledge. 

63. ‘ Having heard that voice and applied my 
mind thereto, and having known its truth by signs, 
I am now come hither, with a longing to see the 
banner of the ^ 9 Akya race, as if it were Indra’s banner 
being set up V 

64. Having heard this address of his, the king, 
with his steps bewildered with joy, took the prince, 
who lay on his nurse’s side, and showed him to the 
holy ascetic. 

65. Thus the great seer beheld the king's son 
with wonder, — his foot marked with a wheel, his 
fingers and toes webbed, with a circle of hair be- 
tween his eyebrows, and signs of vigour like an 
elephant, 

66. Having beheld him seated on his nurse’s side, 

* Or ‘all riches which were trifling in comparison with duty.’ 

• In allusion to a festival in parts of India ; cf. Schol. Raghu- 
vantra IV, 3. (Cf. Mrs. Guthrie's Year in an Indian Fort', vol. ii.) 
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like the son of Agni (Skanda) seated on Devi’s side, 
he stood with the tears hanging on the ends of 
his eyelashes*, and sighing he looked up towards 
heaven. 

67. But seeing Asita with his eyes thus filled with 
te;>rs, the king was agitated through his love for his 
son, and with his hands clasped and his body bowed 
he thus asked him in a broken voice choked with 
weeping, 

68. ‘One wno.se beauty has little to distinguish 
it from that of a divine sage‘‘*, and whose brilliant 
birth has been so wonderful, and for whom thou 
hast prophesied a transcendent future, — wherefore, 
on seeing him, do tears come to thee, O reverend 
one ? 

69. ‘Is the prince, O holy man, destined to a long 
life ? Surely he cannot be born for my sorrow 

I have with difficulty obtained a handful of water, 
surely it is not dea.th which comes to drink it. 

70. ‘Tell me, is the hoard of my fame free from 
destruction.^ Is this chief prize of my family secure ? 
Shall I ever depart happily to another life, — I who 
keep one eye ever awake, even when my son is 
asleep * ? 

71. ‘ Surely this young shoot of my family is not 
born barren, destined only to wither! Speak quickly, 
my lord, I cannot wait ; thou well knowest the 
love of near kindred for a son.’ 

72. Knowing the king to be thus agitated through 
his fear of some impending evil, the sage thus ad- 

’ I adopt Prof. Kielhorn’s suggestion, pakshmantavilambi* 
t&xru^. (A^^ita might mean ‘curved on his eyelashes/) 

• Or, reading mune, ‘one whose age is so small, O sage,' 

® Ka^^uina .rokaya mama prasfita^. Obscure. 
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dressed him: ‘Let not thy mind, O monarch, be 
disturbed, — all that I have said is certainly true^. 

73. ‘I have no feeling of fear as to his being 
subject to change, but I am distressed for mine own 
disappointment. It is my time to depart, and this 
child is now born, — he who knows that mystery 
hard to attain, the means of destroying birth. 

74. ‘ Having forsaken his kingdom, indifferent to 
all worldly objects, and having attained the highest 
truth by strenuous efforts, he will shine forth as a sun 
of knowledge to destroy the darkness of illusion 
in the world. 

75. ‘ He will deliver by the boat of knowledge the 
distressed world, borne helplessly along, from the 
ocean of misery which throws up sickness as its 
foam, tossing with the waves of old age, and rushing 
with the dreadful onflow of death. 

76. ‘ The thirsty world of living beings will drink 
the flow'ing stream of his Law, .bursting forth with 
the water of wisdom, enclosed by the banks of strong 
moral rules, delightfully cool with contempfation, 
and filled with religious vows as with ruddy geese. 

77. ‘ He will proclaim the way of deliverance to 
those afflicted with sorrow, entangled in objects of 
sense, and lost in the forest-paths of worldly exist- 
ence, as to travellers who have lost their way. 

78. ‘ By the rain of the I.aw he will give gladness 
to tlie multitude who are consumed in this world 
with that fire of desire whose fuel is worldly objects, 
as a great cloud does with its showers at the end of 
the hot season. 

* 1 take asmi as meaning aham (aham ityartbdvyayam), or 
should we read asti? • 
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79. ‘He will break open for the escape of living: 

beings that door whose bolt is desire and whose two 
leaves are ignorance and delusion, — with chat ex- 
cellent blow of the good Law which is so hard to 
find. / 

80. ‘ He, the king of the 1 aw, when he has attained 
to supreme knowledge, will achieve the deliver- 
ance from its bonds of the world now overcome by 
misery, destitute of every refuge, and enveloped ir 
its own chains of delusion. 

81. 'Therefore make no sorrow for him, — that 
belongs rather, kind sire, to the pitiable w^orld of 
human beings, who through illusion or the plea 
sures of desire or intoxication refuse to hear his 
perfect Law. 

H-z. ‘Therefore .since I have fallen short of that 
excellence, though 1 have accomplished all the 
stages of contemplation, my life is only a failure 
since I have not heard his Law, 1 count even dwell- 
ing in the highest heaven a misfortune.’ 

83. Having heartt these words, the king with his 
queen and his friends abandoned sorrow and re- 
joiced; thinking, ‘such is thi.s son of mine,’ he con-^ 
sidered that his excellence was his own. 

84. But he let his heart be influenced by the 
thought, ‘he will travel by the noble path,’ — he was 
not in truth averse to religion, yet still he saw alarm 
at the prospect of losing his child. 

85. Then the sage Asita, having made known the 
real fate which awaited the prince to the king who 
was thus disturbed about his son, departed by the 
way of the wind as he had come, his figure watched 
reverentially in his flight. 

86. Havang taken his resolution and having seen 
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the son of his younger sister ^ the saint, filled 
with compassion, enjoined him earnestly in all kinds 
of ways, as if he were his son, to listen to the sage’s 
words and ponder over them. 

87. The monarch also, being well-pleased at the 
birth of a son, having thrown off all those bonds 
called worldly objects, caused his son to go through 
the usual birth-ceremonies in a manner worthy of 
the family. 

88. When ten days were fulfilled after his son’s 
birth, with his thoughts kept under restraint, and 
filled with excessive joy, he offered for his son most 
elaborate sacrifices to the gods with muttered 
prayers, oblations, and all kinds of auspicious 
ceremonies. 

89. And he himself gave to the brahmans for his 
son’s welfare cows full of milk, with no traces of 
infirmity, golden-horned and with strong healthy 
calves, to the full number df a hundred thousand. 

90. Then he, with his soul under strict restraint 
having performed all kinds of ceremonies which re- 
joiced his heart, on a fortunate day, in an auspiciou! 
moment, gladly determined to enter his city. 

91. Then the queen with her babe having wor 
shipped the gods for good fortune, occupied a costl; 
palanquin made of' elephants’ tusks, filled with a) 
kinds of white flowers, and blazing with gems. 

92. Having made his wife with her child * ente 
first into the city, accompanied by the aged attenti 
ants, the king himself also advanced, saluted by th 

* This was Naradatta, see Lalitavistara, ch. vii. pp. 103, 11 
(Foucaux). 

* ApatyandthSm might also mean 'having her child as h< 
protector.’ 
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hosts of the citizens, as Indra entering heaven, 
saluted by the immortals. 

93. The »Sakya king, having entered his palace, 
like Bhaya * well-pleased at the birth of KSrttikeya 
with his face full of joy, gave orders for lavish 
expenditure, showing all kinds of honour and 
liberality 

94. Thus at the good fortune of the birth of the 
king’s son, that city surnamed after Kapila, with 
all the surrounding inhabitants, was full of gladness 
like the city of the lord of wealth*, crowded with 
heavenly nymphs, at the birth of his son Nalakuvara. 

' Sc. 51va. ^ Shanmukha. 

•’ Bahu vidhapush/iyaiaskaram seems used as an auverb to 
vyadhalla, ‘he made expendiiurci,’ 

Kuvera. 
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1. From the time of the birth of that son of his, 
who, the true master of himself, was to end all birth 
and old age, the king increased day by day in wealth, 
elephants, horses, and friends as a river increases 
with its influx of waters. 

2. Of different kinds of wealth and jewels, and of 
gold, wrought or unwrought, he found * treasures 
of mcinifold variety surpassing even the capacity of 
his desires. 

3. Elephants from H imavat, raging with rut, whom 
not even princes of elephants like Padma® could 
teach to go round in circles, canie without any effort 
and waited on him. 

4. His city was all astir ^w'ith the crowds of 
horses, some adorned with various marks and 
decked with new golden trappings, others una- 
dorned and with long flowing manes, — suitable alike 
in strength, gentleness, and costly ornaments 

5. And many fertile cow's, with tall calves, ga- 
thered in his kingdom, well nourished and happy, 

’ I suppose avapi to be used as a middle aorist like abodhi 
(cf. •Slj-up. I, 3). Should wc read avapa? 

* I take naikatman as ‘of manifold nature/ 

* Mahapadma is the name of the elephant which supports the 
world in the south. 

* I read aptai^. 
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gentle and without fierceness, and producing excel- 
lent milk. 

6 . His enemies became indifferent: indifference 
grew, into friendship ; his friends became .specially 
united ; were there two sides, — one passed into 
oblivion. 

7. Heaven rained in his kingdom in due time 
and place, with the sound of gentle winds and 
clouds, and adorned with wreaths of lightning, 
and without any drawback of showers of stones or 
thunderbolts. 

8. A fruitful crop sprang up according to season, 
even v'ithout the labour of ploughing ^ ; and the 
old plants grew more vigorous in juice and sub- 
stance. 

9. Even at that crisis which threatens danger to 
the body like the collision of battle, pregnant women 
brought forth in good health, in safety, and without 
sickness. 

10. And whereas men do not willingly ask from 
others, even where a surety's property is available ' , 
— at that time even one possessed of slender 
means turned not his face away when solicited. 

11. There was no ruin nor murder®, — nay, there 
was not even one ungenerous to his kinsmen, no 
breaker of obligations, none untruthful nor in- 
jurious, — as in the days of Yaydti the son of 
Nahusha. 

12. Those who sought religious merit performed 
sacred works and made gardens, temples, and 

* Tada^krttenipi krishijramena. 

* I read pratibhvo, though it should be pratibhuva 

* Could n&saubadho (C) mean ‘there was no murderer of any 
one?’ 
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hermitages, wells, cisterns, lakes, and groves, hav- 
ing beheld heaven as it were visible before their 
eyes. 

13. The people, delivered from famine, fear, and 
sickness, dwelt happily as in heaven ; and in mutual 
contentment husband transgressed not against wife, 
nor wife against husband. 

14. None pursued love for mere sensual pleasure ; 
none hoarded wealth for the sake of desires ; none 
practised religious duties for the sake of gaining 
wealth ; none injured living beings for the sake of 
religious duty. 

15. On every side theft and its kindred vices 
disappeared ; his own dominion was in peace and at 
rest from foreign interference^ ; prosperity and plenty 
belonged to him, and the cities in his realm were 
(healthy) like the forests ‘K 

16. When that son was born it was in that 
monarch’s kingdom as in the reign of Manu the 
son of the Sun, — gladness went everywhere and 
evil perished ; right blazed abroad and sin was 
still. 

17. Since at the birth of this son of the king such 
a universal accomplishment of all objects took place, 
the king in consequence caused the prince’s name to 
be Sarvarthasiddha 

18. But the queen Miyd, having .seen the great 
glory of her new-born son, like some ^z'shi of the 


* The Tibetan seems to have read para^okamuktam lor 
para^akramuktam. 

* Cf. VIII, 13 , If we read arafiyasya we must translate these 
lines, ‘the cities in his kingdom seemed part of the foresi 
champaign/ This line appears to be untranslated in the Tibetan. 

* He by whom all objects are accomplished. ^ 
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gods, could not sustain the joy which it brought; 
and that she might not die she went to heaven. 

19. Then the queen’s sister, with an influence like 
a mother’s, undistinguished from the real mother in 
her affection or tenderness, brought up as her own 
son the young prince who was like the offspring of 
the gods. 

20. Then like the young sun on the eastern moun* 
tain or the fire when fanned by the wind, the prince 
gradually grew in all due perfection, like the moon 
in the fortnight of brightness. 

21. Then they brought him as presents from 
the houses of his friends costly unguents of sandal- 
wood, and strings of gems exactly like wreaths of 
plants, and little golden carriages yoked with 
deer ; 

22. Ornaments also suitable to his age, and ele- 
phants, deer, .and horses made of gold carriages 
and oxen decked with rich garments, and carts * gay 
with silver and gold. 

23. Thus indulged with all sorts of such objects 
to please the senses as were suitable to his years, — 
child as he was, he behaved not like a child in gravity, 
purity, wisdom, and dignity. 

24. When he had passed the period of childho* *d 
and reached that of middle youth, the young prince 
learned in a few days the various sciences suitable 
to his race, which generally took many years to 
master. 

25. But having heard before from the great seer 
Asita his destined future which was to embrace 

* Cf. Salyavat’s toy horses in Mahdbn. Ill, 16670. 

* Gamtrt has this meaning in the Amarakosba and Hema- 
j(andra. , 
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transcendental happiness, the anxious care* of the 
king of the present 51 lkya race turned the prince to 
sensual pleasures. 

26. Then he sought for him from a family of un- 
blemished moral excellence a bride possessed of 
beauty, modesty, and gentle bearing, of wide-spread 
glory, Yarodhar^ by name, having a name well 
worthy oT her, a very goddess of good fortune. 

27. Then after that the prince, beloved of the 
king his father, he who was like SanatkumAra, re- 
joiced in the society of that .Silkya princess as the 
thousand-eyed (Indra) rejoiced with his bride .Sa^i. 

28. ‘He might perchance see some inauspicious 
sight which could disturb his mind,’ — thus reflecting 
the king had a dwelling prepared for him apart from 
the busy press in the recesses of the palace. 

29. Then he spent his time in those royal apart- 
ments, furnished with the delights proper for every 
season, gaily decorated like heavpnly chariots upon 
the earth, and bright like the clouds of autumn 
amidst the splendid musical concerts of singing- 
w'omen. 

30. With the softly-sounding tambourines beaten 
by the tips of the women’s hands, and ornamented 
with golden rims, and with the dances which were 
like the dances of the heavenly nymphs, that palace 
shone like Mount Kailisa. 

31. There the women delighted him with their 
soft voices, their beautiful pearl-garlands, their play- 
ful intoxication, their sweet laughter, and their stolen 
glances concealed by their brows. 

* The last p&da seems spurious as it is only found in C. I have 
tried to make some sense by reading buddhiA for vrfdd^tiA 
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32. Borne in the arms of these women well-skUled 
in the ways of love, and reckless in the pursuit of 
pleasure, he fell from the roof of a pavilion and yet 
reached hot the ground, like a holy sage stepping 
from a heavenly chariot. 

33. Meanwhile the king for the sake of ensuring 
his son’s prosperity and stirred in heart by the destiny 
which had been predicted for him, delighted himself 
in perfect calm, ceased from all evil, practised all 
self-restraint, and rewarded the good 

34. He turned to no sensual pleasures like one 
wanting in self-control ; he felt no violent delight in 
any state of birth ^ ; he subdued by firmness the rest- 
less horses of the senses; and he surpassed his 
kindred and citizens by his virtues. 

35. He sought not learning to vex another ; such 
knowledge as was beneficent, that only he studied ; 
he wished well to all mankind as much as to his own 
subjects. 

36. He worshipped also duly the brilliant (Agni) 
that tutelary god of the Ahgirasas, for his son’s long 
life ; and he offered oblations in a large fire, and g;ave 
gold ^ and cows to the Brahmans. 

37. He bathed to purify his body and mind with 
the waters of holy places and of holy feelings ; and 
at the same time he drank the soma-juice as enjoined 
by the Veda, and the heartfelt self-produced happi- 
ness of perfect calm. 

38. He only spoke what was pleasant and not 
unprofitable ; he discoursed about what was true and 
not ill-natured^ he could not speak even to himself 


' Can ^anan! mean m&trtgrdma ? 
^ Or pearls ? (kruana.) 
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for very shame a false pleasant thing or a harsh 
truth. 

39. In things which required to be done, whether 
they were pleasant or disagreeable, he found no 
reason either for desire or dislike ; he pursued the 
advantageous which could be attained without 
litigation * ; he did not so highly value sacrifice. 

40. When a suppliant carnet, to him with a petition, 
he at once hastened to quench his thirst with the 
water spnnkled on his gift*; and without fighting, 
by the battle-axe of his demeanour he smote down 
the arrogant armed with * double pride. 

41. Thus he took away the one, and protected 
the seven ; he abandoned the seven and kept the 
five; he obtained the set of three and learned the 
set of three ; he understood the two and abandoned 
the two 

42. Guilty persons, even though he had sentenced 
them to death, he did not cause to be killed nor 
even looked bn them with anger; he bound them 
with gentle words and with the reform produced in 
their character,— even their release was accompanied 
by no inflicted injury. 

43. He performed great religious vows prescribed 
by ancient seers ; he threw aside hostile feelings 
long cherished ; he acquired glory redolent with the 
fragrance of virtue; he relinquished all passions 
involving defilement. 

* Professor Max Mftller would read vyavahdralabdhatn, 'all bliss 
which could be obtained in the lower or v} 4 vaharika sphere ’ 

* See Colehrooke’s Essays, vol. ii, p. 230, note ; Manu IX, 168. 

* Cf. dviravasam (madam), Rig-vedalX, 104, a. Professor 
Kielhom would suggest d\'i(/darpam. 

The Tibetan, like the Chinese, gives no help here. « 
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44. He desired not to take his tribute of one- 
sixth without acting as the g^rdian of his people * ; 
he had no wish to covet another’s property; he 
desired not to mention the wrong-doing of his 
enemies; nor did he wish to fan wrath in his 
heart. 

45. When the monarch himself was thus employed 
his servants and citizens* followed his example, like 
the senses of one absorbed in contemplation whose 
mind is abstracted in profound repose. 

46. In course of time to the fair-bosomed Yslso- 
dhari, — who was truly glorious in accordance with 
her name, — there was bom from the son of *Sud- 
dhodana a son named R&hula, with a face like the 
enemy of Rdhu 

47. Then the king Who from regard to the welfare 
of his race had longed for a son and been exceedingly 
delighted [at his coming], — as he had rejoiced at the 
birth of his son, so. did he now rejoice at the birth 
of his grandson. 

48. ‘ O how can I feel that love which my son 
feels for my grandson ? ’ Thus thinking in his joy 
he at the due time attended to every enjoined rite 
like one who fondly loves his son and is about to rise 
to heaven. 

49. Standing in the paths of the pre-eminent kings 
who flourished in primaeval ages, he practised aus 
terities without laying aside his white garments, and 
he offered in sacrifice only those things which in- 
volved no injury to living creatures. 

50. He of holy deeds shone forth gloriously, in 


‘ Cf. Indisch« Spriiche, 5C8 (2nd cd.). 

* Le, the sun or the moon, as eclipsed by the demon Rahu. 
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the splendour of royalty and the splendour of 
penances, conspicuous by his family and his own 
conduct and wisdom, and desirous to diffuse bright- 
ness like the sun. 

51. Having offered worship, he whose own glory 
was secure muttered repetitions of Vedic texts to 
Svayambhft for the safety of his son, and performed 
various ceremonies hard to be accomplished, like 
the god Ka in the first aeon wishing to create living 
beings. 

52. He laid aside weapons and pondered the 
^listra, he practised perfect calm and underwent 
various observances, like a hermit he refused all 
objects of sense, he viewed all his kingdoms * like a 
father. 

53. He endured the kingdom for the sake of his 
son, his son for his family, his family for fame, fame 
for heaven, heaven for the soul, — he only desired 
the soul’s continuance for the sakte of duty. 

54. Thus did he practise the various observances 
as followed by the pious and established from revela- 
tion, — ever asking himself, ‘ now that he has seen the 
face of his son, how may my son be stopped from 
going to the forest ? ’ 

55. The prudent® kings of the earth, who wish to 
guard their prosperity, watch over their sons in the 
world ; but this king, though loving religion, kept 
his son from religion and set him free towards all 
objects of pleasure. 


’ VishayfiA seems used here in two senses, ‘kingdoms' and 
‘objects of sense.’ 

* Lit. ‘self-possessed,’ StmasamsthSA. Or should, we read 
ilmasamsthim, ‘wishing to keep iheir prosperity their own?' 
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56. But all Bodhisattvas, those beings of pre-emi- 
nent nature, after knowing the flavour of worldly 
enjoyments, have departed to the forest as soon as 
a son is born to them ; therefore he too, though he 
had accomplished all his previous destiny, even when 
the (final) motive had begun to germinate, still went 
on pursuing worldly pleasure up to the time of 
aicaining the supreme wisdom. 



BOOK III. 


1. On a certain day he heard of the forests 
carpeted with tender grass, with their trees resound* 
ing with the kokilas, adorned with lotus-ponds, and 
which had been all bound up in the cold season. 

2. Having heard of the delightful appearance of 
the city groves beloved by the women, he resolved 
to go out of doors, like an elephant long shut up in 
a house 

3. The king, having learned the character of the 
wish thus expressed by his son, ordered a pleasure- 
party to be prepared, worthy of his own affection 
and his son’s beauty and youth. • 

4. He prohibited the encounter of any afflicted 
common person in the highroad; ‘heaven forbid 
that the prince with his tender nature should even 
imagine himself to be distressed.’ 

5. Then having removed out of the way with the 
greatest gentleness all those who had mutilated 
limbs or maimed senses, the decrepit and the sick 
and all squalid beggars, they made the highway 
assume its perfect beauty. 

6. Along this road thus made beautiful, the 
fortunate prince with his well-trained attendants 
came down one day at a proper time from the roof 
of the palace and went to visit the king by his 
leave. 

7. Then the king, with tears rising to his eyes. 
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having smelt his son’s head ^ and long gazed upon 
him, gave him his permission, saying, ‘ Go ; ’ but in 
his heart through affection he could not let him 
depart. 

8. He then mounted a golden chariot, adorned 
with reins bright like flashing lightning *, and yoked 
with four gentle horses, all wearing golden trappings. 

9. With a worthy retinue he entered the road 
which was strewn with heaps of gleaming flowers, 
with garlands suspended and banners waving, like 
the moon with its asterism entering the sky. 

10. Slowly, slowly he passed along the highway, 
watched on every side by the citizens, and be- 
showered by their eyes opened wide with curiosity 
like blue lotuses. 

11. Some praised him for his gentle disposition, 
others hailed him for his glorious appearance, others 
eulogised his beauty from his fine countenance and 
desired for him length of days. 

12. Hump-backed men coming out from the great 
families, and troops of foresters and dwarfs®, and 
women coming out from the meaner houses bowed 
down like the banners of some procession of the 
gods. 

13. * Hearing the news, ‘ the prince is going out,’ 
from the attendants of the female apartments, the 
women hastened to the roofs of the different man- 
sions, having obtained the leave of their lords. 


* Cf. Wilson, Hindu Drama, vol. ii, p. 45, note. 

* Raimi may mean ‘rays/ For akliva cf. Soph. Philoct. 1455, 

* These are all mentioned in the Sdhitya-darpa«a among the 
attendants in a seraglio (§ 81). 

^ With tfiis description cf. Raghuv. VII, 5-12 ; Odambart, p. 74. 
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14. Hindered by the strings of tneir girdles which 
had clipped down, with their eyes bewildered as just 
awakened from sleep, and with their ornaments 
hastily put 6n in the stir of the news, and filled with 
curiosity, they crowded round ; 

15. Frightening the flocks of birds which lived in 
the houses, with the noise of their girdles and the 
jingling of their anklets which resounded on the 
staircases and roofs of the mansions, and mutually 
reproaching one another for their hurry. 

16. Some of these women, even in their haste as 
they rushed longing to see, were delayed in their 
going by the weight of their hips and full bosoms. 

17 . Another, though well able to go herself, 
checked her pace and forbore to run, hiding vrith 
shame her ornaments hitherto worn only in seclusion, 
and now too boldly displayed. 

18. There they were restlessly swaying about in 
the windows, crowded together in* the 'mutual press, 
with their earrings polished by the continual collision 
and their ornaments all jingling. 

19. The lotus-like faces of the women gleamed 
while they looked out from the windows with their 
earrings coming into mutual proximity’, as if they 
were real lotuses fastened upon the houses. 

20. With the palaces all alive with crowds of 
damsels, every aperture thrown open in eager 
curiosity, the magnificent city appeared on every 
side like heaven with its divine chariots thronged 
with celestial nymphs. 

21. The faces of the beautiful women shone like 
lotuses wreathed in garlands, while through the 


’ Parasparop&sita? 
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narrowness of the windows their earrings were 
transferred to each other’s cheeks. 

22. Gazing down upon the prince in the road, the 
women appeared as if longing to fall to the earth ; 
gazing up to him with upturned faces, the men 
seemed as if longing to rise to heaven K 

23. Beholding the king’s son thus radiant in his 
beauty and glory, those women softly whispered, 
‘ happy is his wife,’ with pure minds and from no 
baser feeling. 

24. ‘He with the long sturdy arms, who stands 
in his beauty like the flower-armed god visibly 
present, will leave his royal pomp and devote himself 
to religion,’ thus thinking, full of kindly feelings 
towards him, they all offered reverence. 

25. Beholding for the first time that high-road thus 
crowded with respectful citizens, all dressed in white 
sedate garments, the prince for a while did feel a 
little pleasure and fjiought that it seemed to promise 
a revival of his youth. 

26. But then the gods, dwelling in pure abodes 
having beheld that city thus rejoicing like heaven 
itself, created an old man to walk along on purpose 
to stir the heart of the king’s son. 

27. The prince having beheld him thus overcome 
with decrepitude and different in form from other 
men, with his gaze intently fixed on him, thus 
addressed his driver® with simple confidence : 

28. ‘Who is this man that has come here, O 
diarioteer, with white hair and his hand resting 
on a staff, his eyes hidden beneath his brows, his 

' Cf. Uhland’s ‘ Das Schloss am meere.' 

* £uddbftdbiv&8&^ * Cf. samg&bako in Pili. 
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limbs bent down and hanging loose, — is this a 
change produced in him or his natural state or an 
accident ? ’ 

29. Thus addressed, the charioteer revealed to 
the king’s son the secret that should have been kept 
so carefully, thinking no harm in his simplicity, for 
those same gods had bewildered his mind : 

30. ‘That is old age by which he is broken 
down,-^the ravisher of beauty, the ruin of vigour, 
the cduse of sorrow, the destruction of delights, the 
bane of memories, the enemy of the senses. 

31. ‘ He too once drank milk in his childhood, and 
in course of time he learned to grope on the ground ; 
having step by step become a vigorous youth, he 
has step by step in the same way reached old age.’ 

32. Being thus addressed, the prince, starting a 
little, spoke these words to the charioteer, ‘ What ! 
will this evil come to me also ? ’ and to him again 
spoke the charioteer : 

33. ' It will come without doubt by the force of 
time through multitude of years even to my long- 
lived lord ; all the world knows thus that old age will 
destroy their comeliness and they are content to 
have it so.’ 

34. Then he, the great-souled one, who had his 
mind purified by the impressions of former good 
actions, who possessed a store of merits accumu- 
lated through many preceding aeons, was deeply 
agitated when he heard of old age, like a bull who 
has heard the crash of a thunderbolt close by. 

35. Drawing a long sigh and shaking his head, 
and fixing his eyes on that, decrepit old man, and 
looking round on that exultant multitude he then 
uttered tliese distressed words : 
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36. *01d age thus strikes down all alike, our 
memory, comeliness, and valour; and yet the world 
is not disturbed, even when it sees such a fate visibly 
impending. 

37. * Since such is our condition, O charioteer, 
turn back the horses, — go quickly home ; how can I 
rejoice in the pleasure-garden, when the thoughts 
arising from old age overpower me ? ’ 

38. Then the charioteer at the command of the 
king’s son turned the chariot back, and the prince 
lost in thought entered even that royal palace as if it 
were empty. 

39. But when he found no happiness even there, 
as he continually kept reflecting, ‘ old age, old age,’ 
then once more, with the permission of the king, he 
went out with the same arrangement as before. 

40. Then the same deities created another man 
with his body all afflicted by disease ; and on seeing 
him the son of 6’uddhodana addressed the charioteer, 
having his gaze fixed on the man : 

41. ‘Yonder man with a swollen belly, his whole 
frame shaking as he pants, his arms and shoulders 
banging loose, his body all pale and thin, uttering 
plaintively the word “ mother,” when he embraces a 
stranger, — who, pray, is this ? ’ 

42. Then his charioteer answered, ‘ Gentle Sir, it 
is a very great affliction called sickness, that has 
grown up, caused by the inflammation of the (three) 
humours, v^ich has made even this strong man^ no 
longer master of himself.’ 

43. Then the prince again addressed him, looking 
upon the man compassionately, ‘ Is this evil peculiar 


’ .S'akro'pi. 
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to him or are all beings alike threatened by 
sickness 

44. Then the charioteer answered, ‘ O prince, this 
evil is common to all ; thus pressed round by diseases 
men run to pleasure, though racked with pain K* 

45. Having heard this account, his mind deeply 
distressed, he trembled like the moon reflected in 
the waves of water; and full of sorrow he uttered 
these words in a low voice ; 

46. ‘ Even while they see all this calamity of 
diseases mankind can yet feel tranquillity; alas for 
the scattered intelligence of men who can smile 
when still not free from the terrors of disease ! 

47. ‘ Let the chariot, O charioteer, be turned back 
from going outside, let it return straight to the king’s 
palace ; having heard this alarm of disease, my mind 
shrinks into itself, repelled from pleasures.’ 

48. Then having turned back, with all joy de- 
parted, he entered his home, absorbed in thought ; 
and having seen him thus return a second time, the 
king himself entered the city. 

49. Having heard the occasion of the prince’s 
return he felt himself as deserted by him, and 
although unused to severe punishment, even when 
displeased, he rebuked him whose duty it was to see 
that the mad was clear. 

50. And once more he arranged for his son all 
kinds of worldly enjoyments to their highest point ; 
imploring in his heart, * Would that he might not be 
able to forsake us, even though rendered unable only 
through the restlessness of his senses *.’ 

* Ru^ituro. [The Tibetan seems to have read ru^&fvtare, — 
nad thar«phyin*na, ‘having come to the end of illness/ H«W.] 

* I would read api ndma sakto — • * 
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51. But when tn the women’s apartnients his son 
found no pleasure in the several objects of the senses, 
sweet sounds and the rest, he gave orders for another 
progress outside, thinking to himself*, ‘ It may create 
a diversion of sentiment 

52. And in his affection pondering on the con- 
dition of his son, never thinking of any ills that 
might come from his haste, he ordered the best 
singing-women to be in attendance, as well-skilled in 
all the soft arts that can please. 

53. Then the royal road being specially adorned 
and guarded, the king once' more made the prince 
go out, having ordered the charioteer and chariot 
to proceed in a contrary direction (to the previous 
one). 

54. But as the king’s son was thus going on his 
way, the very same deities created a dead man, and 
only the charioteer and the prince, and none else, 
beheld him as he was carried dead along the road. 

55. Then spoke the prince to the charioteer, 
‘Who is this borne by four men, followed by 
mournful companions, who is bewailed, adorned but 
no longer breathing ® ? ’ 

56. Then the driver, — Shaving his mind over- 
powered by the gods who possess pure minds and 
pure dwellings, — himself knowing the truth, uttered 
to his lord this truth also which was not to be 
told: 

57. ‘ This is some poor man who, bereft of his 
intellect, senses, vital airs and qualities, lying asleep 


' I would read manyaminaA. 

* A technical tern in rhetoric. Cf. Sihitya Darp. f aao. 

* 1 would read arvfisy avarudyate. 
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and unconscious, like mere wood or straw, is aban* 
doned alike by friends and enemies after they have 
carefully swathed and guarded him.’ 

58. Having heard these words of the charioteer 
he was somewhat startled and said to him, ‘ Is riiis 
an accident peculiar to him alone, or is such the end 
of all living creatures ? ’ 

59. Then the charioteer replied to him, * This is the 
final end of all living creatures ; be it a mean man, a 
man of middle state, or a noble, destruction is fixed 
to all in this world.’ 

60. Then the king’s son, sedate though he was, as 
soon as he heard of death, immediately sank down 
overwhelmed, and pressing the end of the chariot- 
pole with his shoulder spoke with a loud voice, 

61. ‘Is this end appointed to all creatures, and 
yet the world throws off all fear and is infatuated 1 
Hard indeed, I think, must the hearts of men be, 
who can be self-composed in sucli a road. 

62. ‘ Therefore, O charioteer, turn back our 
chariot, this is no time or place for a pleasure- 
excursion; how can a rational being, who knows 
what destruction is, stay heedless here, in the hour 
of calamity * ? ’ 

63. Even when the prince thus spoke to him, the 
charioteer did not turn the chariot back ; but at his 
peremptorily reiterated command he retired to the 
forest Padmakha/M^a. 

64. There he beheld that lovely forest like 
N|*ndana itself, full of young trees in flower, with 
intoxicated kokilas wandering joyously about, and 

* The Tibetan has ham thag dus*su, ‘ at the time of oppression 
(as by misfortune).' Does this imply a reading 4rtti*kS4e ? 
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with its bright lakes gay with lotuses and well- 
furnished with watering-places 

65. The king’s son was perforce carried away to 
that wood filled with troops of beautiful women, just 
as if some devotee who had newly taken his vow 
were carried off, feeling weak to withstand tempta- 
tion, to the palace of the monarch of Alakd *, gay 
with the dancing of the loveliest heavenly nymphs. 

* Sc. for cattle, cf. Mahfibh. XII, 927** 0 ** ^ 
-dtrghikam). 

* Kttvera. 
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1. Then from that dty-garden, with their e3res 
restless ia excitement, the women went out to meet 
the prince as a newly-arrived bridegroom ; 

2. And when they came up to him, their eyes wide 
open in wonder, diey performed their due homage 
widi hands folded like a lotus-calyx. 

3. Then they stood surrounding him, their minds 
overpowered by passion, as if they were drinking 
him in with their eyes motionless and blossoming 
wide with love. 

4. Some of the women verily thought that he was 
K&ma incarnate, — decorated as he was with his 
brilliant signs as with connate ornaments. 

5. Others bought from his gentleness and majesty 
that it was the moon with its ambrosial beams as it 
were visibly come down to the earth. 

6. Others, smitten by his beauty, yawned’ as if 
to swallow him, and fixing cheir eyes on each other, 
softly sighed. 

7. Thus the women only looked upon him, simply 
gadngwith their eyes, — ^they spoke not, nor did they 
smile, controlled by his power. 

8. But having seen them thus listless, be- 
wildered in their love, the wise son of the family 
priest, Udiyin, thus addressed them : 

9. 'Ye are all skilled in all the graceful arts. 


* Cf. Sihit3rs Darp. { 155, 13. 
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proficients in understanding the language of amor- 
ous sentiments, possessed of beauty and gracefulness, 
thorough masters in )^our own styles. 

10. ‘ With these graces of yours ye may embellish 
even the Northern Kurus, yea, even the dances^ of 
Kuvera, much more this little earth. 

11. ‘Ye are able to move even sages who have 
lost all their desires, and to ensnare even the gods 
who are charmed by heavenly nymphs. 

12. ‘ By your skill in expressing the heart's 
feelings, by your coquetry, your grace, and your 
perfect beauty, ye are able to enrapture even women, 
how much more easily men. 

13. ‘You thus skilled as ye are, each set* in her 
own proper sphere, — such as this is your power, — 
1 am not s-«tisfied with your simplicity [when you 
profess to find him beyond your reach]. 

14. ‘ This timid action of yours would be fit for 
new brides, their eyes closed through shame, — or it 
might be a blandishment worthy even of the wives 
of the cowherds \ 

15. ‘ What though this hero be great by his 
exalted glory, yet “great is the might of women,” 
let this be your firm resolve. 

16. ‘ In olden time a great seer, hard to be 
conquered even by the gods, was spurned by a 
harlot, the beauty of K 4 ri, planting her feet upon 
him. 

17. ‘The Bhikshu ManthS^lagautama was also 
formerly spurned by B&lamukhyS. with her leg, and 

* ProfcjKsor Bahler suggests ^akri</am, cf. xloka 28. 

^ I read niyukt&n&m for viyukl$n&m. 

* Is this a reference to Kn'sh»a's story? but cf. Weber, Ind. 
Antiquary, vol. v, p. 234. 
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wishing to please her he carried out dead bodies for 
her sake to be buried. 

18. *And a woman low in standing and caste 
fascinated the great seer Gautama, though a master 
of long penances and old in years. 

19. ‘So ^iinti* by her various wiles captivated 
and subdued the sage's son Rtshy^srmgai, unskilled 
in women's ways. 

20. ‘ And the great seer Vi^vimitra, tliough 
plunged in a profound penance ^ was carried captive 
for ten years in the forests by the nymph Ghrix&lA \ 

21. ‘Many such seers as these have women 
brought to shame, — how much more then a delicate 
prince in the first flower of his age ? 

22. ‘ This being so, boldly put forth your efforts 
that the prosperity of the king’s family may not be 
turned away from him. 

23. ‘Ordinary women captivate siinilar lovers; 
but they are truly women who subdue the natures 
of high and low.* 

24. Having heard these words of Uddyin these 
women as stung to the heart rose even above 
themselves for the conquest of the prince. 

25. With their brows, their glances, their coquetries, 
their smiles, their delicate movements, they made all 
sorts of significant gestures like women utterly 
terrified. 

26. But they soon regained their confidence* 
through the command of the king and the gentle 
temperament of the prince, and through the power 
of intoxication and of love. 


* RimSy. I, 10 (Schleg. ed.). * I would readmahat'tapaA. 

* Rfim&y. IV, 35. * Lit. * dispelled their want of confidence.* 
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27. Then surrounded by troops of women the 
prince wandered in the wood like an elephant in 
the forests of Himavat accompanied by a herd of 
females. ' 

38. Attended by the women he shone in that 
pleasant grove, as the sun surrounded by Apsarasas 
in his royal garden. 

29. There some of them, urged by passion, pressed 
him with their full firm bosoms in gentle collisions. 

30. Another violendy embraced him after making 
a pretended stumble, — leaning on him with her 
shoulders drooping down, and with her gentle 
creeper-like arms dependent. 

31. Another with her mouth smelling of spiri- 
tuous liquor, her lower lip red like copper, whispered 
in his ear, * Let my secret be heard.’ 

32. Another, all wet with unguents, as if giving 
him her command, clasped his hand eagerly and 
said, * Perform thy rites of adoration here.’ 

33. Another, with her blue garments continually 
slipping down in pretended intoxication, stood con- 
spicuous with her tongue 'risible like the night with 
its lightning flashing. 

34. Others, with their golden zones tinkling, 
wandered about here and there, showing to him 
their hipsi veiled vdth thin cloth. 

35. Others leaned, holding a mango-bough in full 
flower, displaying their bosoms like golden jars. 

36. Another, coming from a lotus-bed, carrying 
lotuses and with eyes Kke lotuses, stood like the 
lotus-goddess PadmA, by the side of that lotus-faced 
prince... 

37. Another sang a sweet song easily under- 
stood, and with the proper gesticulations, rousing 
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him, self*subdued though he was, by her glances, as 
sa)'ing, * O how thou art deluded ! ’ 

38. Another, having armed herself* with her 
bright face, with its brow-bow drawn to its full, 
imitated his action, as playing the hero. 

39. Another, with beautiful full bosoms, and having 
her earrings waving in the wind *, laughed loudly at 
him, as if saying, ‘ Catch me, sir, if you can ! ’ 

40. Some, as he was going away, bound him 
with strings of garlands, — others punished him with 
words like an elephant-driver’s hook, gentle yet 
reproachful. 

41. Another, wishing to aigue with him, seizing 
a mango-spray, asked, all bewildered with passion, 
‘ This flower, whose is it ?’ 

42. Another, assuming a gait and attitude like 
those of a man, said to him, * Thou who art conquered 
by women, go and conquer this earth ! ’ 

43. Then another with rolling eyes, smelling a 
blue lotus, thus addressed the prince with words 
slightly indistinct in her excitement, 

44. ‘See, my lord, this mango covered with its 
honey-scented flowers, where the kokila sings, as if 
imprisoned in a golden cage. 

45. ‘Come and see this a^oka tree, which aug- 
ments lovers’ sorrows, — where the bees make a 
noise as if they were scorched by fire. 

46. ‘ Come and see this tilaka tree, embraced by 
a slender mango-branch, like a man in a white 
garment by a woman decked with yellow unguents. 

47. ‘ Behold this kuruvaka in flower, bright like 


PrAvritys. 


* I read v&tighfir»ita. 
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fresh * resin-juice, which bends down as if it felt 
reproached by the colour of women’s nails *. 

48. ‘ Come and see this young a^oka, covered all 
over with new shoots, which stands as it were 
ashamed at the beauty of our hands. 

49. 'See this lake surrounded by the sinduvira 
shrubs growing on its banks*, like a fair woman 
reclining, clad in fine white cloth. 

50. ‘ See the imperial power of females, — yonder 
ruddy-goose in the water goes behind his mate 
following her like a slave. 

51. ' Come and listen to the notes of this intoxicated 
cuckoo as he sings, while another cuckoo sings as if 
consenting, wholly without care. 

52. 'Would that thine was the intoxication of 
the birds which the spring produces, — and not the 
thought of a thinking man, ever pondering how wise 
he is ! ’ 

53. Thus the;e young women, their souls carried 
away by love, assailed the prince with all kinds of 
stratagems. 

54. But although thus attacked, he, having his 
senses guarded by self-control, neither rejoiced nor 
smiled, thinking anxiously, ‘ One must die.’ 

55. Having seen them in their real condition*, 
that best of men pondered with an undisturbed ® and 
steafast mind. 


' I read nirmuktam, which might mean ‘just exuded,' or the 
whole compound may mean (ch Kum. Sambh. V, 34) ' like a lip 
which has given up the use of pinguent.’ 

- Cf. Vikramorvsui, Act 1 1, str!-nakha-p&/ala»i kuruvakam. 
’ 1 read tirai^ai// sinduvdrakaiA. 

* For vdsthanam cf. Maitri Vpan. (Comm.) VI, i. 

’ 1 would read asamvignena. 
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56. ‘ What is It that these women lack ^ that they 
perceive not that youth is fickle ? for this old age 
will destroy whatever has beauty. 

57. ‘ Verily they do not see any one’s plunge into 
disease, and so dismissing fear, they are joyous in a 
world which is all pain. 

58. ‘ Evidently they know nothing of death, 
which carries all away ; and so at ease and without 
distress they can sport and laugh. 

59. ' What rational being, who knows of old age, 
death and sickness, could stand * or sit down at his 
ease or sleep, far less laugh ? 

60. ‘ But he verily is like one bereft of sense, 
who, beholding another aged or sick or dead, 
remains self-possessed and not afflicted. 

61. ‘(So) even when a tree is deprived of its 
flowers and fruits, or if it is cut down and falls, no 
other tree sorrows.’ 

62. Seeing, him thus absorbed iii rantemplation, 
with his desires estranged from all worldly objects, 
Udiyin, well skilled in the rules of policy, with 
kindly feelings addressed him : 

63. ‘ Since I was appointed by the king as a 
fitting friend for thee, therefore I have a wish to 
speak to thee in this friendliness of my heart. 

64. ‘ To hinder from what is disadvantageous, — 
to urge to what is advantageous, — and not to for- 
sake in misfortune, — these are the three marks of 
a friend. 

65. ‘ If I, after having promised my friendship, were 
not to heed when thou tumest away from the great 
end of man, there would be no friendship in me. 


‘ Kim vini. 


* I would conjecture tish/^en. 
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66. ‘ Therefore I speak as thy friend, — such rude- 
ness as this to women is not befitting for one young 
in years and graceful in person. 

67. ‘ It is right to woo a woman even by guile, <— 
this is useful both for getting rid of shame and for 
one s own enjoyment 

68. ‘ Reverential behaviour and compliance with 
her wishes are what binds a woman’s heart ; good 
qualities truly are a cause of love, and women love 
respect 

69. ‘Wilt thou not then, O large-eyed prince, 
even if thy heart is unwilling, seek to please them 
with a courtesy worthy of this beauty of thine ? 

70. ‘ Courtesy is the balm of women, courtesy is 
the best ornament ; beauty without courtesy is like 
a grove without flowers. 

71. * But of what use is courtesy by itself? let 
it be assisted by the heart’s feelings ; surely, when 
worldly objects so hard to attain are in thy g^sp, 
thou wilt not despise them. 

72. ' Knowing that pleasure was the best of 
objects, even the god Purawdara (Indra) wooed in 
olden time Ahalyi the wife of the saint Gautama. 

73. ‘ So too Agastya wooed Rohiirt, the wife of 
Soma; and therefore, as Jruti saith, a like thing 
befell Lop&mudri*. 

74. ‘The great ascetic Vrfhaspati b^ot Bha- 
radvd^ on Mamati the daughter of the Maruts, 
the wife of Autathya*. 

’ Agutya's wife. This seems to refer to Lop&mudri's words 
to her husband in Rig-veda I, 179; cf. also Mahabh. Ill, xcviL 

* This should be Utathya (cf, Mahibh. I, civ). Mamati had 
Dtrghatamas by her husl^nd and Bharadvaga by Vrihaspati. 
The MSS. read Samati. 
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75. * The Moon, the best of offerers, begat Budha 
of divine nature on the spouse of Vrthaspati as she 
was offering a libation 

76. ‘So too in old time ParfUara, overpowered 
by passion on the bank of the Yamund, lay with 
the maiden K&It who was the daughter of the son 
of the Water (Agni). 

77. ‘ The sage Varish/iia through lust begot a son 
Kapi%aUda on Akshamili a despised low-caste 
woman •. 

78. ‘And the seer-king Yay^ti, even when the 
vigour of his prime was gone, sported in the 
A'aitraratha forest with the Apsaras Virvli^t. 

79. ‘And the Kaurava king Viindu, though he 
knew that intercourse with his vrife would end in 
death, yet overcome by the beauty and good 
qualities of Mfldrl yielded to the pleasures of 
love. 

80. ‘ And so Kar&la^naka, wljeo. he carried off 
the Brahman’s daughter, incurred loss of caste 
thereby, but he would not give up his love. 

81. ‘ Great heroes such as these pursued even 
contemptible desires for the sake of pleasure, how 
much more so when they are praiseworthy of 
their kind ? 

82. ‘And yet thou, a young man, possessed of 
strength and beauty, despisest enjoyments which 
rightly belong to thee, and to which the whole 
world is devoted.’ 

83. Having heard these specious words of his, 
well-supported by- sacred tradition, the prince made 
reply, in a voice like the thundering of a cloud : 


* She is called T&ri, Vishnu Pur. IV, 6. 


* ManulX, 23. 
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84. ‘ This speech manifesting affection is well- 
behtting in thee; but I will convince thee as to 
where thou wrongly judgest me. 

85. * I do not despise worldly objects, I know 
that all mankind are bound up therein ; but re- 
membering that the world is transitory, my mind 
cannot find pleasure in them. 

86. * Old age, disease, and death — if these three 
things did not exist, I too should find my enjoyment 
in the objects that please the mind. 

87. ‘Yet even though this beauty of women were 
to remain perpetual, still delight in the pleasures 
of desire would not be worthy of the wise man. 

88. * But since their beauty will be drunk up by 
old age, to delight therein through infatuation can- 
not be a thing approved even by thyself^ 

89. ‘ He who himself subject to death, disease, 
and old age, can sport undisturbed with those whose 
very nature injolies death, disease, and old age, — 
such a man is on a level with birds and beasts. 

90. ‘And as for what thou sayest as to even 
those great men having become victims to desire, — 
do not be bewildered by them, for destruction was 
also their lot. 

91. ‘ Real greatness is not to be found there, 
where there is universally destruction, or where 
there is attachment to earthly objects, or a want of 
self-control. 

92. ‘ And when thou sayest, “ Let one deal with 
women even by guile,” I know nought about guile, 
even if it be accompanied with courtesy. 

93. ‘ Xhat compliance too with a woman’s wishes 


' Or ‘ even by the soul.’ 
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pleases me not, if truthfulness be not there ; if there 
be not a union with one’s whole soul and nature, 
then “ out upon it ” say I. 

94. ‘A soul overpowered by passion, believing in 
falsehood, carried away by attachment and blind to 
the faults of Its objects, — what is there in it worth 
being deceived ? 

95. ‘And if the victims of passion do deceive 
one another, — ^are not men unfit for women to look 
at and women for men ? 

96. ‘ Since then these things are so, thou surely 
wouldest not lead me astray into ignoble pleasures, 
— me afflicted by sorrow, and subject to old age and 
death ? 

97. ‘ Ah ! thy mind must be very firm and strong, 
if thou canst find substance in the transitory 
pleasures of sense; even in the midst of violent 
alarm thou canst cling to worldly objects, when 
thou seest all created beings in the road of death. 

98. ‘ But ,I am fearful and exceedingly bewildered, 
as I ponder the terrors of old age, death, and 
disease; I can find no peace, no self-command, 
much less can I find pleasure, while I see the 
world as it were ablaze with fire. 

99. ‘ If desire arises in the heart of the man, who 
knows that death is certain, — I think that his soul 
must be made of iron, who restrains it in this great 
terror and does not weep.’ 

100. Then the prince uttered a discourse full of 
resolve and abolishing the objects of desire; and 
the lord of day, whose orb is the worthy centre of 
human eyes, departed to the Western Mountain. 

101. And the women, having worn their garlands 
and ornaments in vain, with their graceful arts and 
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endearments all fruitless, concealing their love deep 
in their hearts S returned to the city with broken 
hopes. 

102. Having thus seen the beauty * of the troop 
of women who had gone out to the city-garden, now 
withdrawn in the evening, — ^the prince, pondering 
the transitoriness which envelopes all things, entered 
his dwelling. 

103. Then the king, when he heard how his mind 
turned away from all objects of sense, could not lie 
down all that night, like an elephant with an arrow 
in its heart ; but wearied in all sorts of consultation, 
he and his ministers could find no other means 
beside these (despised) pleasures to restrain his 
son’s purpose. 


' Reading sva eva bh&ve from the Tibetan. 
* Reading «riyani for striyam. 
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I. He, the son of the 5 )lkya king, even though 
thus tempted by the objects of sense which infatuate 
others, yielded not to pleasure and felt not delight, 
like a lion deeply pierced in his heart by a poisoned 
arrow. 

a. Then one day accompanied by some worthy 
sons of his father’s ministers, friends full of varied 
converse, — ^with a desire to see the glades ot the 
forest and longing for peace, he went out with the 
king’s permission. 

3. Having mounted his good horse KaMthaka, 
decked with bells and bridle-bit cS new gold, with 
beautiful golden harness and the chowrte waving ", 
he went forth like the moon • mounted on a comet. 

4. Lured by love of the wood and longing for the 
beauties of the ground \ he went to a spot near at 
hand* on the forest-outskirts; and there he saw a 
piece of land being ploughed, with the path of the 
plough broken like waves on the water. 


* ‘ The white bushy tail of the Tibet cow, fixed on a gold or 
ornamented shaft, rose from between the ears of the horse.’ 
Wilson, Hindu Drama, I, p. aoo. 

* The Tibetan has tog-la ljon<dah chu-skyes tog>can, ’like him 
who has the sign of a tree and water-bom (lotus,) (mounted) on a 
comet,’ but with no further explanation. Could thlft mean the 
moon as oshadhipati and as kumu era ? 

* Should we read -ganeiiAuA for -ganiiiiiAt 

* Nikrish/atarfim; one MS. reads vikrfsh/a-, ‘plougheo. 
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5 Having beheld the ground in this condition, 
vith its young grass scattered and torn by the 
filough, and covered with the eggs and young of 
little insects which were killed, he was Ailed with 
deep sorrow as for the slaughter of his own kindred. 

6. And beholding the men as they were plough- 
ing, their complexions spoiled by the dust, the sun’s 
rays, and the wind, and their cattle bewildered with 
the burden of drawing, the most noble one felt ex- 
treme compassion. 

7 1 laving alighted from the back ol his horse, he 
went over the ground slowly, overcome with sorrow, 
- pondering the birth and destruction of the world, 
he, grieved, exclaimed, ‘ this is indeed pitiable. 

8. Then desiring to become perfectly lonely in his 
thoughts, having stopped those friends who were 
following him, he went to the root of a rose-apple in 
a solitary spot, which had its beautiful leaves all 
tremulous (in the wind). 

9. There he sat down on the ground covered with 
leaves *, and witli its young grass bright like lapis 
lazuli ; and, meditating on the origin and destruction 
of the world, he laid hold of the path that leads to 
•firmness of mind. 

10. Having attained to firmness of mind*, and 
being ^forthwith set free from all sorrows such as the 
desire of worldly objects and the rest, he attained 


* The MSS. add -khoravatySm, an obscure word, which may 
be connected with khura or perhaps should be altered to 
-koravaty&M, i.e. ‘covered with sharp-pointed leaves,' or ‘covered 
with loaves and buds.’ [The Tibetan has g£ah>mar Idan-pai 
sa-gzhi der-ni de zhugs*te, ‘on the pure ground here he sitting.* 
This might point to so«tra rauiavaty&w H.W.] 

* Query, xamavdptamanaAsthitiA for -maniiiisthiteii. 
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the first stage of contemplation, unaffected by sin, 
calm, and ‘ argumentative 

1 1. Having then obtained the highest happiness 
sprung from deliberation*, he next pondered this 
meditation, — having thoroughly understood in his 
mind the course of the world * 

12. * It is a miserable thing that mankind, thougn 
themselves powerless * and subject to sickness, old 
age, and death, yet, blinded by passion and ignorant, 
look with disgust on another who is afflicted by old 
age or diseased or dead. 

13. * If I here, being such myself, should feel dis* 
gust for another who has such a nature, it would not 
be worthy or right in me who know this highest 
duty.’ 

14. As he thus considered thoroughly these faults 
of sickness, old age, and death which belong to all 
living beings, all the joy which he had felt in the 
activity of his vigour, his youth, and his life, vanished 
in a moment 

15. He did not rejoice, he did not feel remorse ; 
he suffered no hesitation, indolence, nor sleep ; he 
felt no drawing towards the qualities of desire; he 
hated not nor scorned another. 

16. Thus did this pure passionless meditation 
grow within the great-souled one ; and unobserved 
by the other men, there crept up a man in a beggar’s 
dress. 

17. The king’s son asked him a question, — ^he said 
to him, * Tell me, who art thou ’ and the other 
replied, ‘Oh bull of men, I, being terrified at birth 

* 5'avitarka, cf. YogaptAtrat I, 4 *. (Read aniarava-.) 

* Two tjrllablea are lost in this line. * Araaa4. 
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and death, have become an ascetic for the sake ot 
liberation. 

1 8. ‘ Desiring liberation in a world subject to de> 
struction, I- seek that happy indestructible abode, — 
isolated from mankind, with my thoughts unlike 
those of others, and with my sinful passions turned 
away from all objects of sense 

19. * Dwelling anywhere, at the root of a tree, or in 
an uninhabited house, a mountain or a forest, — I 
wander without a family and without hope, a beggar 
ready for any fare, seeking only the highest good.’ 

20. When he had thus spoken, while the prince 
was looking on, he suddenly flew up to the sky ; it 
was a heavenly inhabitant who, knowing that the 
prince’s thoughts were other than what his outward 
form promised, had come to him for the sake of 
rousing his recollection. 

21. When the other was gone like a bird to 
heaven, the foivnnost of men was rejoiced and 
astonished ; and having comprehended the meaning 
of the term dharmaS he set his mind on the 
manner of the accomplishment of deliverance. 

22. Then like Indra himself, and having tamed 
ills senses, — desiring to return home he mounted 
his noble steed; and having made him turn back 
as Ke looked for his friends, from that moment he 
sought no more the desired forest. 

23. Ever seeking to make an end of old age and 
death, flxing his thoughts in memory on dwelling in 
the woods, he entered the city again but with no 
feelings of longing, like an elephant entering an 
exercise-ground* after roaming in a forest-land. 

34. * Happy truly and blessed is that woman whose 

' Dharmasaffi^^itn I * Cf. 11 , 3. 
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husband is such as thou, O long-eyed prince ! ' So, 
on ^eing him, the princess exclaimed, folding her 
hands to welcome him, as he entered tne road. 

25. He whose voice was deep-sounding like a 
cloud heard this address and was filled with profound 
calm ; and as he heard the word ‘ blessed ' ’ he fixed 
his mind on the attainment of Nirvi^. 

26. Then the prince whose form was like the peak 
of a golden mountain, — whose eye, voice, and arm 
resembled a bull, a cloud, and an elephant ^ — ^whose 
countenance and prowess were like the moon and 
a lion,— having a longing aroused for something 
imperishable, — ^went into his palace. 

27. Then stepping like a lion he went towards the 
king who was attended by his numerous counsellors, 
like Sanatkumira in heaven waiting on Indra re- 
splendent in the assembly ® of the Maruts. 

28. Prostrating himself, with folded hands, he 
addressed him, ‘ Grant me graciously thy permission, 
O lord of men, — I wish to become a wandering 
mendicant for the sake of liberation, since separation 
is appointed for me.’ 

29. Having heard his words, the king shook like 
a tree struck by an elephant, and having seized his 
folded hands which were like a lotus, he thus ad- 
dressed him in a voice choked with tears : 

30. ‘ O my son, keep back this thought, it is not 
the time for thee to betake thyself to dharma; they 
say that the practice of religion is full of evils in the 
first period of life when the mind is still fickle. 

‘ Sc. nirvrita. 

* Ga^amegharshabbabSbunisvanUksha^? So Chinese 
translation, Beal, st. 356. 

* I read samitau. 
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31. * The mind of the thoughtless ignorant young 
man whose senses are eager for worldly objects, and 
who has no power of settled resolution for the hard- 
ships of vows of penance, shrinks back from the 
forest, for it is especially destitute of discrimination. 

32. ‘It is high time for me to practise religion, 
O my child of loved qualities^, leaving my royal 
glory to thee who art well worthy to be distinguished 
by it ; but thy religion, O firm-striding hero, is to 
be accomplished by heroism ; it w'ould be irreligion 
if thou wert to leave thine own father. 

33. ‘ Do thotl therefore abandon this thy resolu- 
tion ; devote thyself for the present to the duties of 
a householder ; to a man who has enjoyed the plea- 
sures of his prime, it is delightful to enter the 
penance-forest.’ 

34. Having heard these words of the king, he 
made his reply in a voice soft like a sparrow’s : ‘If 
thou wilt be my^ surety, O king, against four contin- 
gencies, I will not betake myself to the forest. 

35. ‘ Let not my life be subject to death, and let 
not disease impair this health of mine ; let not old 
age attack my youth, and let not misfortune destroy 
my weal.’ 

36. When his «on uttered a speech so hard to be 
understood, the king of the ^Hkyas thus replied : 
‘ Abandon this idea bent upon departure ; extrava- 
gant desires are only ridiculous.’ 

37. Then he who was firm as Mount Meru ad- 
dressed his father : ‘If this is impossible, then this 
course of mine is not to be hindered ; it is not right 
to lay hold of one who would escape * from a house 
that is on fire. 

' Or Mover of religion/ * Read niriilcramishum. 
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38. *As separation is inevitable to the world, but 
not for Dharma’, this separation is preferable ; will 
not death sever me helplessly, my objects iinattained 
and myself unsatisfied?’ 

39. The monarch, having heard this resolve of his 
son longing for liberation, and havingagain exclaimed, 
*He shall not go,’ set guards round him and the 
highest pleasures. 

40. Then having been’ duly instructed* by the 
counsellors, with all respect and affection, according 
to the xistras, and being thus forbidden wiih tears 
by his father, the prince, sorrowing, entered into his 
palace. 

41. There he was gazed at by his wives with rest- 
less eyes, whose faces were kissed by their dangling 
earrings, and whose bosoms were shaken with their 
thick-coming sighs, — ^as by so many young fawns. 

42. Bright like a golden mountain, and bewitching 
the hearts of the noble women, he enraptured their 
ears, limbs, eyes, and souls by his speech, touch 
form, and qualities. 

43. When the day was gone, then, shining with 
his form like the sun, he ascended the palace, as the 
rising sun ascends Mount Meru, desiring to dispel 
the darkness by his own splendour. 

44. Having ascended, he repaired to a special 
golden seat decorated with embellishments of dia- 
mond, with tall lighted candlesticks ablaze with 
gold, and its interior filled with the incense of black 
aloe-wood. 

45. Then the noblest of women waitbd during the 

' This accompanies Uie soui at death ; cf. Manu VIII, 17. 

* Does this aHode to Udiyin? or shcwld we translate it *beinK 
shown the way ?’ 
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night on ttie noblest of men who was like Indra him' 
self, with a concert of musical instruments, as the 
crowds of heavenly nymphs wait on the son of the 
Lord of wealth ' upon the summit of Himavat, white 
like the moon. 

46. Ihit even by those beautiful instruments like 
heavenly music he was not moved to pleasure or de 
light ; since his desire to go forth from his home to 
seek the bliss of the highest end was never lulled. 

47. Then by tlie power of the heavenly beings 
most excellent in self-mortihcation. the AkanishMas, 
who knew the purpose of his heart, deep sleep was 
suddenly thrown on that company of -women and 
their limbs and gestures became distorted*. 

48. One was lying there, resting her cheek on her 
trembling arm ; leaving as in anger her lute, though 
clearly loved, which lay on her side, decorated with 
gold leaf. 

4«;. Another shone with her flute clinging to her 
hand, lying with her white garments fallen from her 
Itosoin, — like a river whose banks are smiling with 
the foam of the water and whose lotuses are covered 
with a straight line of bees *. 

50. Another was .sleeping^ embracing her drum as 
a lovc'r, with her two arms tender like the shoot of 
a young lotus and bearing their bracelets closely 
linked, bla/ing with gold. 

51. Others, decked with new golden ornaments 

* Sc. Kuvera. 1 follow ProfcssorMaxMillicr’s suggested reading 
htmava^iAirasiva fur ilie MS. Iiimavadgirisira. 

* With this <icscription of the sleeping women compare that in 
the Kanuijrawa, Y, 10 . 

* The Ucs represent the flute held in the lotus-like hand; 

* 1 would read lath^par^i. 
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and wearing peerl^ )rellow garments, fell dawn alas! 
helpless with sleep, like the boughs of the Kanri- 
kira broken by an elephant. 

52. Another, leaning on the side of a window, 
with her willow-form bent like a bow, shone as she 
lay with her beautiful necklace hanging down, like a 
statue ^ in sn archway made by art 

53. The lotus-face of another, bowed down, with 
the pinguent-lines on her person rubbed by the 
jewelled earrings, appeared to be a lotus with its 
stalk bent into a half-circle, and shaken by a duck 
standing on it *. 

54. Others, lying as they sat, with their limbs 
oppressed by the weight of their bosoms, shone in 
their beauty, mutually clasping one another with 
their twining arms decorated with golden bracelets. 

55. And another damsel lay sound asleep, embrac- 
ing her big lute as if it were a female friend, and 
rolled it about, while its golden strings trembled, 
with her own face bright with her shaken earrings. 

56. Another lay, with her tabour, 

57. Others showed no lustre with their eyes shut, 
although they were really full-eyed and fair-browed, 
— like the lotus-beds with their buds closed at the 
setting of the sun. 

58. Another, with her hair loose and dishevelled, 
and her skirts and ornaments fallen from her loins, lay 
with her necklace in confusion, like a woman crushed 
by an elephant and then dropped. 

59. Others, helpless and lost to shame, though 

* iSiIabham^ik& ? 

' This is a hard verse, but the wmnan’s face above the bent body 
seems to be compared to the duck sunding on the flower and 
bending its stalk. 
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naturally self-possessed and endued with all graces of 
person, breathed violently as they lay and yawned 
with their arms distorted and tossed about. 

60. Others, with their ornaments and garlands 
thrown off,— -unconscious, with their garments spread 
out unfastened, — their bright eyes wide open and 
motionless, — lay without any beauty as if they were 
dead. 

61. Another, with fully-developed limbs, her mouth 
wide open, her saliva dropping, and her person ex- 
posed, lay as though sprawling in intoxication, — she 
spoke not, but bore every limb distorted. 

62. Thus that company of women, lying in differ- 
ent attitudes, according to their disposition and 
family, bore the aspect of a lake whose lotuses were 
bent down and broken by the wind. 

63. Then having seen these young women thus 
lying distorted and with uncontrolled gestures, — 
however excellent their forms and graceful their 
appearance, — the king's son felt moved with scorn. 

64. ‘Such is the nature of women, impure and 
monstrous in the world of living beings; but deceived 
by dress and ornaments a man becomes infatuated 
by a woman’s attractions. 

65. ‘ If a man would but consicer me natural state 
of women and this change produced in them by 
sleep, assuredly he would not cherish his folly ; but 
he is smitten from a right will and so succumbs to 
passion.’ 

66. Thus to him having recognised that difference 
there arose a desire to escape in the night ; and then 
the gods, knowing his purpose, caused the door of 
the palace to fly open. 

67. Then he went dovm from the roof of the 
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palace, scorning those women who lay thus distorted; 
and having descended, undauntedly he went out hrst 
into the courtj'ard 

68. Having awakened his horse’s attendant, the 
swift A'i^aiMdaka, he thus addressed him : ‘ Bring me 
quickly my horse Kamthaka *, I wish to-day to go 
hence to attain immortality. 

69. * Since such is the Arm content which to-day is 
produced in my heart, and since my determination is 
settled in calm resolve, and since even in loneliness 
I seem to possess a guide, — verily the end which I 
desire is now before me. 

70. ‘ Since abandoning all shame and modesty 
these women lay before me as they did, and the two 
doors opened of their own accord, verily the time is 
come to depart for my true health.’ 

71. Then, accepting his lord’s command, though 
he knew the purport of the king’s injunctions, as 
being urged by a higher power in his mind, he set 
himself to bring the horse. 

72. Then he brought out for his master that noble 
steed, his -mouth furnished with a golden bit, his 
back lightly touched by the bed on which he had 
been lying, and endued with strength, vigour, speed, 
and swiftness ® ; 

73. With a long chine, and root of the tail and 
heel, — gentle, with short hair, back, and ears, — with 
his back, belly, and sides depressed and elevated, — 
with broad nostrils, forehead, hips, and breast *. 

74. The broad-chested hero, having embraced him, 

> Cf. Mahfibh. II, 33. 

* Spelt in the MSS. sometimes Kam/Aaka, but not always clear. 

* Read^avatvarbpapannam for MS. j'avatvalo-. 

* Cf. the de^ription in Shakespeare's Vmus and Adonis. 
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and caressing him with his lotus-like hand, ordered 
him with a gentle-toned voice, as if he were desirous 
to plunge into the middle of an army : 

75. ‘Oftentimes have evil enemies been over- 
thrown by the king when mounted on thee; do 
thou, O best of steeds, so exert thyself that I too 
may obtain the highest immortality 

76. ‘ Companions arc easy to be found in battle 
or in the happiness obtained by winning worldly 
objects or in attaining wealth ; but companions 
are hard for a man to find who has fallen into mis- 
fortune or when he flies for refuge to Dharma. 

77. ‘ And yet all those who in this world are com- 
panions, whether in sinful custom or in seeking for 
Dharma, — as my inner soul now recognises, — they 
too are verily sharers in the common aim. 

78. ‘ Since then, when I attain this righteous end, 
my escape from hence will be for the good of 
the world, — O best of steeds, by thy speed and 
energy, strive for thine own good and the good of 
the world.’ 

79. Thus having exhorted tne best of steeds like 
a friend to his duty, he, the best of men, longing to 
go- to the forest, wearing a noble form, in brightness 
like fire *, mounted the white horse as the sun an 
autumnal cloud. 

80. Then that good steed, avoiding all noises 
which would sound startling in the dead of night and 
awaken the household, — all sound of his jaws hushed 
and his neighing silenced, — went forth, planting his 
hurrying steps at full speed. 

81. Witli their lotus-like hands, whose fore-arms 

’ Yath£vat=:}'ath&. 

^ Asitagati seems here used like krtshnagati, 'fire.* 
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were adorned with golden bracelets, the Yakshas, 
with their bodies bent down, threw lotuses and bore 
up his hoofs as he rushed in startled haste. 

82. The city-roads which were closed with heavy 
gates and bars, and which could be with difficulty 
opened ^ even by elephants, flew open of their own 
accord without noise, as the prince went through. 

83. Firm in his resolve and leaving behind with- 
out hesitation his father who turned ever towards 
him and his young son, his affectionate people and 
his unparalleled magnificence, he then went forth 
out of his father’s city. 

84. Then he with his eyes long and like a full- 
blown lotus, looking back on the city, uttered a 
sound like a Hon, ‘ Till I have seen the further shore 
of birth and death I will never again enter the city 
called after Kapila.’ 

85. Having heard this his utterance, the troops of 
the court of the Lord of wealth ® rejoiced ; and the 
hosts of the gods, triumphing, wished him a success- 
ful accomplishment of his purpose. 

86 . Other heavenly beings with forms bright like 
fire, knowing that his purpose was hard to fulfil, pro- 
duced a light on his dewy path like the rays of the 
moon issuing from the rift of a cloud. 

87. But he with his horse like the horse of Indra, 
the lord of bay horses, hurrying on as if spurred in 
his mind, went over the leagues full of many con- 
flicting emotions the sky all the while with its 
cloud-masses checkered with the light of the dawn. 

' ApSdhriyante MSS., but I read apavri-. 

* Abhimukham. * Sc. the Yakshas. 

* Or perhaps ‘ six leagues ’ 
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1. Then when tne sun, the eye of the world, wai. 
just risen, he, the noblest of men, beheld the hermit^ 
age of the son of Bh^/gu, 

2. Its deer all asleep in quiet trust, its birds tran- 
quilly resting, — seeing it he too became restful, and 
he felt as if his end was attained. 

3. For the sake of ending his wonder and to show 
reverence for the penances observed, and as express- 
ing his own conformity therewith S he alighted from, 
the back of his horse. 

4. Having alighted, he stroked the horse, exclaim- 
ing, ‘All is saved,’ and he spoke well-pleased to 
ATiiamdaka, bedewing hiiti as it were with tears from 
his eyes : 

5. ‘ Good friend, thy devotion to me and thy 
courage of soul have been proved by thy thus 
following this steed whose speed is like that of 
T&rkshya*. 

6. ‘ Bent even though I am on other business, I am 
wholly won in heart by thee, — one who has such a 
love for his master, ^nd at the same time is able to 
carry out his wish. 

7. ‘ One can be able without affection, and affec- 
tionate though unable; but one like thee, at once 
affectionate and able, is hard to find in the world. 

»• 

* Sv^m iftnuvartitfim rafcshan. [The Tibetan has the 
obscure rah-gi rjes-su bsruh-va la^csva -f-anu + rakshan ? H. W.] 

* An old mythic representation of the sun as a horse. 
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8. * I am pleased with this noble action of thine ; 
this feeling is seen towards me, even though I am 
regardless of conferring rewards. 

9. * Who would not be favourably disposed to one 
who stands to him as bringing him reward ? but even 
one’s own people commonly become mere strangers 
in a reverse of fortune 

10. ‘ The son is maintained for the sake of the 
family, the father is honoured for the sake of our 
own (future) support ; the world shows kindness for 
the sake of hope; there is no such a thing as un- 
selfishness without a motive. 

1 1. ‘ Why speak many words ? in short, thou hast 
done me a very great kindness ; take now my horse 
and return, I have attained the desired wood.’ 

1 2. Thus having spoken, the mighty hero in his 
desire to show perfect gentleness® unloosed his 
ornaments and gave them to the other, who was 
deeply grieved. 

13. Having taken a brilliant jewel whose effect 
illumined his diadem, .he stood, uttering these 
words like the mountain Mamdara with the sun 
resting on it : 

14. ‘By tliee with this jewel, O K/tumdA, having 
offered him repeated obeisance, the king, with his 
loving confidence still unshaken, must be enjoined 
to stay his grief. 

15. “‘I have entered the ascetic-wood to destroy 
old age and dea^, — with no thirst for heaven, with 
no lack of love nor feeling of anger. 

' (ranfbliavati may be a quaint expression for para^ano 
bhavati, — ^this seems Ae meaning of the Tibetan. Or we might 
read^anyo bhavati. 

* AnrtVamsa (for ftnriVamsya), see PAnini V, i, 130 gaiva. 
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16. ‘ ** Do not think of mourning foi me who am 
thus gone forth from my home ; union, however long 
it may last, in time will come to an end. 

17. Since separation is certain, therefore is my 
mind fixed on liberation; how shall there not be 
repeated severings from one's kindred ? 

18. ‘ “ Do not think of mourning for me who am 
gone forth to leave sorrow behind ; it is the thralls 
of passion, who are attached to desires, the causes of 
sorrow, for whom thou shouldst mourn. 

19. ' This was the firm persuasion- of our prede- 
cessors, — I as one departing by a common road am 
not to be mourned for by my heir. 

20. At a man’s death there are doubtless heirs to 
his wealth ; but heirs to his meiit are hard to find on 
the earth or exist not at all. 

21. ‘ “ Even though thou sayest, * He is gone at a 
wrong time to the wood,’ — there is no wrong time 
for religious duty (dharma), life being fragile as 
it is. 

22. ‘ “Therefore my determination is, ‘ I must seek 
my supreme good this very day;’ what confidence 
can there be in life, when death stands as our 
adversary ? ” 

23. ‘ Do thou address the king, O friend, with 
these and such-like words ; and do thou use thy 
efforts so that he may not even remember me. 

24. 'Yea, do thou repeat to the king our utter 
unworthiness ; through unworthiness affection is lost, 
— and where affection is lost, there is no sorrow.’ 

25. Having heard these words, AViamda, over- 
whelmed with grief, made reply with folded hands, 
his voice choked by tears : 

26. ' At this state of mind of thine, causing afflic- 
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tion to thy kindred, my mind, O my lord, sinks down 
like an elephant in the mud of a river. 

27. ‘ To whom would not such a determination as 
this of thine cause tears, even if his heart were of 
iron, — ^how much more if it were throbbing with 
love ? 

28. ‘ Where ' is this delicacy of limb, fit to lie only 
in a palace, — and where is the ground of the ascetic- 
forest, covered with the shoots of rough kura grass ? 

29. '"When, on hearing thy resolve, I first brought 
thee this horse, — it was fate only, O my lord, which 
made me do it. mastering my will. 

30. ‘But how could I, O king, by mine own will, — 
knowing this thy decision, — carry back the horse to 
the sorrow of Kapilavastu ? 

31. ‘Surely thou wilt not abandon, O hero, that 
fond old king, so devoted to his son, as a heretic 
might the true religion ? 

32. ‘ And her, thy second mother, worn with the 
care of bringing thee up, — thou wilt not surely forget 
her, as an ingrate a benefit ? 

33. ‘ Thou wilt not surely abandon thy queen, 
endowed with all virtues, illustrious for her family, 
devoted to her husband and with a young son, as a 
coward the royal dignity within his reach ? 

34. ‘ Thou wilt not abandon the young son of 
Yamdhari, worthy of all praise, thou the best of the 
cherishers of religion and fame, as a dissolute spend- 
thrift his choicest glory ? 

35. ‘ Or even if thy mind be resolved to abandon 
thy kindred and thy kingdom, thou wilt not, O 
master, abandon me, — thy feet are my only refuge. 

* A common expression (which occurs also in Persian poetiy) 
to imply the incompatibility of two things. 
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36. ‘ I cannot go to the city with my soul thus 
burning, leaving thee behind in the forest as Sumitra* 
left the son of Raghu. 

37. ‘ What will the king say to me, returning to 
the city without thee ? or what shall I say to thy 
queens by way of telling them good news ? 

38. ‘ As for what thou saidst, “ thou must repeat 
my unworthiness to tlie king’— how shall I speak 
what is false of thee as of a sage without a fault ? 

39. ‘ Or even if I ventured to speak it with a heart 
ashamed and a tongue cleaving to my mouth, who 
would think of believing it ? 

40. ‘ He who would tell of or believe the fierce- 
ness of the moon, might tell of or believe thy faults. 
O physician of faults. 

41. ‘Him who is always compassionate and who 
never fails to feel pity, it ill befits to abandon one 
who loves ; — turn back and have mercy on me,’ 

42. Having heard these words of A'^awda over- 
come with sorrow, — self-possessed with the utmost 
firmness the best of speakers answered : 

43. ‘Abandon this distress, A'.^awda, regarding 
thy separation from me, — change is inevitable in 
■corporeal beings who are subject to different births. 

44. ‘ Even if I through affection were not to aban- 
don my kindred in my desire for liberation, death 
would still make us helplessly abandon one another. 

45. * She, my mother, by whom I was borne in the 
womb with great thirst and pains, — where am I now 
with regard to her, all her efforts fruitless, and where 
is she with regard to me ? 

46. '.As birds go to their roosting-tree and then 

' This » the Sumantn of the RAmiyami II, 57. 
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depart, so the meeting of beings inevitably ends in 
separation. 

47. ‘As clouds, having come together, depart 
asunder again, such I consider the meeting and 
parting of living things. 

48. ‘ And since this world goes away, each one of 
us deceiving the other, — it is not right to think any- 
thing thine own in a time of union which is a 
dream. 

49. 'Since the trees are parted from the innate 
colour of their leaves, why should there not still 
more be the parting of two things which are alien to 
each other ? 

50. ‘ Therefore, since it is so, grieve not, my good 
friend, but go ; or if thy love lingers, then go and 
afterwards return. 

51. ‘ Say, without reproaching us, to the people in 
Kapilavastu, “ Let your love for him be given up, and 
hear his resolve. 

52. ‘ “ Either he will quickly come back, having 
destroyed old age and death ; or else he will himself 
perish, having failed in his purpose and lost hold of 
every support.’” 

53. Having heard his words, Kamthaka,the noblest 
of steeds, licked his feet with his tongue and dropped 
hot tears. 

54. With his hand whose fingers were united with 
a membrane and which was marked with the auspi- 
cious svastika, and with its middle part curved \ the 
prince stroked him and addressed him like a friend : 

55. ‘ Shed .no< tears, Kamthaka, this thy perfect 

* Professor Kielhom suggests fokra-madhyena, * with a wheel m 
its centre,’ cf. VIII, 5$. 
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equine nature has been proved, — bear with it, this 
thy labour will soon have its fruit.’ 

56. Then seizing the sharp jewelled sword which 
was in KAaLmdaksis hand, he resolutely drew out 
from the sheath the blade decked with golden orna- 
ments, like a serpent from its hole. 

57. Having drawn it forth, dark blue like a blue 
lotus petal, he cut his decorated tiara and his hair, 
and he tossed it with its scattered muslin into the 
air as a grey goose into a lake. 

58. And the heavenly beings, with a longing to 
worship it, seized it respectfully as it was thrown up ; 
and the divine hosts paid it due adoration in heaven 
with celestial honours. 

59. Having thus divorced his ornaments and 
banished all royal magnificence from his head, and 
seeing his muslin floating away like a golden goose, 
the stedfast prince desired a sylvan dress. 

60. Then a celestial being, wearing the form of a 
hunter, pure in heart, knowing his thoughts, ap- 
proached near him in dark-red garments ; and the 
son of the vS'dkya king thus addressed him : 

61 ‘ Thy red garments are auspicious, the sign of 
a saint ; but this destructive bow is not befitting ; 
therefore, my good friend, if there is no strong pre- 
ference in the matter, do thou give me that dress 
and take this of mine.’ 

62. The hunter replied. It has given me my 
desire O giver of desires, as by this I have inspired 

* I have taken irit as from S + li, but Professor Kielhom 
suggests 'that it might mean 'near.' 'Although in this dress 
I make the deer come confidently close to me and then kill 
them, yet take it if you want it.' [The Tibetan seems to have 
read kfimasfirfit, — '„dod-pa sfim'po las, ' from essence of desire.’ 
H.W.] 
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animals with confidence and then killed them ; but 
if thou hast need of it O thou who art like Indra, 
accept it at once and give me the white dress.' 

63. With extreme joy he then took that sylvan 
dress and gave away the linen one ; and the hunter 
assuming his heavenly form, having taken the white 
garment, went to heaven. 

64. Then the prince and the attendant ol the 
horse were filled with wonder as he was thus going 
and forthwith they paid gfreat honour anew to that 
sylvan dress. 

65. Then the great-souled one, having dismissed 
the weeping A'^amda, and wearing his fame veiled 
by the sign of the red garment, went towards the 
hermitage, like the king of mountains wrapped in an 
evening cloud. 

66. While his master, thus regardless of his 
kingdom, was going to the ascetic-w'ood in mean 
garments, the groom, tossing up his arms, wailed 
bitterly and fell on the ground. 

67. Having looked again he wept aloud, and 
embraced the horse Kamthaka with his arms ; and 
then, hopeless and repeatedly lamenting, he went 
in body to the city, not in soul. 

68. Sometimes he pondered, sometimes he la- 
mented, sometimes he stumbled, and sometimes he 
fell ; and so going along, wretched through his de- 
voted attachment, he performed all kinds of actions 
in the road without conscious will. 
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1. Then having left the weeping tear-faced 
A'^amda, — indifferent to all things in his longing for 
the forest, he by whom all objects are accomplished, 
overpowering the place by his beauty, entered that 
hermitage as if it were fully blessed. 

2. He the prince with a gait like the lion’s, having 
entered that arena of deer, himself like a deer, — by 
the beauty of his person, even though bereft of his 
magnificence, attracted the eyes of all the dwellers 
in the hermitage. 

3. The drivers of wheeled carriages also, with 
their wives, stood still in curiosity, holding the yokes 
in their hand.s, —they gazed on him who was like 
Indra, and moved not, standing like their beasts of 
burden with their heads half bent down. 

4. And the Brahmans who had gone outside for 
the sake of fuel, having come with their hands full 
of fuel, flowers, and kura grass, — pre-eminent as 
they were in penances, and proficients in wisdom, 
went to see him, and went not to their cells. 

5. Delighted the peacocks uttered their cries, as 
if they had seen a dark-blue cloud rising up ; and 
leaving the young grass and coming forward, the 
deer with restless eyes and the ascetics who grazed 
like deer ' stood still. 

' A font! of ascetic observance, see Mahdbh. I, 3644; V, 4073. 
Cf. infra, rloka 15. 
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6. Beholding him, the lamp of the race of Iksh- 
v&ku, shining like the rising sun, — even though 
their milking was over, being filled with joy, the 
oblation-giving cows poured forth their milk. 

7. ‘ It is one of the eight Vasus or one of the two 
Aivins, descended here,’ — these words arose, uttered 
aloud by the sages in their astonishment at seeing 
him. 

8. Like a second form of the lord of the gods*, 
like the personified glory of the universe, he lighted 
up the entire wood like the sun come down of his 
own accord. 

9. Then he, being duly honoured and invited to 
enter by those dwellers in the hermitage, paid his 
homage to the sa»nts, with a voice like a cloud in 
the rainy season ®. 

10. He, the wise one, longing for liberation, tra- 
versed that hermitage filled with the holy company 
desirous of heaven, — ^gazing at their strange penances. 

11. He, the gentle one, having seen the different 
kinds of penance practised by the ascetics in that 
sacred grove, — desiring to know the truth, thus ad- 
dressed one of the ascetics who was following him : 

12. ‘Since this to-day is my first sight of a 
hermitage I do not understand this rule of penance ; 
therefore will your honour kindly explain to me 
what resolve possesses each one of you.' 

13. Then the BrShman well-versed in penance 
told in order to that bull of the 5 '&kyas, a very bull 
in prowess, all the various kinds of penance and the 
fruit thereof. 

* Lekharshabha is a rare name of India. 

* A conjectural reading. 
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14. ‘ Uncultivated food, gfrowing out of the water, 
leaves, water, and roots and fruits, — this is the fare 
of the saints according t^ the sacred texts ; but the 
different alternatives of penance vary. 

15. ‘Some live like the birds on gleaned corn, 
others graze on grass like the deer, others live on 
air with the snakes, as if turned into ant-hills 

16. ‘ Others win their nourishment with great 
effort from stones, others eat corn ground with their 
own teeth ; some, having boiled for others, dress for 
themselves what may chance to be left 

1 7. ‘ Others, with their tufts of matted hair con- 
tinually wet with water, twice offer oblations to Agni 
with hymns; others plunging like fishes into the 
water dwell there with their bodies scratched by 
tortoises. 

18. ‘By such penances endured for a time, — by 
the higher they attain heaven, by the lower the 
world of men ; by the path of pain they eventually 
dwell in happiness, — pain, they say, is the root of 
merit.’ 

19. The king’s son, having heard this speech of 
the ascetic, even though he saw no lofty truth in it 
was not content, but gently uttered these thoughts 
to himself ; 

30 . ‘The penance is full of pain and of many 
kinds, and the fruit of the penance is mainly heaven 
at its best, and all the worlds are subject to change ; 
verily the labour of the hermitages is spent for but 
little gain. 

' Cf. the legend of the princess Sukanyd, given in Wilson's note, 
Hindu Drama, I, p. 263. 

* Cf. Beal, 517 (or perhaps 'though he had not himself yet 
attained the highest truth '). 
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21. ' Those who abandoning wealth, kindred, and 
worldly objects, undertake vows for the sake of 
heaven, — they, when parted, only wish to go to a 
still greater wood of their own again.’. 

22. ‘He who by all these bodily toils which are 
called penances, seeks a sphere of action for the sake 
of desire, — hot examining the inherent evils of mun- 
dane existence, he only seeks pain by pain. 

23. ‘ There is ever to living creatures fear from 
death, and they with all their efforts seek to be 
bom again; where there is action, there must in- 
evitably be death, — he is always drowned therein, 
just because he is afraid. 

24. ‘Some undergo misery for the sake of this 
world, others meet toil for the sake of heaven ; all 
living beings, wretched through hope and always 
missing their aim, fall certainly for the sake of 
happiness into misery. 

25. ‘ It is not the effort itself which I blame, — 
which flinging aside the base pursues a high path 
of its own ; but the wise, by all this common toil, 
ought to attain that state in which nothing needs 
ever to be done again. 

26. ‘If the mortification of the body here is 
religion, then the body’s happiness is only irreligion ; 
but by religion a man obtains happiness in the next 
world, therefore religion here bears irreligion as its 
fruit. 

27. ‘Since it is only by the mind’s authority that 
the body either acts or ceases to act, therefore to 
control the thought is alone befitting, — ^without the 
thought the body is like a log. 

' Their desired heaven will only be a fresh penancc-grove. 
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28. ‘ If merit is gained by purity of food, then 
there is merit also in the deer; and in those men 
also who live as outcasts from all enjoyments, through 
being estranged from them by the fault of their 
destiny. 

29. * If the deliberate choice of pain is a cause of 
merit, why should not that same choice be directed 
to pleasure ? If you say that the choice of pleasure 
carries no authority, is not the choice of pain equally 
without authority ? 

30. ‘So too those who for the sake of purifying 
their actions, earnestly sprinkle water on themselves, 
saying, " this is a sacred spot,” — even there this 
satisfaction resides only in the heart, — for waters 
will not cleanse away sin. 

31. ‘The water which has been touched by the 
virtuous, — that is the spot, if you wish for a sacred 
spot on the earth; therefore I count as a place of 
pilgrimage only the virtues of a virtuous man ’, — 
water without doubt is only water.' 

32. Thus he uttered his discourse full of various 
arguments, and the sun went down into the west ; 
then he entered the grove where penances had now 
ceased and whose trees were gray with the smoke 
of the (Evening) oblations ; 

33. Where the sacred fires had been duly trans- 
ferred when kindled to other spots, — all crowded 
with the holy hermits v^ho had performed their 
ablutions, and with the shrines of the gods murmur- 
ing with the muttered prayers, — it seemed all alive 
like the full service of religion in exercise. 

34. He spent several nights there, himself like 


* Gu»in eva? 
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the moon, examining their penances; and he de- 
parted from that penance-field, feeling that he had 
comprehended the whole nature of penance. 

35. The dwellers of the hermitage followed him 
with their minds fixed on the greatness of soul 
visible in his person, as if they were great seers 
beholding Religion herself, withdrawn from a land 
invaded by the base. 

36. Then he looked on all those ascetics with 
their matted hair, bark garments, and rag-strips 
waving, and he stood considering their penances 
under an auspicious and noble tree by the way-side. 

37. Then the hermits having approached stood 
surrounding the best of men ; and an old man from 
among them thus addressed him respectfully in a 
gentle voice : 

38. ‘ At thy coming the hermitage seems to have 
become full, it becomes as it were empty when thou 
art gone, — therefore, my son, thou wilt not surel)’ 
desert it, as the loved life the body of one who 
wishes to live. 

39. ‘ In -front stands the holy mountain Ilimavat, 
inhabited by Brahmarshis, r^arshis, and surarshis ; 
by whose mere presence the merit of these penances 
becomes multiplied to the ascetics. 

40. ‘ Near us also are holy spots of pilgrimage, 
which become ladders to heaven ; loved by divine 
sages and saints whose souls are intent on devotion 
and who keep their souls in perfect control. 

41. ‘ From hence, again, the Northern quarter is 
especially to be fitly followed for the sake of pre- 
eminent merit; even one Who was wise starting 
towards the south could not advance one single step. 

42. ‘ Hast thou seen in this sacred grove one who 
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neglects all ceremonies or who follows confused 
ceremonies or an outcast or one impure, that thou 
dost not desire to dwell here ? Speak it out, and 
let the abode be welcomed. 

43. ‘These hermits here desire thee as their 
companion in penance, thee who art like a store- 
house of penance, — to dwell with thee who art like 
Indra would bring prosperity even to Vrrhaspati.’ 

44. He, the chief of the wise, when thus addressed 
in the midst of the ascetics by their chief — having 
resolved in his mind to put an end to all existence — 
thus uttered his inward thought : 

45. ‘ The upright-souled saints, the upholders of 
religion, become the very ideal of our own kindred 
through their delight in showing hospitality ; by all 
these kind feelings of thine towards me affection is 
produced in me and the path which regards the self 
as supreme * is revealed. 

46. ‘ I seem to be all at once bathed by these 
gentle heart-touching words of thine, and the joy 
now throbs in me once more which I felt when I 
first grasped the idea of dharma. 

47. ‘ There is sorrow to me when I reflect that I 
shall have to depart, leaving you who are thus 
engaged, you who are such a refuge and who have 
shOAm such excessive kindness to me, — just as there 
was when I had to leave my kindred behind. 

48. ‘ But this devotion of yours is for the sake of 
heaven, — while my desire is that there may be no 
fresh birth; therefore I wish not to dwell in this 
wood ; the nature of cessation is different from that 
of activity. 

49. ' It is not therefore any dislike on my part or 

' Obscure, cf. Mahfibh.V, 1593 
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the wrong conduct of another, which makes me go 
away from this wood ,* for ye are all like great sages, 
standing fast in the religious duties which are in 
accordance with former ages.' 

50. Then having heard the prince’s discourse, 
gracious and of deep meaning, gentle, strong, and 
full of dignity, the ascetics paid him especial honour. 

51. But a certain Brahman who was lying there 
in the ashes, tall and wearing his hair in a tuft, and 
clothed in the bark of trees, with reddish eyes and 
a thin long nose, and carrying a pot with water * in 
his hand, thus lifted his voice : 

52. ‘ O sage, brave indeed is thy purpose, who, 
young as thou art, hast seen the evils of birth ; he who, 
having pondered thoroughly heaven and liberation, 
makes up his mind for liberation, — he is indeed 
brave ! 

53. ‘ By all those various sacrifices, penances, and 
vows the slaves of passion desire to go to heaven: 
but the strong, having battled with passion as with 
an enemy, desire to obtain liberation. 

54. ' If this is thy settled purpose, go quickly to 
Vindhyakosh/.4a ; the Muni Ard//a lives there who 
has gained a'n insight into absolute bliss; 

55. ‘ From him thou wilt hear the path to truth, 
and if thou hast a desire for it, thou wilt embrace 
it ; but as I foresee, this purpose of thine will go on 
further, after having rejected his theory. 

56. ‘ With the nose of a well-fed horse, large long 
eyes, a red lower lip, white sharp teeth, and a thin 
red tongue, — this face of thine will drink up the 
entire ocean of what is to be known. 

* Conjectural. Dr. von Bdhtlingk suggests ku«n</avahasto, ' the 
back of whose hand was like a kwn<fa.' 
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57. ‘That unfathomed depth which characterises 
thee, that majesty and all those signs of thine, — 
they shall win a teacher’s chair in the earth which 
was never won by sages even in a former age.’ 

58. The prince replied, ‘ Very well,’ and having 
saluted the company of sages he departed; the 
hermits also having duly performed to him all 
the rites of courtesy entered again into the ascetic- 
grove.^ 
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1. Meanwhile the attendant of the horse, in deep 
distress, when his unselfish master thus went into 
the forest, made every effort in the road to dis- 
solve ’ his load of sorrow, and yet in spite of it all 
not a tear dropped from him. 

2. But the road which by his lord’s command he 
had traversed in one night with that horse, — that 
same road he now travelled in eight days, pondering 
his lord’s absence. 

3. And the horse Kawthaka, though he still went 
on bravely, flagged and had lost all spirit in his 
heart ; and decked though he was with ornaments, 
he had lost all his beauty when bereft of his 
master. 

4. And turning round towards that ascetic-grove, 
he neighed repeatedly with a mournful sound ; and 
though pressed with hunger, he welcomed not nor 
tasted any grass or water on the road, as before ®. 

5. Slowly they two at last came back to the 
city called after Kapila, which seemed empty 
when deserted by that hero who was bent on the 


' Vigraha seems here used in an unusual sense. Cf. Tennyson’s 
‘ Home they brought her warrior dead, &c.' 

* I lead ndbhinananda, supposing na to have been written 
on the margin and inserted in the wrong place, otherwise abhis 
must be used for abhi [This is confirmed by the Tibetan, which 
traiislates abhinananda by mhon*par ma dga, where mhon*par is 
the usual translation of the preposition abhi. H.W.] 
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salvation of the world, — like the sky bereft of 
the sun. 

6. Bright as it was with lotus-covered waters, 
adorned also with trees full of flowers, that garden 
of his, which was now like a forest, was no longer 
gay with citizens who had lost all their gladness. 

7. Then those two, — who w'ere as it were silently 
forbidden by the sad inhabitants who were wander- 
ing in that direction, their brightness gone and 
their eyes dim wdth tears, — slowly entered the city 
which seemed all bathed in gloom. 

8 . Having heard that they had returned with 
their limbs all relaxed, coming back without the 
pride of the ^iikya race, the men of the city shed 
tears in the road, as when in old days the chariot of 
the son of Dararatha came back. 

9. Full of wrath, the people followed A'^awdaka 
in the road, crying behind him with tears, ‘ Where 
is the king’s son, the glory of his race and kingdom ? 
he has been stolen away by thee.’ 

10. Then he said to those farthful ones, ‘ I have 
not left the king’s son ; but by him in the unin- 
habited forest I weeping and the dress of a house- 
holder were abandoned together.’ 

XI. Having heard these words of his those 
crowds adopted a most difficult resolve ; they did 
not wipe away the tears which fell from their eyes, 
and they blamed their own (evil) hearts on account 
of the consequences of their actions ; 

12. Then they said, ‘Let us go this very day 
into that forest, whither he is gone, whose gait is 
like the king of elephants; without him we have 
no wish to live, like the senses when the souls 
depart 
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1 3. * This city bereft of him is a forest, and that 
forest which possesses him is a city; the city with* 
out him has no charms for us, like heaven without 
the lord of the Maruts, when Vrttra was slain 

14. Next the women crowded to the rows of 
windows, crying to one another, ‘ The prince has 
returned ; ’ but having heard that his horse had an 
empty back, they closed the windows again and 
wailed aloud. 

15. But the king, having undertaken religious 
observances for the recovery of his son, with his 
mind distressed by the vow and the sorrow, was 
muttering prayers in the temple, and performing 
such rites as suited the occasion. 

16. Then with his eyes filled with tears, — taking 
the horse, his whole soul fixed on the horse, — over- 
come with grief he* entered the palace as if his 
master had been killed by an enemy. 

1 7. And entering the royal stable, looking about 
with his eyes full of tears, Kamthaka uttered a loud 
sound, as if he were uttering his woe to the people. 

18. Then the birds that fed in the middle of the 
house, and the carefully cherished horses that were 
tied near by, re-echoed the sound of that horse, 
thinking that it might be the return of the prince. 

19. And the people, deceived by an excessive 
joy, who were in the neighbourhood of the king’s 
inner apartments, thought in dieir hearts, ' Since the 
horse Kamthaka neighs, it must be that die prince 
is coming.’ 

20. Then the women, who were fainting with 


* Quoted by D^gymladatta, on UnSdMteru 1 , 15611 

* Sc. iTAandaka. 
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sorrow, now in wild joy, with their eyes rolling to 
see the prince, rushed out of the palace full of hope, 
like flickering lightnings from an autumn cloud. 

21. With their dress hanging down, and their 
linen garments soiled, their faces untouched by 
collyrium and with eyes dimmed by tears; dark 
and discoloured and destitute of all painting S like 
the stars in the sky, pale-red with the ending of 
night ; 

22. With their feet unstained by red, and un- 
decked by anklets, — thehr faces without earrings, 
and their ears in their native simplicity, — their 
loins with only nature’s fulness, and uncircled by 
any girdle, — ^and their bosoms bare of strings of 
pearls as if they had been robbed. 

23. But when they saw A'^andaka standing help- 
less, his eyes filled with tears, and the horse, die 
noble women wept with pale faces, like cows aban- 
doned by the bull in the midst of the forest. 

24. Then the king’s principal queen Gautaml, 
like a fond cow that has lost her calf, fell bursting 
into tears on the ground with outstretched arms, 
like a golden plantain-tree with trembling leaves. 

25. Some of the other women, bereft of their 
brightness and with arms and souls lifeless, and 
seeming to have lost their senses in their despon- 
dency, raised no cry, shed no tear, and breathed 
not, standing senseless as if painted®. 

26. Others as having lost all self-control, fainting 
in their sorrow for their lord, their faces pouring 
tears from their eyes, watered their bosoms from 

’ Is 9^^'anaya used here irregularly in the fern, to distinguish 
it from a^^ana, ‘ the pinguent? ' 

.* Conjectural. 
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which all sandal-wood was banished, like a mountain 
the rocks with its streams. 

27. Then that royal palace was illumined with 
their faces pelted by the tears from their eyes, as a 
lake in the time of the first rains with its dripping 
lotuses pelted by the rain from the clouds. 

28. The noble women beat their breasts with 
their lotjus-like hands, falling incessantly, whose An- 
gers were round and plump, which had their arteries 
hidden and bore no ornaments, — as creepers tossed 
by the wind strike themselves with their shoots. 

29. And again how those women shone forth, 
as their bosoms rose up together after the blow 
from the hand, and trembled with the shock, — 
like the streams, when their pairs of ruddy geese 
shake, as the lotuses on which they sit wave about 
with the wind from the wood 

30. As they pressed their breasts with their 
hands, so too they pressed their hands with their 
breasts, — dull to all feelings of pity, they made 
their hands and bosoms inflict mutual pains on 
each other, 

31. Then thus spoke Yarodhari, shedding tears 
with deep® sorrow, her bosom heaving with ner 
sighs, her eyes discoloured with anger, and her 
voice choking with emotipn through the influence 
of despondency: 

32. ‘Leaving me helplessly asleep in the night, 
whither, O A'^amdaka, is he, the desire of my heart, 

‘ This is an obscure verse, — yathipi is rot clear; I have 
taken yathS as a ‘how' of admiration. I'he latter lines seem to 
compare the hand swaying with the motion of the bosom to the 
bird seated on the tossed lottis. 

* Is vig&dha for agfidha, or should we read vigS</^a? 
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gone? and when thou and Ka»fthaka are alone 
come back, while three went away together, my 
mind trembles. 

33. ‘Why dost thou weep to-day, O cruel one, 
having done a dishonourable, pitiless, and unfriendly 
deed to me ? Cease thy tears and be content in 
thy heart, — tears and that deed of thine ill agree. 

34. ‘Through thee, his dear obedient faithful loyal 
companion, always doing what was right, the son 
of my lord is gone never to return, — rejoice, — all 
hail ! thy pains have gained their end. 

35. ‘ Better for a man a wise enemy rather than 
a foolish friend unskilled in emergencies ; by thee, 
the unwise self-styled friend, a great calamity has 
been brought upon this family. 

36. ‘ These women are sorely to be pitied who 
have put away their ornaments, having their eyes 
red and dimmed with continuous tears, who are as 
it were desolate widows, though their lord still 
stands as unshaken as the earth or Mount Himavat. 

37. ‘And these lines of palaces seem to weep 
aloud, flinging up their dovecots for arms, with the 
long’ unbroken moan of their cloves, — separated 
verily, with him, from all who could restrain them. 

38. ‘ Even that horse Ka/wthaka without doubt 
desired my utter ruin ; for he bore away from hence 
my treasure when all were sound asleep in the 
night, — like one who steals jewels. 

39. * When he was able to bear even the onsets of 
arrows, and still more the strokes of whips, — ^how 
then for fear of the fall of a whip, could he go carry- 
ing jyith him my prosperity and my heart together ? 

40. ‘ The base creature now neighs loudly. Ailing 
the king's palace with the sound ; but when he 
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carried away my beloved, then this vilest of horses 
was dumb. 

41. * If he had neighed and so woke up the people, 
or had even made a noise with his hoofs on the 
ground, or had made the loudest sound he could with 
his jaws, my grief would not have been so great.’ 

42. Having thus heard the queen’s words, their 
syllables choked with tears and full of lament, slowly 
A'^a/^daka uttered this answer, with his face ben*^ 
down, his voice low with tears, and his hands clasped 
in supplication : 

43. ‘ Surely, O queen, thou wilt not blame Kam- 
thaka nor wilt thou show thy anger against me, — 
know that we two are entirely guiltless, — that god 
amongst men, O queen, is gone away like a god. 

44. ‘ I indeed, though I well knew the king’s com- 
mand, as though dragged by force by some divine 
powers, brought quickly to him this swift steed, and 
followed him on the road unwearied. 

45. ‘And this best of horses 'as he went along 
touched not the ground with the tips of his hoofs as 
if they were kept aloft from it ; and so too, having 
his mouth restrained as by fate, he made no sound 
with his jaws and neighed not. 

46. ‘ When the prince went out, then the gate was 
thrown open of its own accord ; and the darkness of 
the night was, as it were, pierced by the sun, — we may 
learn from hence too that this was the ordering of fate. 

47. ‘ When also by the king’s command, in palace 
and city, diligent guards had been placed by thou- 
sands, and at that time they were all overcome by 
sleep and woke not, — we may learn from hence too 
that this was the ordering of fate. 

48. ‘When also the garment, approved for a 
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hermit’s dwelling in the forest, was offered to him at 
the moment by some denizen of heaven, and the 
tiara which he threw into the sky was carried off, 
— we may learn from hence too that this was the 
ordering of fate. 

49. * Do not therefore assume^ that his departure 
arises from the fault of either of us, O queen; 
neither I nor this horse acted by our own choice ; he 
went on his way with the gods as his retinue.’ 

50. Having thus heard the history of the prince’s 
departure, so marvellous in many ways, those women, 
as though losing their grief, were filled with wonder, 
but they again took up their distress at the thought 
of his becoming an ascetic. 

51. With her eyes filled with the tears of despon- 
dency, wretched like an osprey who has lost her 
young, — Cautaml abandoning all self-control wailed 
aloud, — she fainted, and with a weeping face ex- 
claimed : 

52. ‘ Beautiful, soft, black, and all in great waves, 
growing each from its own special root, — those hairs 
of his are tossed on the ground, worthy to be en- 
circled by a royal diadem. 

53. ‘With his long arms and lion-gait, his bull- 
like eye, and his beauty bright like gold, his broad 
chest, and his voice deep as a drum or a cloud, — 
should such a hero as this dwell in a hermitage ? 

54. ‘ This earth is indeed unworthy as regards 
that peerless doer of noble actions, for such a vir- 
tuous hero has gone away from her, — if is the merits 
and virtues of the subjects which produce their king. 

55. ‘ Those two feet of his, tender, with their 
• • 

' Should we read pratipattum for pratigantum? 
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beautiful web spread between the toes, with thtir 
ankles concealed, and soft like a blue lotus, — ^how 
can they, bearing a wheel marked in the middle, 
walk on the hard ground of the skirts of the forest ? 

56. * That body, which deserves to sit or lie on 
the roof of a palace, — honoured with cosdy garments, 
aloes, and sandal-wood, — how will that manly body 
live in the woods, exposed to the attacks of the cold, 
the heat, and the rain ? 

57. ‘He who was proud of his family, goodness, 
strength, energy, sacred learning, beauty, and youth, 
— who was ever ready to give, not to ask, — ^how 
will he go about begging alms from others ? 

58. ‘ He who, lying on a spotless golden bed, was 
awakened during the night by the concert of musical 
instruments, — how alas! will he, my ascetic, sleep 
to-day on the bare ground with only one rag of 
cloth interposed ? ’ 

59. Having heard this piteous lamentation, the 
women, embracing one anodier with their arms, 
rained the tears from their eyes, as the shaken 
creepers drop honey from their flowers. 

60. Then Ya^odhari fell upon the ground, like 
the ruddy goose parted from her mate, and in utter 
bewilderment she slowly lamented, with her voice 
repeatedly stopped by sobs : 

61. ‘If he wishes to practise a religious life after 
abandoning me his lawful wife widowed,— -where is 
his religion, who wishes to follow penance without 
his lawful wife to share it with him ? 

62. ‘ He surely has never heard of the monarchs 
of olden times, his own ancestors, Mahasudar^a ' and 


' Mahftsodassana is the name of a king in (^taka 1 , 95. 
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the rest, — ^how they went with their wives into the 
forest, — that he thus wishes to follow a religious life 
without me. 

63. ‘ He does not see that husband and wife are 
both consecrated in sacrifices, and both purified by 
the performance of the rites of the Veda, and both 
destined to enjoy * the same results afterwards, — he 
therefore grudges me a share in his merit- 

64. Surely it must be that this fond lover of 
religion, knowing that my mind was secretly quar- 
relling even with my beloved, lightly and without 
fear has deserted me thus angry, in the hope to 
obtain heavenly nymphs in Indra’s world ! 

65. ‘ But what kind of a thought is this of mine ? 
those women even there have the attributes which 
belong to bodies, — for whose sake he thus practises 
austerities in the forest, deserting his royal magnifi- 
cence and my fond devotion. 

66. ‘ I have no such longing for the joy of heaven, 
nor is that hard for even common people to win if they 
are resolute® ; but my one desire is how he my beloved 
may never leave me either in this world or the next. 

67. ‘ Even if I am unworthy to look on my husband’s 
face with its long eyes and bright smile, still is this 
poor R 4 hula never to roll about in his father’s lap ? 

68. ‘ Alas ! the mind of that wise hero is terribly 
stern, — gentle as his beauty seems, it is pitilessly 
cruel, — who can desert of his own accord such an 
infant son with his inarticulate talk, one who would 
charm even an enemy. 

69. *My heart too is certainly most stern, yea, 

« ' 

' I read bubhukshQ for bubhukshuA. 

* Api, 1 think, should properlj follow ^anasy a. 
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made of rock or fashioned even of iron, which does 
not break when its lord is gone to the forest, 
serted by his royal glory like an orphan, — ^he so well 
worthy of happiness.’ 

70. So the queen, fainting in her woe, wept and 
pondered and wailed aloud repeatedly, — self-pos- 
sessed as she was by nature, yet in her distress she 
remembered not her fortitude and felt no shame. 

71. Seeing Yarodhari thus bewildered with her 
wild utterances of grief and fallen on the ground, all 
the women cried out with their faces streaming 
with tears like large lotuses beaten by the rain. 

72. But the king, having ended his prayers, and 
performed, the auspicious rites of the sacrifice, now 
came out of the temple ; and being smitten by the 
wailing sound of the people, he tottered like an 
elephant at the crash of a thunderbolt. 

73. Having heard (of the arrival) of both Kham- 
daka and Ka^^thaka, and having learned the fixed 
resolve of his son, the lord of the earth fell struck 
down by sorrow like the banner of Indra when the 
festival is over *. 

74. Then the king, distracted by his grief for his 
son, being held up for a moment by his attendants 
all of the same race, gazed on the horse with his 
eyes filled with tears, and then falling on the ground 
wailed aloud : 

75. ‘ After having done many dear exploits for me 
in battle, one great deed of cruelty, O Kax«thaka, 
hast thou done, — for by thee that dear son of mine, 
dear for his every virtue, has been tossed down in 
the wood, dear as he was, like a worthless thing. 


* Cf. I, 63. 
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76. ‘ Therefore either lead me to-day where he is, 
or go quickly and bring him back again ; without 
him there is no life left to me, as to one plunged in 
sickness without the true medicine. 

77. ‘ When Suvar»ani'shMtvin was carried away by 
death, it seemed impossible that Srt^jfaya * should 
not die; and shall I, when my duty-loving son is 
gone, fear to set my soul free, like any coward ? 

78. ‘ How should not the mind of Manu himself be 
distracted, when parted from his dear virtuous son *, 
— (Manu) the son of Vivasvat, who knew the higher 
and the lower, the mighty lord of creatures, the 
institutor of the ten chieftains ®. 

79. ‘ I envy the monarch, that friend of Indra, the 
wise son of king hgz *, who, when his son went into 
the forest, went himself to heaven, and dragged out 
no miserable life here with vain tears. 

80. ‘ Describe to me, O beloved one, the court of 
that hermitage, whither thou hast carried him who is 
as my funeral oblation of water ; these my vital airs 
are all ready to depart, and are eager for it, longing 
to drink it.’ 

81. Thus the king, in his grief for his separation 
from his son, — losing all his innate firmness which 
was stedfast like the earth, — loudly lamented as one 
distraught, like Dararatha, a prey to his sorrow for 
R 4 ma. 

' See Mah&bh. XII, 31. The MSS. read Sa^^ya for 

* Does this refer to his losing his son Sudyumna, who was 
changed to a woman, Vishnu Pur. IV, i ? 

' Darakshatrakrt t is an obscure phrase ; [the Tibetan renders 
it by rgyal'rigs bcu i>yas, ‘king-race ten made;' rgyahrigs is the 
ordinary franslation of kshatrij’a H. W.] 

* Dararatha. 
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82. Then the wise counsellor, endued with religious 
learning, courtesy, and virtue, and the old family 
priest, spoke to him as was befitting in these well- 
weighed words, neither with their faces overwhelmed 
by grief nor yet wholly unmoved : 

83. ‘Cease, O noblest of men, thy grief, regain 
thy firmness, — surely thou wilt not, O firm hero, 
shed tears like one of no self-control ; many kings 
on this earth have gone into the forests, throwing 
away their royal pomp like a crushed wreath. 

84. ‘ Moreover, this his state of mind was all pre- 
determined ; remember those words long ago of the 
holy sage Asita ; “ He will never be made to dwell 
even for a moment contentedly in heaven or in an 
emperor’s domain.” 

85. ‘ But if, O best of men, the effort must be 
made, quickly speak the word, we two will at once 
go together ; let the battle be waged in every way 
with thy son and his fate whatever it be.’ 

86. Then the king commanded them both, ‘ Do 
you both go quickly hence, — my heart will not 
return to quiet, any more than a bird’s in the woods 
longing for its young.’ 

87. With a prompt acquiescence at the king’s 
order the counsellor and the family priest went to 
that forest ; and then with his wives and his queen 
the king also, saying, ‘ It is done,’ performed the 
remainder of the rites. 
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1. Then the two, the counsellor and the family 
priest, beaten by the king with his scourge of tears, 
went with every effort to that forest in the hurry of 
affection, like two noble horses goaded. 

2. Having come at last full of weariness to that 
hermitage, accompanied by a fitting train, — they dis- 
missed their royal pomp and with sober gestures 
entered the abode of Bhclrgava. 

3. Having saluted that BrShman with due respect, 
and .having been honoured by him with due rever- 
ence in return, having seated themselves, plunging 
at once into the subject, they addressed Bhdrgava, 
who was likewise seated, concerning their errand. 

4. ‘ Let your honour know us to be respectively 
imperfect proficients in preserving the sacred learning 
and in retaining the state-counsels, — in the service of 
the monarch of the Ikshvdku race, pure in his valour 
and pure and wide in his glory. 

5. ‘His son, who is like f/ayanta, while he himself 
is like Indra, has come here, it is said, desirous to 
escape from the fear of old age and death, — knov 
that we two are come here on account of him.’ 

6. He answered them, ‘That prince of the long 
arms did indeed come here, but not as one un- 
awakened ; “this dharma only brings us back again,” 
— recognising this, he went off forthwith towards 
Ar&daL, seeking liberation.’ 

7. Then they two, having understood the true 
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state of things, bade that Br&hman at once farewell, 
and wearied though they were, went on as if they 
were unwearied, thither whither the prince was gone. 

8. As they were going, they saw him bereft of all 
ornaments but still radiant with his beauty, sitting 
like a king in the road at the foot of a tree, like the 
sun under the canopy of a cloud. 

9. Leaving his chariot, the family priest then went 
up to the prince with the counsellor, as the saint 
Aurvajeya** went with VSmadeva, wishing to see 
Rdma when he dwelt in the forest. 

10. They paid him honour as was fitting, as .Jukra 
and Awgiras honoured Indra in heaven ; and he in 
return paid due honour to them, as Indra in heaven 
to 5 ukra and A^^giras. 

1 1. Then they, having obtained his permission, sat 
down near him who was the banner of the i^ikya race; 
and they shone in his proximity like the two stars of 
the asterism Punarv'asfi in conjunction with the moon. 

1 2. The family priest* addressed the prince who 
shone brightly as he sat at the foot of the tree, as 
Vrfhaspati addressed Indra’s son 6^ayanta, seated in 
heaven under the heavenly tree pSri^dta : 

1 3. ‘ O prince, consider for a moment what the 
king with his eyes raining tears said to thee, as he 
lay fainting on the ground with the arrow of thy 
sorrow plunged into his heart. 

14. ‘ “ I know that thy resolve is fixed upon reli- 
gion, and I am convinced that this purpose of thine 
is unchanging ® ; but I am consumed with a flame of 

* Is sri^ayi for sra^i ? 

* Agastya, •■the son of Urvarf. V&madeva was Dararalha’s 
counseUor. 

’ Conjectural. [The Tibetan reads the second line, khyod*kyi 
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anguish like fire at thy flying to the woods at an in- 
opportune time. 

15. ‘ “ Come, thou who lovest duty, for the sake of 
what is my heart’s desire, — abandon this purpose 
for the sake of duty; this huge swollen stream of 
sorrow sweeps me away as a river’s torrent its 
bank. 

16. ‘ “ That effect * which is wrought in the clouds, 
water, the dry grass, and the mountains by the wind, 
the sun, the fire, and the thunderbolt, — that same 
effect this grief produces in us by its tearing in 
pieces, its drying up, its burning, and its cleaving. 

17. ‘ “ Enjoy therefore for a while the sovereignty 
of the earth, — thou shall go to the forest at the time 
provided by the .ristras, — do not show disregard for 
thy unhappy kindred, — compassion for all creatures 
is the true religion. 

18. ‘“Religion is not wrought out only in the 
forests, the salvation of ascetics can be accomplished 
even in a city ; thought and effort are the true 
means ; the forest and the badge are only a coward’s 
signs. 

19. Liberation has been attained even by house- 
holders, Indras among men, who wore diadems, and 
carried strings of pearls suspended on their shoulders, 
whose garlands were entangled with bracelets, and 
who lay cradled in the lap of Fortune. 

20. ‘ “ Bali and Va^abdhu, the two younger 
brothers of Dhruva, Vaibhr^l^, Ash4^jfi4a, and Amti- 


„bjrun>var*;,g}rur>var doii'ni qes-pa.o, know tby purpose which 
is about to arise, (or which has arisen) in thy mind' Can they 
have read bhSvinam or bhivitam ? H.W.] 

* I read vritti/l. 
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devaS and dranaka also, the king of the Videhas, 
and king Sens^t’s son, his tree of ripe blessing * ; 

21. Know that all these great kings who were 
householders were well skilled in attaining the merit 
which leads to final bliss, — do thou also therefore 
obtain both® simultaneously — royal magnificence and 
the control over the mind. 

22. ‘“I desire, — when 1 have once closely em- 
braced thee after thy kingly consecration is once 
performed, and while thou art still wet with tlie 
sacred water, — when I behold thee with the pomp 
of the royal umbrella, — in the fulness of that joy to 
enter the forest.” 

23. ‘ Thus did the king say to tliee m a speech 
whose words were stopped by tears, — surely having 
heard it, for the sake of what is so dear to him, thou 
wilt with all affection follow his affection. 

24. ‘ I'he king of the .SSkyas is drowned in a deep 
sea of sorrow, full of waves of trouble, springing 
from thee; do thou therefore deliver him helpless 
and protectorless like an ox drowning in the sea. 

25. ‘ Having heard that Bhishma who sprang from 
Gangd’s womb, Rdma, and Rima the son of Bhrfgu, 
— ^all did what would please their fathers ; — surely 
thou too wilt do thy fatlier s desire 

26. ‘ Consider also the queen, who brought thee 

‘ Cf. I, 51 ; IX, 60. 

* My reading pikadrumam is conjectural, PSradrumau as two 

old kings would be a possible reading. Senagit’s son is praised for 
his philosophical depth in Mah^bh. XII, 6524, &c.; he is there 
called Medhivin. [The Tibetan has brtan>pai (dhruv'a) nu 
VO, ‘the firm one’s younger brother (?);’ it also has „gro dan Ijon* 
9in*can for pdkadruma, ‘having a tree of — ?’ It takes sena^i- 
tarila as acc.. plural. H.W.] 

* Ubheipi, although with pragrihya e. 
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up, who has not yet gone to the region inhabited by 
Agastya* — wilt thou not take some heed of her, 
who ceaselessly grieves like a fond cow that has lost 
her calf ? 

27. ‘ Surely thou wilt succour thy wife by the 
sight of thee, who now mourns widowed yet with 
her lord still alive, — like a swan separated from her 
mate or a female elephant deserted in the forest by 
her companion. 

28. ‘ Thy only son, a child little deserving such 
woe, distressed with sorrow, and * . . . . — O deliver 
Rihula from the grief of his kindred like the full 
moon from the contact of Rdhu ! 

29. ‘ Burned with the fire of anguish within him, 
to which thy absence adds fresh fuel, — a fire whose 
smoke is sighs and its flame despair, — he wanders 
for a sight of thee through the women’s apartments 
and the whole city.’ 

30. The Bodhisattva, — whose perfection was ab- 
solute, — having heard the words of the family priest, 
reflected for a moment, knowing all the virtues of 
the virtuous, and then thus uttered his gentle reply : 

31. ‘I well know the paternal tenderness ® of the 
king, especially that which he has displayed towards 
me.; yet knowing this as 1 do, still alarmed at sick- 
ness, old age, and death, I am inevitably forced to 
leavp my kindred. 

^2. ‘ Who would not wish to see his dear kindred, 
if but this separation from beloved ones did not 
exist ? but since even after it has been once, senara- 

* The floatfa, — the r^km of the god of deadi. 

* Five qrDables are here lost, — apakvasattvam f 

* Should we read tanayaprasaktam? 
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tion will still come again, it is for this that I abandon 
my father, however loving 

33. ‘ I do not however approve that thou shouldst 
consider the king’s grief as caused by me, when in 
the midst of his dream-like unions he is afflicted by 
thoughts of separations in the future. 

34. ‘Thus let thy thoughts settle into certainty, 
having seen the multiform in its various develop- 
ments; neither a son nor kindred is the cause of 
sorrow, — this sorrow is only caused by ignorance. 

35. ‘ Since parting is inevitably fixed in the course 
of time for all beings, just as for travellers who have 
joined company on a road,— what wise man would 
cherish sorrow, when he loses his kindred, even 
though he loves them * ? 

36- ‘ Leaving his kindred in another world, he 
departs hither ; and having stolen away * from them 
here, he goes forth once more ; “ having gone thither, 
go thou elsewhere also,” — such is the lot of man- 
kind, — what consideration can the yogin have for 
them ® ? 

37. ‘ Since from the moment of leaving the womb 
death is a characteristic adjunct *, why, in thy affec- 
tion for thy son, hast thou called my departure to 
the forest ill-timed ? 

38. ‘There may be an ‘‘ill time” in one’s attain- 
ing a worldly object, — time indeed is described as 

* Some letters are here lost in the original. 

* Pralabhja, cf. Horace, 'vivens moriensque fefellit.’ [The 
Tibetan has rab'tu bslasmas, ‘ having deceived.' H.W.] 

* The Tibetan has for the fourth line dedtar (evan) ^dorddan 
skyeda rjeS'SU rten mam ci, ‘thus what kind of reliance is there 
on man who is of a leaving disposition?’ Should we read in the 
original ityevamgane ty^gini kosnurodhaA ? 

* Can anubadhSya wrongly used for anubandhSya? 
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inseparably connected with all things ^ ; time drags 
the world into all its various times ; but all time 
suits a bliss which is really worthy of praise *. 

39. ‘ That the king should wish to surrender to 
me his kingdom, — this is a noble thought, well 
worthy of a father j but it would be as improper 
for me to accept it, as for a sick man through greed 
to accept unwholesome food. 

40. ‘ How can it be right for the wise man to 
enter royalty, the home of illusion, where are found 
anxiety, passion, and weariness, and the violation 
of all right through another’s service ? 

41. ‘The golden palace seems to me to be on 
fire ; the daintiest viands seem mixed with poison ; 
infested with crocodiles ® [is the tranquil lotus-bed].' 

42. Having heard the king’s son uttering this 
discourse, well suitable to his virtues and knowledge 
of the soul, freed from all desires, full of sound 
reasons, and weighty, — the counsellor thus made 
answer : 

43. ‘ This resolve of thine is an excellent counsel, 
not unfit in itself but only unfit at the present time ; 
it could not be thy duty, loving duty as thou dost, 
to leave thy father in his old age to sorrow. 

44. ‘ Surely thy mind is not very penetrating, or 
it is ill-skilled in examining duty, wealth, and 
pleasure*, — when for the sake of an unseen result 
thou departest disregarding a visible end. 


* Cf. Pin. Ill, 3, 44. 

* I.e. mukti can never be ill-titned. But this is an obscure rloka. 

* The remainder of the prince’s speech is lost. B7 Beal’s 
translation from the Chinese, fifteen verses are wanting. 

* The three well-known ‘secular’ ends of human action. 
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45. ‘Again, some say that there is another birth, — 
others with confident assertion say that there is not ; 
since then the matter is all in doubt, it is right to 
enjoy the good fortune which comes into thy hand. 

46. ‘ If there is any activity hereafter, we will 
enjoy ourselves in it as may offer ; or if there is no 
activity beyond this life, then there is an assured 
liberation to all the world without any effort. 

47. ‘ Some say there is a future life, but they do 
not allow the possibility of liberation ; as fire is hot 
by nature and water liquid, so they hold that there 
is a special nature in our power of action \ 

48. ‘Some maintain that all things arise from 
inherent properties, — both good and evil and exist- 
ence and non-existence ; and since all this world 
thus arises spontaneously, therefore also all effort 
of ours is vain. 

49. ‘ Since the action of the senses is fixed, and 
so too the agreeableness or the disagreeableness of 
outward objects, — then for that which is united to 
old age and pains, what effort can avail to alter 
it ? Does it not all arise spontaneously •* 

50. ‘The fire becomes quenched by water, and 
fire causes ® water to evaporate ; and different 
elements, united in a body, producing unity, bear 
up the world. 

51. ‘That the nature of the embryo in the womb 
is produced as composed of hands, feet, belly, back, 
and head, and that it is also united with the soul,— 
the wise declare that all this comes of itself sponta- 
neously. 

52. ‘ Who causes the sharpness of the thorn ? or 


* I.e. it cannot be abolished. 


* Tread famayaati. 
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the various natures of beasts and birds ? All this has 
arisen spontaneously ; there is no acting from desire, 
how then can there be such a thing as will ? 

53. * Others say that creation comes from !^ara, — 
what need then is there of the effort of the conscious 
soul * ? That which is the cause of the action of 
the world, is also determined as the cause of its 
ceasing to act. 

54. ‘ Some say that the coming -into being and 
the destruction of being are alike caused by the 
soul; but they say that coming into being arises 
without effort, while the attainment of liberation is 
by effort 

55. 'A man dischaiges his debt to his ancestors 
by begetting offspring, to the saints by sacred lore, 
to the gods by sacrifices; he h bom with these 
three debts upon him, whoever has liberation 
(from these,), he indeed has liberation. 

56. ‘ Thus by this series of rules the wise pro- 
mise liberation to him who uses effort; but however 
ready for effort with all their energy, those who 
seek liberation will find weariness. 

57. ‘ Therefore, gentle youth, if thou hast a love 
for liberation, follow rightly the prescribed rule; 
thus vrilt thou thyself attain to it, and the king’s 
grief will come to an end. 

58. ‘ And as for thy meditations on the evils of 
life ending in thy return from the forest to thy 
home, — ^let not the thought of this trouble thee, my 
son, — those in old time also have returned from the 
forests to their houses. 

59*. ‘The king Awbarlsha^ though he had 


^ Purusbji. 


’ Probably ihc son of N&bh&ga. 
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dwelt in the forest, went back to the city, sur- 
rounded by his children ; so too R 4 ma, seeing the 
earth oppressed by the base, came forth from his 
hermitage and ruled it again. 

60. * So too Drumdksha, the king of the tSiilvas, 
came to his city from the forest with his son ; and 
S&mkriti Awtideva after he had become a Brah- 
marshi, received his royal dignity from the saint 
Varish/<^. 

61. 'Such men as these, illustrious in glory 
and virtue, left the forests and came back to their 
houses ; therefore it is no sin to return from a her- 
mitage to one’s home, if it be only for the sake of 
duty.’ 

62. Then having heard the affectionate and loyal 
words of the minister, who was as the eye of the 
king, — firm in his resolve, the king’s son made 
his answer, with nothing omitted or displaced* 
neither tedious* nor hasty: 

63. ‘ This doubt whether anything exists or not, 
is not to be solved for me by another’s words; 
having determined the truth by asceticism or quiet- 
ism, I will myself grasp whatever is ascertained 
concerning it. 

64. ' It is not for me to accept a theory which 
depends on the unknown and is all controverted, 
and which involves a hundred prepossessions ; what 

* This might mean Amtideva (cf. 1 , 57, IX, ao) the son of 
SaaikrAi, but in Mah&bh. XII, 10^3 we have Ramtideva the son of 
Samkn'ti; cf. Burnouf on Rudraka and Udraka, Introduction, p. 386. 
[The Tibetan takes s&mkrfti as sbyin'sreg*dah>bcas, ‘together 
with burnt offering.' H.W.] Would this imply an old reading 
s&huti?— For Amtideva’s connection with Varish/ia see Mahfibh. 
XII, 8591. 

* I read avyastam. * Or ‘prejudiced?’ 
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wise man would go by another’s belief? Man- 
kind -are like the blind directed in the darkness 
by the blind. 

65. ‘ But even though I cannot iHscem the truth, 
yet still, if good and evil are doubted, let one’s mind 
be set on the good; even a toil^ in vain is to be 
chosen by him whose soul is good, while the man 
of base soul has no joy <even in the truth. 

66. ‘ But having seen that this ‘'sacred tradition” 
is uncertain, know that that only is right which 
has been uttered by the trustworthy; and know 
that trustworthiness means the absence of faults; 
he who is without faults will not utter an un- 
truth. 

67. ‘And as for what thou saidst to me in regatu 
to my returning to my home, by alleging Rdma and 
others as examples, they are no authority, — for in 
determining duty, how canst thou quote as autho- 
rities those who have broken their vows ? 

68. ‘Even the sun, therefore, may fall to the 
earth, even the mountain Himavat may lose its 
firmness ; but never would I return to my home as 
a man of the world, with no knowledge of the truth 
and my senses only alert for external objects. 

69. ‘ I would enter the blazing fire, but not my 
house with my purpose unfulfilled’ Thus he 
proudly made his resolve, and rising up in ac- 
cordance with it, full of disinterestedness, went 
his way. 

70. Then the minister and the Brihman, bpth 
full of tears, having heard his firm determination, 
and having followed him awhile with despondent 


‘ MSS khedo. 
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ooks, and overcome with sorrow, slowly returned 
of necessity to the city. 

71. Through their love for the prince and their 
devotion to the king, they returned, and often 
stopped looking back^; they could neither behold 
him on the road nor yet lose the sight of him, — 
shining in his own splendour and beyond the reach 
of all others, like the sun. 

72. Having placed faithful emissaries in disguise 
to find out the actions of him who was the supreme 
refuge of all, they went on with faltering steps, 
saying to each other, ‘How shall we approach 
the king and see him, who is longing for his dear 
son ?’ 

^ Another reading gives ‘full of reproach.’ 
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1. The prince, he of the broad and lusty chest, 
having thus dismissed the minister and the priest, 
crossed the Ganges with its speeding waves and 
went to R4^grfha with its beautiful palaces. 

2 . He reached the city distinguished by the five 
hills, well guarded and adorned with mountains, and 
supported and hallowed by auspicious sacred places 
— ^like Brahman * in a holy calm going to the upper- 
most heaven. 

3. Having heard of his majesty and strength, and 
his splendid beauty, surpassing all other men, the 
people of that region were all astonished as at him 
who has a bull for his sign and is immovable in his 
vow ®. 

4. On seeing him, he who was going elsewhere stood 
still, and he who was standing there followed him in 
the way ; he who was walking gently and gravely ran 
quickly, and he who was sitting at once sprang up. 

5. Some people reverenced him with their hands, 
others in worship saluted him with their heads, some 
addressed him with affectionate words, — not one 
went on without paying him homage. 

6. Those who were wearing gay-coloured dresses 
were ashamed when they saw him, those who were 
talking on random subjects fell to silence on the 


‘ Tapoda is the name of a tirtha in Magadha. 
* SvayaMbhfi. * 4!va. 
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road ; no one indulged in an improper thought, as at 
the presence of Religion herself embodied. 

7. In the men and the women on the highway, 
even though they were intent or other business, 
that conduct alone with the profoundest reverence 
seemed proper which is enjoined by the rules of 
royal homage; but his eyes never looked upon 
them. 

8. His brows, his forehead, his mouth, or his 
eyes, — ^his body, his hands, his feet, or his gait, — 
whatever part of him any one beheld, that at once 
riveted his eyes. 

9. Having beheld him with the beautiful circle of 
hair between his brows ^ and with long eyes, with his 
radiant body and his hands showing a graceful 
membrane between the fingers, — so worthy of ruling 
the earth and yet wearing a mendicant’s dress, — the 
Goddess of R^^grfha was herself perturbed. 

10. Then A'ewya®, the lord of the court of the 
Magadhas, beheld from the outside of his palace the 
immense concourse of people, and asked the reason 
of it ; and thus did a man recount it to him : 

11. ‘He who was thus foretold by the Br&hmans, 
“ he will either attain supreme wisdom or the empire 
of the earth,” — it is he, the son of the king of the 
iSilkyas, who is the ascetic whom the people are 
gazing at.’ 

12. The king, having heard this and perceived its 
meaning with his mind, thus at once spoke to that 
man : ‘ Let it be known whither he is going ; ’ and the 
man, receiving the command, followed the prince. 

' Sq the Tibetan. The Sanskrit text seems corrupt here. Cf. 
I, 65 c. 

* A name of Bimtnsftra, see Burnouf, Introd. p. 165. 
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13. With unresdess eyes, seeing only a yoke's 
length before him S with his voice hushed, and his 
walk slow and measured, he, the noblest of mendi- 
cants, went begging alms, keeping his limbs and his 
wandering thoughts under control. 

14. Having received such alms as were offered, 
he retired to a lonely cascade of the mountain; 
and having eaten it there in die fitting manner, 
he ascended the mountain PS^ava*. 

1 5. In that wood, thickly filled with lodhra trees, 
having its thickets resonant with the notes of the 
peacocks, he the sun of mankind shone, wearing his 
red dress, like the morning sun above the eastern 
mountain. 

16. That ro3ral attendant, having thus watched 
him there, related it all to the king .Sre^ya ; and the 
king, when he heard it, in his deep veneration, 
started himself to go thither with a modest retinue. 

17. He who was like the P&mdavaiS in heroism, and 
like a mountain in stature, ascended Pdm<&va, that 
noblest of mountains , — a crown-wearer, of lion-like 
gait, a lion among men, as a maned lion ascends a 
mountain. 

18. There he beheld the Bodhisattva, resplendent 
as he sat on his hams, with subdued senses, as if the 
mountain were moving >, and he himself were a peak 
thereof, — like the moon rising from the top of a cloud. 

19. Him, distinguished by his beauty of form and 
perfect tranquillity as the very creation of Religion 

‘ Hardy explains this * he does not look before hun further than 
the distance of a plough or nine qpans ’ (Manual of Buddhism, 
P-37*)- 

* Cf. Lalitavistara. 

* Le. as if he, not the mountain, were entitled to the name alala. 
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herself^ — filled with astonishment and affectionate 
regard the king of men approached, as Indra the 
self-existent (Brahman). 

20. He, the chief of the courteous, having 
courteously drawn nigh to him, inquired as to the 
equilibrium of his bodily humours; and the other 
with equal gentleness assured the king of his 
health of mind and freedom from aH ailments. 

21. Then the king sat down on the clean surface 
of the rock, dark blue like an elephant’s ear; and 
being seated^, with the other’s assent, he thus spoke, 
desiring to know his state of mind ; 

22. ‘1 have a strong friendship with thy family, 
come down by inheritance and well proved; since 
from this a desire to speak to thee, my son, has 
arisen in me, therefore listen to my words of 
affection. 

23. ‘ When I consider thy widespread race, 
beginning with the sun, thy fresh youth, and thy 
conspicuous beauty, — ^whence comes this resolve, of 
thine so out of all harmony with the rest, set wholly 
on a mendicant’s life, not on a kingdom 

24. ’ Thy limbs are worthy of red sandal-wood • 
perfumes, — ^they do not deserve the rough contact 
of red cloth ; this hand is fit to protect subjects, it 
deserves not to hold food given by another. 

25. ‘If therefore, gentle youth, through thy love 
for thy father thou desirest not thy paternal kingdom 
in thy generosity, — then at any rate thy choice must 
not be excused, — accepting forthwith one half of my 
kingdom. 

26. ' If thou actest thus there will be no viol«ice 

* NrtpopavUya? with Srsba SandhL 

* Lohitaiandana may mean 'saSron.' 
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shown to thine own people, and by the mere lapse of 
time imperial power at last flies for refuge to the 
tranquil mind; therefore be pleased to do me a 
kindness, — the prosperity of the good becomes very 
powerful, when aided by the good ^ 

27. ‘ But if from th)- pride of race thou dost not 
now feel confidence in me, then plunge with thy 
arrows into countless armies, and with me as thy ally 
seek to conquer thy foes. 

28. ‘Choose thou therefore one of these ends, 

pursue according to rule religious merit, wealth, 
and pleasure ; for these, love and the rest, in reverse 
order, are the three objects in life ; when men die 
they pass into dissolution as far as re^^ards this 
world. : 

29. ‘That which is pleasure when it has over- 
powered wealth and merit, is wealth when it has 
conquered merit and pleasure; so too it is merit, 
when pleasure and wealth fall into abeyance ; but all 
would have to be alike abandoned, if thy desired 
end “ were obtained. 

30. ‘ Do thou therefore by pursuing the three 
objects of life, cause this beauty of thine to bear its 
fruit ; they say that when the attainment of religion, 
wealth, and pleasure is complete in all its parts, then 
the end of man is complete. 

31. ‘Do not thou let these two brawny arms lie 
useless which are worthy to draw the bow ; they are 
well fitted like MAndliAtr/’s to conquer the three 
worlds, much more the earth. 

‘ [The Tibetan translates the fourth line, dam<pa-mams dan 
bcas*pa8^m>pai dpal gphel-lo,' by being with the good the prosperity 
of the good increases.’ H. W.] 

• Nirvfba. 
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32. ‘I speak this to you out of affection, — not 
through love of dominion or through astonishment ; 
beholding this mendicant-dress of thine, I am filled 
with compassion and I shed tears. 

33. *0 thou who desirest the mendicant’s stage of 
life, enjoy pleasures now ; in due time, O thou lover 
of religion, thou shalt practise religion f — ere old age 
comes on and overcomes this thy beauty, well worthy 
of thy illustrious race. 

34. ‘ The old man can obtain merit by religion ; 
old age is helpless for the enjoyment of pleasures ; 
therefore they say that pleasures belong to the 
young man, wealth to the middle-aged, and religion 
to the old. 

35. ‘ Youth in this present world is. the enemy of 
religion and wealth, — since pleasures, however we 
guard them, are hard to hold, therefore, wherever 
pleasures are to be found, there they seize them. 

36. ‘Old age is prone to reflection’, it is grave and 
intent on remaining quiet ; it attains imimpassioned- 
ness with but little effort, unavoidably, and for very 
shame. 

37. ‘ Therefore having passed through the decep- 
tive period of youth, fickle, intent on external objects, 
heedless, impatient, not looking at the distance, — 
they take breath like men who have escaped safe 
through a forest. 

38. ‘ Let therefore this fickle time of youth first 
pass by, reckless and giddy, — our early years are the 
mark for pleasure, they cannot be kept from the 
power of the senses. 

39. * Or if religion is really thy one aim, then offer 


* VimaKayanti? 
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sacrifices, — this is thy family’s immemorial custom, 
— *-climbing to highest heaven by sacrifices, even 
Indra, the lord of the winds, went thus to highest 
heaven. 

40. ‘ With their arms pressed * by golden brace- 
lets, and their variegated diadems resplendent with 
the light of gems, royal sages have reached the same 
goal by sacrifices which great sages reached by self- 
mortification.* 

41. Thus spoke the monarch of the Magadhas, 
who spoke well and strongly like Indra*; but having 
heard it, the prince did not falter, (firm) like the 
mountain Kailisa, having its many summits varie- 
gated (with lines of metals). 


Vidash/a; cf. samdash/a in Raghuv. XVI, 65. 
Valabhid, ‘ the smiter of the demon Vala.’ 
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1. Being thus addressed by the monarch of the 
Magadhas, in a hostile speech with a friendly face. — 
self-possessed, unchanged, pure by family and per- 
sonal purity, the son of iSuddhodana thus made 
answer : 

2. ‘This is not to be called a strange thing for 
thee, born as thou art in the great family whose 
ensign is the lion ‘ — that by thee of pure conduct. 
O lover of thy friends, this line of conduct should 
be adopted towards him who stands as one of 
thy friends. 

3. ‘ Amongst the bad a friendsjiip, worthy of their 
family, ceases to continue (and fades) like prosperity 
among the faint-hearted; it is only the good who 
keep increasing the old friendship of their ancestors 
by a new succession of friendly acts. 

4. ‘ But those men who act unchangingly towards 
their friends in reverses of fortune, I esteem in my 
heart as true friends ; who is not the friend of the 
prosperous man in his times of abundance ? 

5. * So those who, having obtained riches in the 
world, employ them for the sake of their friends and 
religion, — their wealth has real solidity, and when it 
perishes it produces no pain at the end. 

6. ‘ This thy determination concerning me, O king, 
is prompted* by pure generosity and friendship • ; 

* So the Tibetan explains haryamka, sen^ges in^>pai. 

* The Sanskrit of this line is comipt and does not scan. The 
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I will meet thee courteously with simple friendship ; 
I would not utter aught else in my reply. 

7. ‘I, having experienced the fear of old age and 
death, fly to this path of rehgion in my desire for 
liberation; leaving behind my dear kindred with 
tears in their faces, — still more then those pleasures 
which are the causes of evil. 

8. ' I am not so afraid even of serpents nor of 
thunderbolts falling from heaven, nor of flames 
blown together by the wind, as I am afraid of these 
worldly objects. 

9. ‘ These transient pleasures, — the robbers of our 
happiness and our wealth, and whidi float empty and 
like illusions through the world, — infatuate men’s 
minds even when they are only hoped for, — still 
more when they take up their abode in the soul. 

10. * The victims of pleasure attain not to happi- 
ness even in the heaven of the gods, still less in the 
world of mortals; he who is athirst is never satis- 
fied with pleasures, as the fire, the friend of the 
wind, with fuel. 

11. ‘There is no calamity in the world like plea- 
sures, — people are devoted to th«m through delu- 
sion ; when he once knows the truth and so fears 
evil, what wise man would of his own choice desire 
evil ? 

12. 'When they have obtained all the earth 
girdled by the sea, kings wish to conquer the other 
side of the great ocean ; mankind are never satiated 

Tibetan renders it as fellows: khyod'kyi (te) nes.pa (vinix/ia- 
yzA) gan.shig bdag.la dinigs<pa ^di, 'wbatevw a determination of 
thine imagines of me, to ^lis (answering I would say).' 1 would 
read vibhftvya m&m ^va. The translation given atove is con- 
jectural. 
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with pleasures, as the ocean with the waters that fall 
into it 

13. 'When it had rained a golden shower from 
heaven, and when he had conquered the continents 
and the four oceans, and had even obtained the half 
of 5 akra’s throne Mdndhdtrf was still unsatisfied 
with worldly objects. 

14. * Though he had enjoyed the kingdom of the 
gods in heaven, when Indra had concealed himself 
through fear of Vrrtra, and though in his pride he 
had made the great iPfshis bear his litter*, Nahusha 
fell, unsatisfied with pleasures. 

15. ' King (Purtlravas) the son of IdU, having 
penetrated into the furthest heaven, and brought 
the goddess Urvarl into his power, — when he 
wished in his greed to take away gold from the 
/?<shis *, — being unsatisfied with pleasures, fell into 
destruction. 

16. ‘Who would put his trust in these worldly 
objects, whether in heaven or in earth, unsettled as to 
lot or family, — ^which passed from Bali to Indra, and 
from Indra to Nahusha, and then again from Nahusha 
back to Indra ? 

17. ‘Who would seek these enemies bearing the 
name of pleasures, by whom even those sages have 
been overcome, who were devoted to other pursuits, 
whose only clothes were rags, whose food was roots, 
fruits, and water, and who wore their twisted locks 
as long as snakes ? 

18. ' Those pleasures for whose sake even Ugr 4 - 
yudha *, armed terribly as he was witli his ^Japon, 

* Divy&vadftna, pp. 213-334. * , • Mahftbh. V, 533. 

'"Mahibh. I, 3147. 

* See HarivaMM. ch. xx. He was anted with a discus. 
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found death at Bhlshma’s hands, — is not the mere 
thought of them unlucky and fatal, — still more the 
thought of the irreligious whose lives are spent in 
their service ? 

19. ‘Who that considers the paltry flavour of 
worldly objects, — the very height of union being 
only insatiety, — the blame of the virtuous, and the 
certain sin, — ^has ever drawn near this poison which is 
called pleasure ? 

20. ‘ When they hear of the miseries of those who 
are intent on pleasure and are devoted to worldly 
pursuits such as agriculture and the rest, and the 
self-content of those who are careless of pleasure — 
it well befits the self-controlled to fling it away ®. 

21. ‘ Success in pleasure is to be considered a 
misery in the man of pleasure, for he becomes in- 
toxicated when his desired pleasures are attained; 
through intoxication he does what should not be 
done, not what should be done ; and being wounded 
thereby he falls into a miserable end. 

22. ‘ These pleasures which are gained and kept 
by toil, — which after deceiving leave you and return 
whence they came, — these pleasures which are but 
borrowed for a time *, what man of self-control, if he 
is wise, would delight in them ? 

23. ‘What man of self-control could find satis- 
faction in these pleasures which are like a torch of 
hay, — ^which excite thirst when ypu seek them and 
when you grasp them, and which they who abandon 
not keep only as misery * ? 

24« ^hose men of no self-control who are bitten by 

* Dharmabhii. (Cf. V, g, 6.) * I would read kArniiT 

* For ytiitaka cC 1 ^, 4 , ax. * I would read pariptntL 
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them in their hearts, fall into ruin and attain not bliss, 
— what man of self-control could find satisfaction in 
these pleasures, which are like an angry, cruel serpent? 

25. ‘Even if they enjoy them men are not satis- 
fied, like dogs famishing with hunger over a bone, — 
what man of self-control could find satisfaction in 
these pleasures, which are like a skeleton composed 
of dry bones ? 

26. ‘ What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in these pleasures which are like flesh that has 
been flung away, and which produce misery by their 
being held only in common with kings, thieves* 
water, and fire ^ ? 

27. ‘What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in these pleasures, which, like the senses are 
destructive, and which bring calamity on every hand 
to those who abide in them, from the side of friends 
even more than from open enemies ? 

28. ‘ What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures, which are like the fruit that 
grows on the top of a tree, — which those who would 
leap up to reach fall down upon a mountain or into 
a forest, waters, or the ocean ? 

29. ‘ What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures, which are like snatching up 
a hot coal, — men never attain happiness, however 
they pursue them, increase them, or guard them ? 

30. ‘ What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures, which are like the enjoymenti 
in a dream, — which are gained by their recipients 
after manifold pilgrimages and labours, and then 
perish in a moment ? 


' I.e. any one of tbeae can seiae them from m. 


* Ayatana. 
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31. ‘What man of self-control could hnd satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures which are like a spear*, 
sword, or club, — for the sake of which the Kurus, 
the Vrtshffis and the Awdhakas, the Maithilas and 
the Dzmdakus suffered destruction ? 

33. ‘ What man of self-control could find satistac- 
iion in . those pleasures which dissolve friendships 
and for the sake of which the two Asuras Suwda and 
Upasuwda perished, victims engaged in mutual 
enmity ? 

33. ‘ None, however their intellect is blinded with 
pleasure, g^ve themselves up, as in compassion, 
to ravenous beasts*; so what man of self-control 
could find satisfaction in those pleasures which are 
disastrous and constant enemies ? 

34. * He whose intellect is blinded with pleasure 
does pitiable things; he incurs calamities, such as 
death, bonds, and the like ; the wretch, who is the 
miserable slave of hope for the sake of pleasure, 
well deserves the pain of death even in the world of 
the living, 

35. ‘Deer are lured to their de.struction bysong5*,in- 
sects for the sake of the brightness fly into the fire, the 
fish greedy foi the flesh swallows the iron hook, — 
therefore worldly objects produce misery as their end. 

36. ' As for the common opinion, “ pleasures are 
enjoyments,” none of them when examined are 

' The Chinese translation seems to take rftla as a stake for 
impaling criminals in ver. 864. 

* The text is corrupt. I would read kravyStsu nitm&nam. 
The va in line i is for iva, a rare form, but allowed by Sanskrit 
lezicogsaphers. Perhaps we should translate iSmindhasaMj-Ra, 
‘these men who are called “ blinded with pleasure.'" 

* Cf. Kldambar! (Calc, ed.), p. 27, 1 . 6 infra. 
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worthy of being enjoyed ; fine garments and the rest 
are only the accessories of things, — they are to be 
regarded as merely the remedies for pain. 

37. ' Water is desired for allaying thirst ; food in 
the same way for removing hunger; a house for 
keeping off the wind, the heat of the sun, and the 
rain ; and dress for keeping off the cold and to cover 
one’s nakedness. 

38. *So too a bed is for removing drowsiness; 
a carriage for remedying the fatigue of a journey ; a 
seat for alleviating the pain of standing ; so badiing 
as a means for washing, health, and strength. 

39. 'External objects therefore are to human 
beings means for remedying pain, not in themselves 
sources of enjoyment ; what wise man would allow 
that he enjoys those delights which are only used as 
remedial ? 

40. * He who, when burned with the heat of bilious 
fever, maintains that cold appliances are an enjoy- 
ment, when he is only engaged in alleviating pain, — 
he indeed might give the name of enjoyment to 
pleasures. 

41. ‘ Since variableness is found in all pleasures, I 
cannot apply to them the name of enjoyment ; the 
very conditions which mark pleasure, bring also in 
its turn pain. 

42. * Heavy garments and fragrant aloe-wood are 
pleasant in the cold, but an annoyance in the heat*; 
and the moonbeams and sandal-wood are pleasant 
in the heat, but a pain in the cold. 

43. 'Since the well-known opposite pairs*, such 

> I have ailopted Ptofesior Kielhom’s suggested reading sukhiTS 
ille I9 asukhijra gharme. 

* CC 4 vlwrMx** of the Pjrthagereans (Aiist. fihks, 1, 6). 
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as gain and loss and the rest; are inseparably con- 
nected with everything in this world,— therefore no 
man is invariably happy on the earth nor invariably 
wretched. 

44. ‘ When I see how the nature of pleasure and 
pain are mixed, 1 consider royalty and slavery as the 
same ; a king does not always smile, nor is a slave 
always in pain. 

45. ' Since to be a king involves a wider range of 
command, therefore the pains of a king ace great ; 
for a king is like a peg *, — he endures trouble for the 
sake of the world. 

46. * A king is unfortunate, if he places his trust 
in his royalty which is apt to desert and loves crooked 
turns * ; and on the other hand, if he does not trust in 
it, then what can be the happiness of a timid king ? 

47. ‘And since' after even conquering the whole 
earth, one city only can serve as a dwelling-place, 
and even there only one house can be inhabited, is 
not royalty mere labour for others ? 

48. ‘ And even in royal clothing one pair of gar- 
ments is all he needs, and just enough food to keep 
off hunger ; so only one bed, and only one seat ; all 
a kung* s other distinctions are only for pride. 

49. ‘ And if all these fruits are desired for the sake 
of satisfaction, I can be satisfied without a kingdom ; 
and if a man is once satisfied in this world, are not 
all distinctions indistinguishable ? 

50. ‘ He then who has attained the auspicious road 
to happiness is not to be deceived in regard to plea- 
sures ; remembering thy professed friendship, tell me 
again and again, do they keep their promise ? 

* Cf. Isaiah xsii. 33, 34 CVTJ). 

* Professor Kielhorn wodd read rasskamltre. 
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51. ‘I have not repaired to the forest through 
anger, nor because my diadem has been dashed 
down by an enemy' s arrows ; nor have I set my 
desires on loftier objects that I thus refuse thy 
proposal. 

52. ‘ Only he who, having once let go a malignant 
incensed serpent, or a blazing hay>torch all on fire, 
would strive again to seize it, would ever seek 
pleasures again after having once abandoned them. 

53. ‘ Only he who, though seeing, would envy the 
blind, though free the bound, though wealthy the 
destitute, though sound in his reason the maniac^ — 
only he, I say, would envy one who is devoted to 
worldly objects. 

54. ‘ He who lives on alms, my good friend, is not 
to be pitied, having gained his end and being set on 
escaping the fear of old age and death ; he has here 
the best happiness, perfect calm, and hereafter all 
pains are for him abolished. 

55. ‘ But he is to be pitied who is overpowered by 
thirst though set in the midst of great wealth, — ^who 
attains not the happiness of calm here, while pain 
has to be experienced hereafter. 

56. ‘ Thus to speak to me is well worthy of Uiy 
character, thy mode of life, and thy family ; and to 
carry out my resolve is also befitting my character, 
my mode of life, and my family. 

5 7. ‘ I have been wounded by the enjoyment of the 
world, and I have come out longing to obtain peace ; 

1 would not accept an empire free from all ill even 
in the third heaven, how much less amongst men ? 

58. ‘ But as for what thou saidst to me, O king, 
that the universal pursuit of the three objects is the 

* Sc. as luk in heaven, Ac. 
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supreme end of man, — and ' thou saidst that what I 
r^;ard as the desirable is misery, — ^thy three objects 
are perishable and also unsatisfying. 

59. * Buc that world in which there is np old age 
nor fear, no birth, nor death, nor anxieties*, that 
alone I consider the highest end of man, where there 
is no ever-reneWed action. 

60. ‘ And as for what thou saidst, “ wait till old 
age comes, for youth is ever subject to change ; — 
this want of decision is itself uncertain ; for age too 
can be irresolute and youth can be firm. 

61. ‘But since Fate* is so well skilled in its 
art as to draw the world in all its various ages 
into its power, — how shall the wise man, who 
desires tranquillity, wait for old age, when he knows 
not when the time of death will be ? 

63. ‘ When death stands ready like a hunter, with 
old age as his weapon, and diseases scattered about 
as his arrows, smiting down living creatures who fly 
like deer to the forest of destiny, what desire can 
there be in any one for length of life ? 

63. ' It well befits the youthful son or the old man 
or the child so to act with all promptitude that they 
may choose the action of the religious man whose 
soul is all mercy, — nay, better still, his inactivity. 

64. ‘ And as for what thou saidst, *“ be diligent in 
sacrifices for religion, such as are worthy of thy race 
and bring a glorious fruit," — ^honour to such sacrifices ! 
I desire not that fruit which is sought by causing 
pain to others*! 

* I m'ould read anartha itj ftttha (for ity artha). 

* AdhaysaA 

* Ko, ‘who?’ seems here used for *&te.' Professor Kielhom 
would read — Yad&artako ^agad vaya^bn sarveshu varam vikarsbati. 

* Yad ishyate is the true reading. 
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65. * To kill a helpless victim through a wish for 
future reward, — it would be an unseemly action for 
a merciful-hearted good man, even if the reward of 
the sacrifice were eternal ; but what if, after all, it is 
subject to decay ? 

66. ' And even if true religion did not consist in 
quite another rule of conduct, by self-restraint, moral 
practice and a total absence of passion, — still it 
would not be seemly to follow the rule of sacrifice, 
where the highest reward is described as attained 
only by slaughter. 

67. ‘ Even that happiness which comes to a man, 
while he stays in this world, through the injury of 
another, is hateful to the wise compassionate heart ; 
how much more if it be something beyond our sight 
in another life ? 

68. ' I am not to be lured into a course of action 
for future reward; — my mind does not delight, O 
king, in future births ; these actions are uncertain 
and wavering in their direction, like plants beaten by 
the rain from a cloud. 

69. ‘ I have come here with a wish to see next the 
seer Ari^a who proclaims liberation; I start this 
very day, — happiness be to thee, O king ; forgive 
my words which may seem harsh through their abso- 
lute freedom from passion K 

70. •* Now therefore do thou guard (the world) like 
Indra in heaven ; guard it continually like the sun 
by thy excellencies; guard its best happiness here; 

' I read xamatattva. 

* This verse is obscure,— the division of die dauses is uncer- 
tain, the Chinese translation giving only six; but ava seems to 
occur eight times. The Tibetan has its equivalent srubs nine 
times. 
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guard the earth ; guard life by the noble*; guard 
the sons of the good ; guard thy royal powers, O 
king ; and guard thine own religion. 

71. ‘ As in the midst of a sudden catastrophe aris- 
ing from the flame of (fire), the enemy of cold, a bird, 
to deliver its body, betakes itself to the enemy of 
fire (water), — so do thou, when occasion calls, betake 
ihyself, to deliver thy mind, to those who will 
destroy the enemies of thy home 

72. The king himself, folding his hands, with a 
sudden longing come upon him, replied, * Thou art 
obtaining thy desire without hindrance ; when thou 
hast at last accomplished all that thou hast to do, 
thou shalt :'how hereafter thy favour towards me.’ 

73. Having given his firm promise to the mon- 
arch, he proceeded to the Vairva«*tara hermitage : 
and, after watching him with astonishment, as he 
wandered on in his course, the king and’ his cour- 
tiers returned to the mountain (of Ri^giri). 

' So the Tibetan. 

* This is a very hard verse, but the obscure Chinese translation 
helps to explain it, w. 913-915. I read in c, himtrixatrutn, 
i.e. water, as the enemy of the enemy of cold (fire). The bird flies 
to water to stop the effects of fire ; as the king is to destroy lus 
enemies by means of their enemies, cf. Manu VII, 158. Here, 
however, it seems to mean also that he is to destroy his passions 
by their opposites; the home (kshaya) is the summom bonum, 
nirviua. — I read samplava for sambhava, as the two words are 
confused in XII, 34 and 38. 

* ATa seems used in a very artificial manner with the ellipsis of 
the substantive which should follow it; cf. Amarakosha HI, 4, 1, 
fi (we might also read prfipad).. 
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1. Then the moon of the Ikshv&ku race turned 
towards the hermitage of the sage Ar&i/a ’ of tran- 
quil life, — as it were, doing honour to it by his beauty. 

2. He drew near, on being addressed in a loud 
voice ‘ Welcome ’ by the kinsman of Kdldma, as he 
saw him. from afar. 

3. They, having mutually asked after each other’s 
health as was fitting, sat do«'n in a clean place on 
two pure wooden seats. 

4. The best of sages, having seen the prince 
seated, and as it were drinking in the sight of 
him with eyes opened wide in revere e, thus 
addressed him ; 

5. *I know, gentle youth, how thou hast come 
forth from thy home, having severed the bond of 
affection, as a wild elephant its cord. 

6. ‘In every way thy mind is stedfast and wise, 
who hast come here after abandoning royal luxury 
like a creeper-plant with poisonous fruit. 

7. ‘ It is no marvel that kings have retired to the 
forest who have grown old in years, having given 
up their glory to their children, like a garland left 
behind after being used. 

8. ‘But this is to me indeed a marvel that thou art 
come hither in life’s fresh prime, set in the open held 

' AriUAi bolds an early form of the SSmkhya doctrine. 
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of the world's enjoyments, ere thou hast as yet tasted 
of their happiness. 

9. * Verily thou art a worthy vessel to receive this 
highest religion ; having mastered it with full know- 
ledge, cross at once over the sea of misery. 

10. ‘Though the doctrine is generally efficient only 
after a time, when the student has been thoroughly 
tested, thou art easy for me to examine from thy 
depth of character and determination.’ 

11. The prince, having heard these words of 
ArSidai, was filled with great pleasure and thus made 
reply: 

13 . ‘This extreme kindliness which thou showest 
to me, calmly passionless as thou art, makes me, im- 
perfect as I am, seem even already to have attained 
perfection. 

1 3. * I feel at the sight of thee like one longing to 
see who finds a light, — like one wishing to journey, 
a guide,— -or like one wishing to cross, a boat. 

14. ‘Wilt thou therefore deign to tell me that 
secret, if thou thinkest it should be told, whereby thy 
servant may be delivered from old age, death, and 
disease.’ 

1 5. Ar&da, thus impelled by the noble nature of 
the prince, declared in a concise form the tenets of 
his doctrine : 

16. ‘ O best of hearers, hear this bur firmly-settled 
theory, how our mortal existence arises and how it 
revolves. 

17. “‘The evolvent” and “the evolute,” birdi, 
old age, and death, — know that this has been called 
the realify by us ; do thou receive oiu: words, O thou 
who art stedfast in thy nature. 

18. ‘ But know, O thou who art deep in the search 
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into the nature of things, that the five elements’, 
egoism, intellect, and “the unmanifested’* are the 
“ evolvents ; ” 

19. ‘But know that the “evolutes” consist of in- 
tellect, external objects*, the senses, and the hands, 
feet, voice, anus, and generative organ, and also the 
mind. 

20. ‘ There is also a something which bears the 
name kshetr:^^, from* its knowledge of this “field” 
^shetra or the body) ; and those who investigate 
the soul call the soul kshetrs^a. 

21. ‘ Kapila with his disciple became the illu- 
minated, — such is the tradition ; and he, as the illu- 
minated, with his son is now called here Pn^pati. 

22. ‘That which is bom and grows old and is 
bound and dies, — ^is to be known as “the manifested,” 
and “ the unmanifested" is to be distinguished by its 
contrariety. 

23. ‘ Ignorance, the merit or demerit of former 
actions, and desire are to be known as the causes of 
mundane existence ; he who abides in the midst of 
this triad does not attain to the truth of things, — 

24. ‘ From mistake *, egoism, confusion, fluctua- 
tion, indiscrimination, false means, inordinate attach- 
ment, and gravitation. 

25. ‘Now “mistake” acts in a contrary manner, 
it does wrongly what it should do, and what it should 
think it thinks wrongly. 

26. “ I say,” “ I know,” “ I go,” “ 1 am firmly 

* Tbew aieobe tanmStriwi or subtile elements. 

’ Vishsvtn, correspondina to tlie gross elements. The in- 
tellect, bnddhi, is Ixrh sn evolver and anevolute. 

3 Should we read viparjraytd? C£ Sftsskhya, aphor. Ill, sf. 
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fixed,” it is thus that “ egoism ” shows itself here, 
O thou who art free from all egoism. 

27. ‘That state of mind is called “confusion,” 
O thou who art all unconfused, which views under 
one nature, massed like a lump of clay, objects that 
thus become confused in their nature. 

28. ‘ That state of mind which says that this mind, 
intellect, and these actions are the same as “ I,” and 
chat which says that all this aggregate is the same as 
“ I,” — is called “ fluctuation.” 

29. ‘That state of mind is called “indiscrimination,” 
O thou who art discriminating, which thinks there is 
no difference between the illuminated and the un- 
wise, and between the different evolvents. 

30. ‘ Uttering “ namas ” and “ vasha/,” sprinkling 
water upon sacrifices, &c. with or without the recital 
of Vedic hymns, and such like rites, — these are de- 
clared by the wise to be “ false. means,” O thou who 
art well skilled in true means. 

31. ‘That is called “inordinate attachment,” by 
which the fool is entangled in external objects through 
his mind, speech, actions, and thoughts, O thou who 
hast shaken thyself free from all attachments, 

32. ‘ The misery which a man imagines by the 
ideas " This is mine,” “ I am connected with this,” 
is to be recognised as “ gravitation,” — by this a man 
is borne downwards into new births. 

33. ‘Thus Ignorance, O ye wise, being fivefold 
in its diaracter, energises towards torpor, delusion, 
the great delusion, and the two kinds of darkness b 

34. ‘ Know, that among these indolence is “ tor- 
por,” death and birth are “ delusion,” and be it clearly 


> Cr. Sfiwkhyaklrikl, 48 
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understood, O undeluded one, that desire is the 
“ great delusion.” 

35. ‘ Since by it even the higher beings are de- 
luded, therefore, O hero, is this called the "great 
delusion.” 

36. ‘ They define anger, O thou angerless one, as 
*‘ darkness : ” and despondency, O undesponding, they 
pronounce to be the " blind darkness.” 

37. ‘ The child, entangled in this fivefold ignorance, 
is effused in his different births in a world abounding 
with misery. 

38. ‘He wanders about in the world of embodied 
existence, thinking that I am the seer, and the 
hearer, and the thinker, — the effect and the cause. 

39. ‘Through these causes', O wise prince, the 
stream of ‘‘ torpor ” is set in motion ; be pleased to 
consider that in the absence of tne cause there is 
the absence of the effect 

40. ‘ Let the wise man who has right views know 
these four things, O thou who desirest liberation, — 
the illuminated and the unilluminated, the manifested 
and the unmanifested. 

41. ‘ The soul, having once learned to distinguish 
these four properly, having abandoned all (ideas of) 
straightness or quickness*, attains to the immortal 
sphere. 

4a. ‘ For this reason the BrAhmans in the world, 
discoursing on the supreme Brahman, practise here 
a rigorous course of sacred study and let other 
Br&hmans live with them to follow it also.’ 

43. The prince, having heard this discourse from the 
seer, asked concerning the means and the final state. 

, ‘ Cf. w. *3. 

* b rifles above all relative ideas ? The teat tnajr be corrapt 
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44. ‘ Wilt thou please to explain to me how, how 
far, and where this life of sacred study is to be led, 
and the limit of this course of life * ? ' 

45. Then Ar&da., according to his doctrine, de- 
clared to him in another way that course of life 
clearly and succinctly. 

46. ' The devotee, in the beginning, having left 
his house, and assumed the signs of the mendicant, 
goes on, following a rule of conduct which extends 
to the whole life. 

47. ' Cultivating absolute content with any alms 
from any person, he carries out his lonely life, indif- 
ferent to all feelings, meditating on the holy books, 
and satisfied in himself. 

48. * Then having seen how fear arises from 
passion and the highest happiness from the absence 
of passion, he strives, by restraining all the senses, 
to attain to tranquillity of mind. 

49. ‘ Then he reaches the first stage of contempla- 
tion, which is separated from desir^, evil intentions 
and the like, and arises from discrimination and which 
involves reasoning 

50. ’ And having obtained this ecstatic contempla- 
tion, and reasoning on various objects, the childish 
mind is carried away by the possession of the new 
unknown ecstasy. 

51. ' With a tranquillity of this kind, which disdains 
desire or dislike, he reaches the world of Brahman, 
deceived by the delight 

52. ‘ But the wise man, knowing that these reason- 
ings bewilder the mind, reaches a (second) stage of 
contemplation separate from this, which has its own 
pleasure and ecstasy. 

* Dharma. * Cf. Yogaptfitraa I, 41. 
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53. ’And he who, carded away by this pleasure, 
sees no further distinction, obtains a dwelling full of 
light, even amongst the Abhisura deities. 

54. ‘ But he who separates his mind from this 
pleasure and ecstasy, reaches the third stage of con- 
templation ecstatic but without pleasure. 

55. ' Upon this stage some teachers make their 
stand, thinking that it is indeed liberation, since 
pleasure and pain have been left behind and there 
is no exercise of the intellect. 

56. ‘ But he who, immersed in this ecstasy, strives 
not for a further distinction, obtains an ecstasy in 
common with the .Subhakrftsna deities. 

57. * But he who, having attained such a bliss 
desires it not but despises it, obtains the fourth stage 
of contemplation which is separate from all pleasure 
or pain. 

58. ’ The fruit of this contemplation which is on 
an equality with the Vrfhatphala deities, those who 
investigate the g^eat wisdom call the Vrzliatphala *. 

59. ‘ But rising beyond this contemplation, having 
seen the imperfections of all embodied souls, the 
wise man climbs to a yet higher wisdom in order to. 
abolish all body. 

60. * Then, having abandoned this contemplation, 
being resolved to find a further distinction, he be- 
comes as disgusted with form itself as he who knows 
the real is with pleasures. 

61. ‘ First he makes use of all the apertures of 
his body ; and next he exerts his will to experience 
a feeling of void space even in the solid parts \ 

62. ‘ But another wise man, having contracted his 
soul which is by nature extended everywhere like 

' The great fruit. * An obscure verse ; cf. Diet. 
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the ether,* — as he gazes ever further on, detects a 
yet higher distinction. 

63. ‘Another one of those who are profoundly 
versed in the supreme Self, having abolished himself 
by himself, sees that nothing exists and is called a 
Nihilist* 

64. * Then like the Mu«^-reed’s stalk • from its 
sheath or the bird from its cage, the soul, escaped 
from the body, is declared to be “ liberated.” 

65. ‘This is that supreme Brahman, constant, 
eternal, and without distinctive signs; which the 
wise who know reality declare to be liberation. 

66. ‘ Thus have I shown to thee the means and 
liberation; if thou hast understood and approved 
it, then act accordingly. 

67. ‘ Caiglshavya * and ( 7 anaka, and the aged 
Par^ra, by following this path, were liberated, and 
so were others who sought liberation.' 

68 . The prince having not accepted his words but 
having pondered them, filled with the force of his 
former arguments, thus made answer : 

69. ‘ I have heard this thy doctrine, subtil and 
pre-eminently auspicious, but I hold that it cannot 
be Anal, because it docs not teach us how to abandon 
this soul itself in the various bodies. 

70. ‘For I consider that the embodied soul, 
though freed from the evolutes and the evolvents, is 
still subject to the condition of birth and has the 
condition of a seed *, 

71. ‘ Even though the pure soul is declared to be 

^ 'Cf. lihabhapariilMeda, jloka 25. 

• ■ Cf. KaMa Up. VI, 17, 

* Mah&bh. IX, § $0; TattvakatUDudf, $ 5. 

^ This is expanded in the Chinese, w. 984, 985. 
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“liberated," yet as long as the soul remains there 
can be no absolute abandonment of it. 

72. * If we abandon successively all this triad, yet 
“distinction” is still perceived; as long as the soul itself 
continues, there tliis triad continues in a subtil form. 

73. * It is held (by some) that this is liberation, 
because the “ imperfections " are so attenuated, and 
the thinking power is inactive, and the term of 
existence is so prolonged ; 

74. * But as for this supposed abandonment of the 
principle of ^oism, — ^as long as the soul continues, 
there is no real abandonment of egoism. 

75 - ‘ The soul does not become free from qualities 
as long as it is not released from number and the 
rest ; therefore, as long as there is no freedom from 
qualities, there is no liberation declared for it. 

76. ‘ There is no real separation of the qualities 
and their subject ; for lire cannot be conceived, apart 
from its form and heat. 

77. ‘Before the body there will be nothing em- 
bodied, so before the qualities there will be no 
subject ; how, if it was originally free, could the 
soul ever become bound * ? 

78. ‘The body-knower (the soul) which is un- 
embodied, must be either knowing or unknowing ; 
if it is knowing, there must be some object to be 
known, and if there is this object, it is not liberated. 

79. ‘ Or if the soul is declared to be unknowing, 
then of what use to you is this imagined soul ? Even 
without such a soul, the existence of the absence of 
knowledge is notorious as, for instance, in a log of 
wood or a wall. 


' I read kasm&t for tasm&t. 
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8 0. ' And since each successive abandonment is 
held td be still accompanied by qualities, I maintain 
that the absolute attainment of our end can only be 
found in the abandonment of everything/ 

8 1. Thus did he remain unsatisfied after he had 
heard the doctrine of Arddjk; then having decided 
it to be incomplete, he turned away. 

82. Seeking to know the true distinction, he went 
to the hermitage of Udraka*, but he gained no clear 
understanding from his treatment of the soul. 

83. For the sage Udraka, having learned the 
inherent imperfections of the name and the thing 
named, took refuge in a theory beyond Nihilism, 
which maintained a name and a non-name. 

84. And since even a name and a non-name were 
substrata, however subtil, he went even further still 
and found his restlessness set at rest in the idea that 
there is no named and no un-named ; 

85. And because the intellect, rested there, not 
proceeding any further,— it became very subtil, and 
tliere was no such thing zs un-named nor as named. 

86. But because, even when it has reached this 
goal it yet returns again to the world, therefore the 
Bodhisattva, seeking something beyond, left Udraka. 

87. Having quitted his hermitage, fully resolved 
in his purpose, and seeking final bliss, he next 
visited the hermitage, called a city, of the royal 
sage Gaya. 

88. Then on the pure bank of the Naira»/anii 
the saint whose every effort was pure fixed his 
dwelling, bent as he was on a lonely habitation. 

89. Five mendicants, desiring liberation, came 


’ Cr. Burnouf, Introd. p. 386 n. It 4 s written Rudraka in XV, 89. 
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up to him when they beheld him there, just as the 
objects of the senses come up to a percipient who 
has gained wealth and health by his previous merit. 

90. Being honoured by these disciples who were 
dwelling in that family, as they bowed reverently 
with their bodies bent low in humility, as the mind 
is honoured by the restless senses, 

91. And thinking, ‘this may be the means of 
abolishing birth and death,’ he at once commenced 
a series of difficult austerities by fasting. 

92. For six years, vainly trying to attain merit ’, 
he practised self- mortification, performing many 
rules of abstinence, hard for a man to carry out. 

93. At the hours for eating, he, longing to cross 
the world whose farther shore is so difficult to 
reach, broke his vow with single jujube fruits, 
sesame seeds, and rice. 

94. But the emaciation which was produced in 
his body by that asceticism, became positive fatness 
through the splendour which invested him. 

95. Though thin, yet with his glory and his 
beauty unimpaired, he caused gladness to other 
eyes, as the autumnal moon in the beginning of 
her bright fortnight gladdens the lotuses. 

96 Having only skin and bone remaining, with 
his fat, flesh and blood entirely wasted, yet, though 
diminished, he still shone with undiminished grandeur 
like the ocean. 

97. Then the seer, having his body evidently 
emaciated to no purpose in a cruel self-mortiflca- 


* This is the Tibetan reading []as*ni thob>bzhed lo drug>tu, 
'wishing to obtain (the fruits of good) works, during six years.’ 
H.W.3 
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tion, — dreading continued existence, thus reflected 
in his longing to become a Buddha : 

98. ‘ This is not the way to passionlessness, nor 
to perfect knowledge, nor to liberation ; that was 
certainly the true way which I found at the root 
of the 6^ambu' tree. 

99. ‘ But that cannot be attained by one who has 
lost his strength,’ — so resuming his care for his 
body, he next pondered thus, how best to increase 
his bodily vigour : 

100. ‘Wearied with hunger, thirst, and fatigue, 
with his mind no longer self-possessed through 
fatigue, how should one who is not absolutely 
calm reach the end which is to be attained by 
his mind ? 

101. ‘True calm is properly obtained by the 
constant satisfaction of the senses ; the mind’s self- 
possession is only obtained by the senses being 
perfectly satisfied. 

102 ‘ True meditation is produced in him whose 
mind is self-possessed and at rest, — to him whose 
thoughts are engaged in meditation the exercise of 
perfect contemplation begins at once. 

103. ‘ By contemplation are obtained those con- 
ditions* through which is eventually gained that 
supreme calm, undpeaying, immortal state, which 
is ’so hard to be reached.’ 

104. Having thus resolved, ‘ this means is based 
upon eating food,’ the wise seer of unbounded wis- 
dom, having made up his mind to accept the con- 
tinuance of life, 

las. And having bathed, thin as he was, slowly 


* The rose apple, see V, 8. 


' Dharind4. 
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came up the bank of the Naira^fani, supported as 
by a hand by the trees on the shore, which bent 
down the ends of their branches in adoration. 

106. Now at that time Nandabali, the daughter 
of the leader of the herdsmen, impelled by the gods, 
with a sudden joy risen in her heart, had just come 
near, 

107. Her arm gay with a white shell, and wear- 
ing a dark blue woollen cloth, like the river YamunS, 
with its dark blue water and its wreath of foam. 

108. She, having her joy increased by her faith, 
with her lotus-like eyes opened wide, bowed down 
before him and persuaded him to take some milk. 

109. By partaking that food having made her 
obtain the full reward of her birth, he himself be- 
came capable of gaining the highest knowledge, 
all his six senses being now satisfied, 

1 10. The seer, having his body now fully robust, 
together with his glorious fame, one beauty and one 
majesty being equally spread in both, shone like 
the ocean and the moon^. 

111. Thinking that he had returned to the world 
the five mendicants left him, as the five elements 
leave the wise soul when it is liberated. 

112. Accompanied only by his own resolve, 
having fixed his mind on the attainment of per- 
fect knowledge, he went to the root of an As 
vattha tree where the surface of the ground was 
covered with young grass. 

1 13. Then KdIa^ the best of serpents, whose 

' Fame is often compared for its brightness to the moon. 

* Ficus religiosa or pipul tree. 

’ He is the N. 1 ga king, (^taka I, 7a. 
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majesty was like the lord of elephants, having been 
awakened by the unparalleled sound of his feet, 
uttered this praise of the great sage, being sure 
that he was on the point of attaining perfect 
knowledge : 

114. ‘ Inasmuch as the earth, pressed down by 
thy feet, O sage, resounds repeatedly, and inas- 
much as thy splendour shines forth like the sun, 
thou shalt assuredly to-day enjoy the desired fruit. 

1 1 5. ‘ Inasmuch as lines of birds fluttering in the 
sky offer thee reverential salutation, O lotus-eyed 
one, and inasmuch as gentle breezes blow in the 
sky, thou shalt certainly to-day become the Biiddha.’ 

116. Being thus praised by the best of serpents, 
aijd having taken some pure grass from a grass- 
cutter, he, having made his resolution, sat down 
to obtain erfect knowledge at the foot of the great 
holy tree, 

117. Then he sat down on his hams in a posture, 
immovably firm and with his limbs gathered into 
a mass like a sleeping serpent’s hood, exclaiming, 
‘ I will not rise from this position on the earth 
* until I have obtained my titmost aim.’ 

118. Thpn the dwellers in heaven burst into 
unequalled joy; the herds of beasts and the birds 
uttered no cry ; the trees moved by the wind made 
no sound, when the holy one took his seat firm in 
his resolve. 


? For ?Svat read y&vat. 
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1. When the great sage, sprung from a line of 
royal sages, sat down there with his soul fully re- 
solved to obtain the highest knowledge, the whole 
world rejoiced; but Mira, the enemy of the good 
law, was afraid. 

2. He whom they call in the world Kimadeva, 
the owner of the various weapons, the flower- 
arrowed, the lord of the course of desire. — it is 
he whom they also style Mira the enemy of 
liberation. 

3. His three sons. Confusion, Gaiety, and Pride, 
and his three daughters, Lust, Delight, and Thirst’, 
asked of him the reason of his despondency, and 
he thus made answer unto them ; 

4. ‘ This sage, wearing the armour of resolution, 
and having drawn the arrow of wisdom with the 
barb of truth, sits yonder intending to conquer my 
realms,— hence is this despondency of my mind. 

5. ‘ If he succeeds in overcoming me and pro- 
claims to the world the path of final bliss, all this 
my realm will to-day become empty, as did that of 
the disembodied lord when he violated the rules 
of his station*. 

6. ‘ While, therefore, he stands within my reach 

* For these cf. also ver. 14, and XV, 13. 

• This probably refers to the legend of Nimi-videha, see Vishwu 
Pur. rV, 5 ; it might be ‘ the king of the Videhas.’ There may 
be also a secondary allusion to the legend of Ananga and 5 iva. 
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and while his spiritual eyesight is not yet attained, 
I will assail him to break his vow as the swollen 
might of a river assails a dam.’ 

7. Then having seized his flower-made bow and 
his five infatuating arrows, he drew near to the 
root of the Arvattha tree with his children he 
the great disturber of the minds of living beings. 

8. Having fixed hif left hand on the end of the 
barb and playing with the arrow, Mdra thus ad- 
dressed the calm seer as he sat on his seat, pre- 
paring to cross to the further side of the ocean of 
existence : 

9. ‘Up, up, O thou Kshatriya, afraid of death! 
follow thine own duty and abandon this law of 
liberation ! and having conquered the lower worlds 
by thy arrows, proceed to gain the higher worlds 
of Indra. 

10. ‘That is a glorious path to travel, which has 
been followed by former leaders of men ; this men- 
dicant life is ill-suited for one born in the noble 
family of a royal sage to follow. 

11. ‘ But if thou wilt not rise, strong in thy pur- 
pose, — then be firm if thou wilt and quit not thy 
resolve, — this arrow is uplifted by me, — it is the 
very one which was shot against Sfiryaka*, the 
enemy of the fish. 

12. ‘So too, I think, when somewhat probed by 
this weapon, even the son of I«fi®,.the grandson of 
the moon, became mad ; and .Saw/tanu ® also lost 

' The sun, alluding to his amour with Va</ava, (The lake is 
called vipannaminam in .^Ausamh^ra I, 20.) 

• PufQravas. (Professor Biihler suggests spmh/aA.) 

• Does this mean Vititravirya the grandson of •Samlanu, see 
Vishnu Pur. IV, 20? 
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his self-control, — how much more then one of 
feebler powers now that the age has grown de- 
generate ^ 

1 3. ‘ Therefore quickly rise up and come to thy- 
self, — for this arrow is ready, darting out its tongue, 
which I do not launch even against the >6akrav&ka 
birds, tenderly attached as they are and well de- 
serving the name of lovers.’ 

14. But when, even though thus addressed, the 
•Silkya saint unheeding did not change his posture, 
then Mdra discharged his arrow at him, setting in 
front of him his daughters and his sons 

15. But even when that arrow was shot he gave 
no heed and swerved not from his firmness; and 
MAra, beholding him thus, sank down, and slowly 
thus spoke, full of thought : 

16. ‘He does not even notice that arrow by which 
the god 6ambhu was pierced with love for the 
daughter of the mountain and shaken in his vow ; 
can he be destitute of all feeling ? is not this that 
very arrow ? 

17. ‘ He is not worthy of my flower-shaft, nor my 
arrow “ gladdener,” nor the sending of my daughter 
Rati (to tempt him) ; he deserves the alarms and 
rebukes and blows from all the gathered hosts of 
the demons.’ 

18. Then Mdra called to mind his own army, 
wishing to work the overthrow of the ^ikya saint ; 
and his followers swarmed round, wearing different 
forms and carrying arrows, trees, darts, clubs, and 
swords in their hands ; 

19. Having the faces of boars, fishes, horses, asses. 


See ver. 3. 


* UmS. 
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and camels, of tigers, bears, lions, and elephants, — 
one-eyed, many-faced, three-headed, — ^with protu- 
berant bellies and speckled bellies ; 

20. Blended with goats, with knees swollen like 
pots, armed with tusks and with claws, carrying 
headless trunks in their hands, and assuming many 
forms, with half-mutilated faces, and with monstrous 
mouths ; 

21. Copper-red, covered with red spots, bearing 
clubs in their hands, with yellow or smoke-coloured 
hair, with wreaths dangling down, with long pendulous 
ears like elephants, clothed in leather or wearing no 
clothes at all ; 

22. Having half their faces white or half their 
bodies green, — red and smoke-coloured, yellow 
and black, — with arms reaching out longer than a 
serpent, and with girdles jingling with rattling bells. 

23. Some were as tall as palm-trees, carrying 
spears, — others were of the size of children with 
projecting teeth, others birds with the faces of rams 
others with men’s bodies and cats’ faces ; 

24. With dishevelled hair, or with topknots, or 
half-bald, with rope-garments or with head-dress 
all in confusion, — with triumphant faces or frowning 
faces, — wasting the strength or fascinating the mind. 

25. Some as they went leaped about wildly, otners 
danced upon one another, some sported about in the 
sky, others went along on the tops of the trees. 

26. One danced, shaking a trident, another made 
a crash, dragging a club, another bounded for joy 
like a bull, another blazed out flames from every 
hair. * 

27. Such were the troops of demons who encircled 
the root of the Bodhi tree on every side, eager to 
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seize it and to destroy it, awaiting the command of 
their lord- 

28. Beholding in tlie first half of the night that 
battle of Mira and the bull of the ^Sikya race, the 
heavens did not shine and the earth shook and the 
(ten) regions of space flashed flames and roared. 

29. A wind of intense violence blew in all direc- 
tions the stars did not shine, the muon gave no 
light, and a deeper darkness of night spread around, 
and all the oceans were agitated. 

30. The mountain deities* and the Nigas who 
honoured the Law, indignant at the attack on the 
saint, rolling their eyes in anger against Mira, 
heaved deep sighs and opened their mouths wide. 

31. But the god-sages, the 5 uddhadhivisas®, 
being as it were absorbed in the perfect accomplish 
ment of the good Law, felt only a pity for Mira in 
their minds and through their absolute passionless- 
ness were unruffled by anger. 

32. When they saw the foot of the Bodhi tree 
crowded with that host of Mira, intent on doing 
harm, — the sky was filled with the cry raised by 
all the virtuous beings who desired the world's 
liberation. 

33. But the great sage* having beheld that army 
of Mira thus engaged in an attack on the knower of 
the Law ®, remained untroubled and suffered no per- 
turbation, like a lion seated in the midst of oxen. 

‘ Vuvak should be corrected vishvak. 

* Mahtbhrita^. This might mean simply ‘the rulers of the 
earth.' 

* In P 3 U Suddhavisi. Cf. Ill, 26. 

* Buddha himself, viewing all this ab extra. 

* The Tibetan seems to read dharmavidhe^ for dharmavidaA, 
as it has chos*kyi cho-ga de>ni, ‘(injurer).of that law of dharma.' 
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34. Then Mlira commanded his excited army of 
demons to terrify him ; and forthwith that host 
resolved to break down his determination with their 
various powers. 

35. Some with many tongues hanging out and 
shaking, with sharp-pointed savage teeth and eyes 
like the disk of the sun, with wide-yawning mouths 
and upright ears like spikes, — they stood round 
trj'ing to frighten him. 

36. Before these monsters standing there, so dread- 
ful in form and disposition, the great sage remained 
unalarmed and untroubled, sporting with them as if 
they had been only rude children ^ 

37. Then one of them, with his eyes rolling wildly, 
lifted up a club against him ; but his arm with the 
club was instantly paralysed, as was Indra’s of old 
with its thunderbolt 

38. Some, having lifted up stones and trees, found 
themselves unable to throw them against the sage ; 
down they fell, with their trees and their stones, like 
the roots of the Vindhya shattered by the thunderbolt. 

39. Others, leaping up into the sky, flung rocks, 
trees, and axes ; these remained in the sky and did 
not fall down, like the many-coloured rays of the 
evening clouds. 

40- Another hurled upon him a mass of blazing 
straw as big as a mountain-peak, which, as soon as it 
was thrown, while it hung poised in the sky, was shat- 
tered into a hundred fragments by tlie sage’s power. 

41. One, rising tip like the sun in full splendour, 
rained down from the sky a great shower of live 


' Prof. BUhler suggests svab&lebhyaA, ' as with his own tossed hair. 
• Cf. ^atap. Br. XII, 7, 3; Vislum Pur. V, 30 ; Kum. Sambb.Il, ao. 
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embers, as at the end of an aeon blazing Meru 
showers down the pulverised scoriae of the golden 
valleys- 

42. But that shower of embers full of sparks, 
when scattered at the foot of the Bodhi tree, became 
a shower of red lotus-petals through the operation 
of the great saint’s boundless charity. 

43. But with all these various scorching assaults 
on his body and his mind, and all these missiles 
showered down upon him. the .Sakya saint did not 
in the least degree move from his posture, clasping 
firmly his resolution as a kinsman. 

44. Then others spat out serpents from their 
mouths as from old decayed trunks of trees; but, 
as if held fast by a charm, near him they neither 
breathed nor discharged venom nor moved. 

45. Others, having become great clouds, emitting 
lightning and uttering the herce roar of thunderbolts, 
poured a shower of stones upon that tree, — ^but it 
turned to a pleasant shower of flowers. 

46. Another set an arrow in his bow, — there it 
gleamed but it did not issue forth, like the anger 
which falls slack* in the soul of an ill-tempered 
impotent man. 

47. But five arrows shot by another stood motion- 
less and fell not, through the saint’s ruling guidance, 
— like the five senses of him who is well experienced 
in the course of worldly objects and is afraid of 
embodied existence. 

48. Another, full of anger, rushed towards the 
great saint, having seized a club with a desire to 

' Dhfiryamifto is a difficult word, connected with V^dhvn' or 

ydhfirv. 
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smite him ; but he fell powerless without finding an 
opportunity, like mankind in the presence of faults 
which cause failure *. 

49. But a woman named Meghakdlt, bearing a 
skull in her hand, in order to infatuate the mind of 
the sage, flitted about unsettled and stayed not in 
one spot, like the mind of the fickle student over 
the sacred texts. 

50. Another, fixing a kindling eye, wished to burn 
him with the fire of his glance like a poisonous 
serpent ; but he saw the sage and lo ! he was not 
there, like the votary of pleasure when true happiness 
is pointed out to him 

51. Another, lifting up a heavy rock, wearied 
himself to no purpose, having his efforts baffled, — 
like one who wishes to obtain by bodily fatigue that 
condition of supreme happiness which is only to be 
reached by meditation and knowledge. 

52. Others, wearing the forms of hyenas and lions, 
uttered loudly fierce howls, which caused all beings 
round to quail with terror, as thinking that the 
heavens were smitten with a thunderbolt and were 
bursting. 

53. Deer and elephants uttering cries of pain ran 
about or lay down, — in that night as if it were 
day screaming birds flew around disturbed in all 
directions. 

54. But amidst all these various sounds which 
they made, although all living creatures were shaken, 
the saint trembled not nor quailed, like Garu^a at 
the noise of crows. 


**Cf. randhropanip&tinosnarth&A, .Sakunt. VI. 

* He had not eyes to see the object which he looked for. 
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55. The less the saint feared the frightful 
hosts of that multitude, the move did Mdra, the 
enemy of the righteous, continue his attacks in grief 
and anger. 

56. Then some being of invisible shape, but of pre* 
eminent glory, standing in the heavens, — beholding 
M&ra thus malevolent against the seer, — ^addressed 
him in a loud voice, unruffled by enmity: 

57. ‘Take not on thyself, O M&ra, this vain 
fatigue, — ^throw aside thy malevolence and retire 
to peace * ; this sage cannot be shaken by thee any 
more than the mighty mountain Meru by the wind. 

58. ‘Even fire might lose its hot nature, water 
Its fluidity, earth its steadiness, but never will he 
abandon his resolution, who has acquired his merit by 
a long course of actions through unnumbered aeons. 

59. ‘ Such is that purpose of his, that heroic eflbrt, 
that glorious strength, that compassion for all beings, 
— until he attains the highest wisdom, he will never 
rise from his seat, just as the sun does not rise, with- 
out dispelling the darkness. 

60. ‘ One who rubs the two pieces of wood obtains 
the fire, one who digs the earth finds at last the 
water, and to him in his perseverance there is 
nothing unattainable, — ^all things to him are reason- 
able and possible. 

61. ‘ Pitying the world lying distressed amidst 
diseases and passions, he, the great physician, ought 
not to be hindered, who undergoes all his labours for 
the sake of the remedy knowledge. 

62. 'He wjio toilsomely pursues the one good 
path, when all the world is carried away in devious 


' Or ‘go to thy home.’ 
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tracks, — ^he the guide should not be distur^bed, like 
a right informant when the caravan has lost its 
way. 

63. ‘He who is made a lamp of knowledge when 
all beings are lost in the great darkness, — ^it is not 
for a right-minded soul to try to quench him, — like 
a lamp kindled in the gloom of night 

64. ‘ He who, when he beholds the world drowned 
in the great flood of existence and unable to reach 
the further shore, strives to bring them safely 
across, — would any right-minded soul offer hinf 
wrong ? 

65. ‘ The tree of knowledge, whose roots go deep 
in firmness, and whose fibres are patience, — whose 
flowers are moral actions and whose branches are 
memory and thought, — ^and which gives out the 
law as its fruit, — surely when it is growing it should 
not be cut down. 

66. ‘ Him whose one desire is to deliver mankind 
bound in soul by the fast snares of illusion, — thy 
wish to overthrow him is not worthy, wearied 
as he is for the sake of unloosing the bonds of 
the world. 

67. 'To-day is the appointed period of all those 
actions which have been performed by him for the 
sake of knowledge, — he is now seated on this seat 
just as all the previous saints have sat. 

68 . * This is the navel of the . earth’s surface, 
endued with all the highest glory; there is no 
other spot of the earth than this, — the home of 
contemplation, the realm of well-being. 

69. ‘ Give not way, then, to grief but put on 
calm; let not thy greatness, O M^ra, be mixed 
with pride ; it is not well to be confident, — ^fortune 
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is unstable, — ^why dost thou accept a position on 
a tottering base ? ' 

70. Having listened to his words, and having 
seen the unshaken firmness of the great saint, MAra 
departed dispirited and broken in purpose* with 
those very arrows by which, O world, thou art 
smitten in thy heart 

71. With their triumph at an end, their labour 
all fruitless, and all their stones, straw, and trees 
thrown away, that host of his fled in all directions, 
like some hostile army when its camp has been 
destroyed by the enemy. 

72. When the flower-armed god® thus fled away 
vanquished with his hostile forces and the passion- 
less sage remained victorious, having conquered all 
the power of darkness, the heavens shone out with 
the moon like a maiden with a smile, and a sweet- 
smelling shower of flowers fell down wet with dew. 

73. ® When the wicked one thus fled vanqubhed, 
the different regions of the sky grew clear, the moon 
shone forth, showers of flowers fell down from the 
sky upon the earth, and the night gleamed out like 
a spotless maiden . 

* I read hatodyamo, 

* M&ra as identified with K&madeva, cf. vet. 2 

' Should we read tathfi hi for tathfipi ? 

* Here the original work of Amghosha ends accordii^to 
gloss at the close of the Cambridge MS< C; the four remainiog 
books were added, to supply an old lacuna, 'by Amrtlinanda, 
a modern Nepalese author. The Chinese and Tibetan translations 
seem to agree with the Sanskrit for part of the fourteenth book, 
but they soon diverge widely from it. The four books sre included 
in the translation as a literary curiosi^. 
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1. Then, having conc^uered the hosts of M&ra by 
his firmness and calmness, he the great master of 
meditation set himself to meditate, longing to 
know the supreme end. 

2 . And having attained the highest mastery in 
all kinds of meditation, he remembered in the 
first watch the continuous series of all his former 
births. 

3. * In such a place I was so and so by name, 
and from, thence I passed and came hither,' thus 
he remembered his thousands of births, experi* 
encing each as it were over again. 

4. And having remembered each birth and each 
death in all those various transmigrations, the com- 
passionate one then felt compassion for all living 
beings. 

5. Having wilfully rejected the good guides in 
this life and done all kinds of actions in various 
lives, this world of living beings rolls on helplessly, 
like a wheel. 

6. As he thus remembered, to him in his strong 
self-control came the conviction, All existence is 
unsubstantial, like the fruit of a plantain.’ 

7. ^Yhen the second watch came, he, possessed 
of unequalled energy, received a pre-eminent divine 
sight, he the highest of ail sight-gifted beings. 
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8. Then by that divine perfectly pure sight he 
beheld the whole world as in a spotless mirror. 

9. As he saw the various transmigrations and 
rebirths of the various beings with their several 
lower or higher merits from their actions, compas- 
sion grew up more within him. 

10. ‘These living beings, under the influence 
of evil actions, pass into wretched worlds, — these 
others, under the influence of good actions, go 
forward in heaven. 

11. ‘The one, being bom in a dreadful hell full 
of terrors, are miserably tortured, alas! by many 
kinds of suffering; 

1 2. ‘ Some are made to drink molten iron of the 
colour of fire, others are lifted aloft screaming on 
a red-hot iron pillar; 

13. ‘Others are baked like flour, thrown with 
tneir heads downwards into iron jars; others are 
miserably burned in heaps of heated charcoal ; 

14. ‘Some are devoured by fierce dreadful dogs 
with iron teeth, others by gloating crows with iron 
beaks and all made as it were of iron; 

15. ‘Some, wearied of being burned, long for 
cold shade; these enter like bound captives into 
a dark blue wood with swords for leaves. 

16. ‘Others having many arms are split like 
timber with axes, but even in tliat agony they do 
not die, being supported in their vital powers by 
their previous actions. 

17. ‘Whatever deed was done only to hinder 
pain with the hope that it might bring pleasure, 
its result is now experienced by these helpless 
victims as simple pain. 

18. ‘These who did something evil for the sake 
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of pleasure and are now g^evously pained, — does 
that old taste produce even an atom of pleasure 
to them now? 

19. ‘The wicked deed which was done by the 
wicked-hearted in glee, — its consequences are reaped 
by them in the fulness of time widi cries. 

20. ‘ If only evil doers could see the fruits of 
dieir actions, they would vomit hot blood as if 
they were smitten in a vital part. 

21. ‘And worse still than all these bodily tor- 
tures in hell seems to me the association of an 
intelligent man with the base. 

22. ‘ Others also, through various actions arising 
from the spasmodic violence of their minds, are 
born miserable in the wombs of various beasts. 

23. ‘ There the poor wretches are killed even in 
the sight of their kindred, for the sake of their 
flesh, their skin, their hair, or their teeth, or through 
hatred or for mere pleasure. 

24. ‘ Even though powerless and helpless, op- 
pressed by hunger, thirst, and fatigue, they are 
driven along as oxen and horses, their bodies 
wounded with goads. 

25. ‘They are driven along, when born as ele- 
phants, by weaker creatures than themselves for 
all their strength, — their heads tormented by the 
hook and their bodies kicked by foot and heel. 

26. ‘And with all these other miseries there is 
an especial misery arising from mutual enmity and 
from subjection to a master. 

27. ‘Air-dwellers are oppressed by air-dwellers, 
the denizens of water by the denizens of water, 
those that dwell on dry land are made to suffer 
by the dwellers on dry land in mutual hostility. 
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28. ‘And others there are who, when bom again, 
with their minds filled with envy, reap the miserable 
fruit of their actions in a world of die Pitrfs desti- 
tute of all light ; 

29. ‘ Having mouths as small as the eye of a needle 
and bellies as big as a mountain, these miserable 
wretches are tortured with the pains of hunger and 
thirst. 

30. ‘ If a man only knew that such was the con- 
sequence of selfishness, he would always give to 
others even pfeces of his own body like ^ibi. 

31. ‘Rushing up filled with hope but held back 
by their former deeds, they try in vain to eat 
anything large, however impur6. 

32. ‘Others, having found a hell in an impure 
lake called the womb, are bora amongst men and 
there suffer anguish. 

33. ‘ Others, ascetics, who have performed merito- 
rious actions go to heaven ; others, having attained 
widely extended empire, wander about on the earth 

34. ‘ Others as Ndgas in the subterranean regions 
become the guardians of treasures, — they wander 
in the ocean of existence, receiving the fruits of 
their deeds.’ 

35. Having pondered all this, in the last watdi 
he thus reflected, ‘Alas for this whole world of 
living beings doomed to misery, all alike wandering 
astray ! 

36. ‘ They know not that all this universe, desti- 
tute of any real refuge, is bora and decays through 
that existence vrhich is the site of the skandhas 
and pain; 


* Heaven and earthly empire are alike transient. 
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37. ‘ It dies and passes into a new state and 
then is born anew.’ Then he reflected, ‘What is 
that which is the necessary condition for old age 
and death ? * 

38. He saw that when there is birth, there is old 
age and death, then he pondered, ‘What is that 
which is the necessary condition for a new birth’?’ 

40. He perceived that where there has been the 
attachment to existence ® there arises a (previous) exist- 
ence ; then he pondered, ‘ What is that which is the 
necessary condition for the attachment to existence?’ 

41. Having ascertained this to be desire, he 
again meditated, 2nd he next pondered, ‘ What is 
that which is the necessary condition for desire?’ 

42. He saw that desire arises where there is 
sensation, and he next pondered, * What is that 
which is the necessary condition for sensation ? ’ 

43. He saw that sensation arises where there is 
contact* and he next pondered, ‘What is that 
which is the necessary condition for contact ?’ 

44. He saw that contact arises through the six 
organs of sense ; he then pondered, ‘ Where do 
the six organs of sense arise ? ’ 

45. He reflected that these arise in the organ- 
ism he then pondered, ‘ Where does the organism 
arise ^ 

* A verse {39) is here containing the third step bhava 

(cf. Chinese translation, 1150, 1151), ‘He perceived that when 
there has been a (previous) existence [involving previous actions] 
there is a new birth; then he pondered, ■* What is that which is the 
necessary condition for a previous existence arising? " ' (Cf/Burnouf, 
Introd. pp. 485-506 ; Childers in Colebrooke*s Essays, vol. i, 1873.) 

* UpiSanam. ® Sc. between the senses and their objects 

^ Namarfipa, sc. ‘name and forn),’i.e. the individual consisting 
of mind and body, as- the embryo in the womb. 
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46. He saw that the organism arises where 
there is incipient consciousness; he then pon> 
dered, * Where does incipient consciousness arise ?’ 

47. He reflected that incipient consciousness arises 
where there are the latent impressions left by former 
actions ; and he next pondered, ' Where do the 
latent impressions arise ? ’ 

48. He reflected exhaustively that they arise in 
ignorance ; thus did the great s'eer, the Bodhisattva, 
the lord of saints, 

49. After reflecting, pondering, and meditating, 
Anally determine, ‘The latent impressions start into 
activity after they are once developed from ignor- 
ance. 

50. ‘ Produced from the activity of the latent im- 
pressions incipient consciousness starts into action; 
(the activity) of the organism starts into action on 
having an experience^ of incipient consciousness ; 

51. ‘ The six oigans of sense become active when 
produced in the organism ; sensation is produced 
from the contact of the six organs (with their ob- 
jects) ; 

52. ‘ Desire starts into activity when produced 
from sensation ; the attachment to existence springs 
from desire ; from this attachment arises a (continued) 
existence ; 

53. ‘ Birth is produced where there has been a 
(continued) existence ; and from birth arise old age, 
disease, and the rest ; and scorched by the flame of 
old age and disease the world is devoured by death ; 

54. ‘When it is thus scorched by the fire of 

* Samparikshya is a doubtful reading; 1 supply vri'ui^ wiili 
nAmarfipasya. 
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death’s anguish great pain arises ; such verily is the 
origin of this great trunk of pain.’ 

55. Thus having ascertained it all, the great Being 
was perfectly illuminated ; and having again medi- 
tated and pondered, he thus reflected, 

56. ' When old age and disease are stopped, 
death also is stopped ; and when birth is stopped, 
old age and disease are stopped ; 

57. ‘When the action of existence 'is stopped, 
birth also is stopped ; when the attachment to exist- 
ence is stopped, the action of existence is stopped; 

58. ‘ So too when desire is stopped, the attachment 
to existence is stopped; and with the stopping of 
sensation desire is no longer produced ; 

59. * And when the contact of the six organs is 
stopped, sensation is no longer produced ; and with 
the stopping of the six organs their contact (with 
their objects) is stopped ; 

60. ‘And with the stopping of the organism the six 
organs are stopped ; and with the stopping of inci- 
pient consciousness the organism is stopped ; 

61. ‘And with the stopping of the latent impres- 
sions incipient consciousness is stopped; and with 
the stopping of ignorance the latent impressions have 
no longer any power. 

62. * Thus ignorance is declared to be the root of 
this great trunk of pain by all the wise ; therefore it 
is to be stopped by tlicse who seek liberation. 

63. ‘Therefore by the stopping of ignorance all 
the pains also of all existing beings are at once 
stopped and cease to act’ 

64. .The all-knowing Bodhisattva, the illuminated 
one, having thus determined, after again pondering 
and meditating thus came to his conclusion : 
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65. ‘ This is pain, this also is the origin of pain in 
the world of living beings ; this also is the stopping of 
pain ; this is that course which leads to its stopping.’ 
So having determined he knew all as it really was. 

66. Thus he, the holy one, sitting there on his 
seat of grass at the root of the tree, pondering by 
his own efforts attained at last perfect knowledge. 

67. Then bursting the shell of ignorance, having 
gained all the various kinds of perfect intuition, he 
attained all the partial knowledge of alternatives 
which is included in perfect knowledge 

68. He became the perfectly wise, the Bhagavat, 
the Arhat, the king of the Law, the Tathfigata, He 
who has attained the knowledge of all forms, the 
Lord of all science. 

69. Having beheld all this, the spirits standing 
in heaven spoke one to another, ‘Strew flowers on this 
All-wise Monarch of Saints.’ 

70. While other immortals exclaimed, who knew 
the course of action of the greatest among the former 
saints, ‘ Do not now strew flowers — no reason for it 
has been shown.’ 

71. Then the Buddha, mounted on a throne, up in 
the air to the height of seven palm-trees, addressed all 
those Nirmitd Bodhisattvd^ ^ illumining their minds, 

72. ‘ Ho ! ho ! listen ye to the words of me who 
have now attained perfect knowledge ; everything is 
achieved by meritorious works, therefore as long as 
existence lasts * acquire merit. 

* Doubtful. I suppose it means that he knew all hypothetical as 
well as categorical propositions. 

* These Nirmitd BodhisaltvftA seem to be the nim* 
mi»aratt devi of the southern Buddhists with their nimmit& 
kftmft or self-created pleasures. 

* A^bhavam. 
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73. * Since I ever acted as liberal, pure-hearted, 
patient, skilful, devoted to meditation and wis- 
dom, — by these meritorious works I became a 
Bodhisattva. 

74. ‘ After accomplishing in due order the entire 
round of the preliminaries of perfect wisdom, — I have 
now attained that highest wisdom and I am become 
the All-wise Arhat and <7ina. 

75. ‘ My aspiration is thus fulfilled; this birth of 
mine has borne its fruit ; the blessed and immortal 
knowledge which was attained by former Buddhas, is 
now mine. 

76. ‘ As they through the good Law achieved the 
welfare of all beings, so also have I ; all my sins are 
abolished, I am the destroyer of all pains. 

77. ‘ Possessing a .soul now of perfect purity, 
I urge all living beings to seek the abolition of 
worldly existence through the lamps of the Law.’ 
Having worshipped him as he thus addressed them, 
those sons of the 6^inas disappeared. 

78. The gods then with exultation paid him wor- 
ship and adoration with divine flowers ; and all the 
world, when the great saint had become all-wise, 
was full of brightness. 

79. Then the holy one descended and stood on 
his throne under the tree; there he passed seven 
days filled with the thought, ‘ I have here attained 
perfect wisdom.’ 

80. When the Bodhisattva had thus attained per- 
fect knowledge, all beings became full of great 
happiness ; and all the different univen e.s were 
illumined by a great light. 

81. The happy earth shook in six different ways 
like an overjoyed woman, and the Bodhisattvas, each 
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dwelling in his own special abode, assembled and 
praised him. 

82. ‘ There has arisen the greatest of all beings, 
the Omniscient All-wise Arhat — a lotus, unsoiled by 
the dust of passion, sprung up from the lake of 
knowledge ; 

83. ‘A cloud bearing the water of patience, pouring 
forth the ambrosia of the good Law, fostering all the 
seeds of merit, and causing all the shoots of healing 
to grow ; 

84. *A thunderbolt with a hundred edges, tlie 
vanquisher of Mira, armed only with the weapon of 
patience ; a gem fulfilling all desires, a tree of para- 
dise, a jar of true good fortune ‘, a cow that yields 
all that heart can wish ; 

85. ‘A sun that destroys the darkness of delusion, 
a moon that takes away the scorching heat of the 
inherent sins of existence, — glory to thee, glory to 
thee, glory to thee, O Tathigata ; 

86. ‘ Glory to thee, O Lord of the whole world, 
glory to thee, who hast gone through the ten 
(Balas -) : glory to thee, O true hero amongst men, 
O Lord of righteousness, glory to thee ! ' 

87. Thus having praised, honoured, and adored 
him, they each returned to their several homes, after 
making repeated reverential circumambulations, and 
recounting his eulogy. 

88. Then the beings of the KftmAva/*ara worlds 
and the brilliant inhabitants of the Pure Abodes, the 


' The blKulnikumbha was the goltien jar filled witli consecrated 
water, used csi^iecially at the inauguration of a king. 

* The ten Galas are ten kinds of spiritual knowledge peculiar to 
a Buddha; but 'the ten' may be the ten dliarmas, see Childers. 
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Brahmakdyika gods, and those sons of M&ra who 
favoured the side of truth 

89. The Paranirmitavaravarti beings, and ti:« 
Nirmixarataya^ ; the Tushita beings, the Yimas, 
the Trayastrimrad Devas, and the other rulers of 
worlds, 

90. The deities who roam in the sky, those who 
roam on the earth or in forests, accompanying 
each their own king, came to the pavilion of the 
Bodhi tree, 

91. And having worshipped the (7ina with forms 
of homage suitable to their respective positions, 
and having praised him with hymns adapted to their 
respective degrees of knowledge, they returned to 
their own homes. 

^ These terms are all explained in Childers' Diet, sattaloko. 
For the better-inclined sons of Mara, cf. the dialogue between 
those of the right side and the left side before Mira in the 
Lalitav. XXI, cf. also XXIII. 
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1. Dailjr praised by all the various heavenly beings, 
the perfectly Wise One ’ thus passed that period of 
seven days which is designated ‘ the aliment of joy 

2. He then passed the second week, while he was 
bathed with jars full of water by the heavenly beings, 
the Bodhisattvas and the rest 

3. Then having bathed in the four oceans and 
being seated on his throne, he passed the third week 
restraining his eyes from seeing. 

4. In the fourth week, assuming many lorms, he 
stood triumphant on his throne, having delivered a 
being who was ready to be converted. 

5. A god named Samax»takusuma, bearing an 
offering of flowers, thus addressed with folded hands 
tlie great Buddha who was seated there : 

6. ‘What is the name, O holy one, of this 
meditation, engaged in which thou hast thus passed 
four whole weeks with joy, deeply pondering ? 

7. ‘ This is designated, O divine being, “the array® 
of the aliment of great joy," like an inaugurated 
king, who has overcome his enemies and enjoys 
prosperity.’ 

8. Having said this, the saint possessing the ten 

* Sambuddha. 

* FrftylhSra; this book corresponds closely with Lalitav, 
XXIV. 

* Vyflha. 
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pre-eminent powers, full of joy, continued, ‘The 
former perfect Buddhas also did not leave the 
Bodhi tree. 

9. ‘ Here the Klems and the M&ras together with 
ignorance and the Asravas have been conquered 
by me ; and perfect wisdom has been attained able 
to deliver the world. 

10. ‘ I too, resolved to follow the teaching of the 
former Buddhas, remained four whole weeks in the 
fulfilment of my inauguration 

11. Then Mira, utterly despondent in soul, thus 
addressed the Tathdgat O holy one, be pleased 
to enter Nirviwa, thy desires are accomplished.’ 

1 2. ‘ 1 will first establis 1 1 perfect wisdom worlds 
as numerous as the sand, and then I will enter 
Nirvi«a,’ thus did the Buddha reply, and with a 
shriek Mira went to his home. 

13. Then the three daughters of Mira, Lust, 
Thirst, and Delight ^ beholding their father with 
defeated face, approached the Tathigata. 

14. Lust, with a face like the moon and versed in 
all the arts of enchantment, tried to infatuate him 
by her descriptions of the pleasures of a house- 
holder's life. 

15. ‘Think, “If I abandon an emperors hap- 
piness, with what paltry happiness shall I have 
to content myself? When success is lost, what 
shall I have to enjoy ?” — and come and take refuge 
with us. 

16. ‘ Else, in bitter repentance, thou wilt remember 
me hereafter, when thou art fallen.’ — But he listened 


* Query abhishek&dikiryataA? 

* Cf. XIII, 3 and 14. Cf. also Laliuv, XXIV (arati ?). 
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not to her words, closing his eyes in deep meditation 
like one who is sleep)^ 

17. Then Thirst, shameless like one distressed 
with thirst, thus addressed him who was free from 
all thirst : ‘ Fie, he, thou hast abandoned thy family 
duties, thou hast fallen from all social obligations ; 

18. ‘Without power no asceticism, sacrifice, or 
vow can be accomplished, — those great ^/shis 
Brahman and the rest, because they were endowed 
with power, enjoy their present triumph. 

19. ‘Know me to be the power called Thirst*, 
and worship thirst accordingly; else I will clasp 
thee with all my might and fling away thy life.’ 

20. Motionless as one almost dead, he continued 
in meditation, remembering the former Buddhas; 
then Delight next tried to win him who was indeed 
hard to be won by evil deeds. 

2t. ‘ O holy one, I am Delight by name, fostering 
all practicable delights, — therefore making me the 
female mendicant's tutelary power, bring delight 
within thy reach.’ 

22. But whether flattered or threatened, whether 
she uttered curses or blessings, he remained absorbed 
in meditation, perfectly tranquil like one who has 
entered Nirv&«a. 

23. Then the three, with despondent faces, having 
retired together on one side, consulted with one 
another and came forward wearing the appearance 
of youthful beauty. 

24. Folding their hands in reverence they thus 
addressed the TathAgata, ‘O holy one. receive us as 
religious mendicants, we are come to thy one refuge. 


• Sc. Desire. 
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25. ‘ Having heard the fame of thy achievements, 
we, the daughters of Namu^i, have come from the 
golden city, abandoning the life of a household. 

26. ‘We are desirous of repressing the teaching 
of our five hundred brothers, — we would be freed 
from a master, as thou thyself art freed from all 
passions.' 

27. Having his mind continually guided by the 
conduct which leads to Nirvd^^a, and setting himself 
to remember the (former) Buddhas, he kept his eyes 
closed, absorbed in meditation. 

28. Then again, having resolved on their new 
plan in concert these enchantresses, assuming an 
older aspect, approached once more to delude him. 

29. ‘ We have come here after wandering under 
the dismal avatdra of slaves', — thou art the avatfira 
of Buddha,— do thou establish us, mature, in the 
true Bauddha doctrine. 

30. ‘We are women of older age, much to be 
pitied, bewildered by the fear of death, — v'e are 
therefore worthy to be established in that doctrine 
of Nirvd»a which puts an end to all future births.' 

31. These words of the enchantresses were heard 
by him, yet he felt no anger ; but they all became 
the victims of old age, through the manifestation of 
his divine power. 

32. Having beheld him plunged in meditation, 
immovable like the mountain Mem, — they turned 
away their faces and they could not retain their 
beauty. 

33. Bending their feet, with decrepit limbs, they 
• • 

^ 1 read d&sa- for ddra>; could there be a reference to the ten 
avat&rasr 
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thus addressed their father: ‘O father, do thou, 
the lord of the world of Desire, restore us to our 
own forms. 

34. His daughters were dear, but he had no power 
to alter the effect of the will of Buddha ; then theii 
father said to them, ‘Go to the refuge which he gives.’ 

35. Then they in various guises, bent humbly at 
his feet, implored the perfect Buddha, ‘ Pardon our 
transgression, whose minds were intoxicated with 
youth.’ 

36. The teacher, that mine of Forgiveness, in 
silence restored them by his will ; and having 
repeatedly worshipped and praised him they went 
joyfully to their home. 

37. Then again Mira, the lord of the world of 
Desire, lost to shame, taking the form of the head 
of a family, thus addressed him from the sky : 

38. ‘ I worshipped thee long ago, foretelling that 
thou wouldest become a Buddha ; and by my 
blessings thou hast to-day become Buddha Tathi- 
gata. 

39. ‘ As thou didst come from thine own kingdom, 
so now having returned as Tathigata, with a name 
corresponding to the reality be a king Tathigata. 

40. ‘ Having gone to that ro)ral station, do thou 
meditate on the three jewels, and cherish thy father 
and mother, and delight Yarodhari, — 

41. ‘ Possessed of a thousand sons, and able to 
deliver the world, be successively tlie supreme lord 
of every world from the Yima heaven onwards*. 

42. ' Having become also the supreme lord of all 

' M&ia rules the four heavens from the Yima to the Paranirmi* 
tavamvartin, Mahabrahman the twenty Brahmalokas above them. 
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Bodhisattvas,-thou shalt attain Nirvd»a ; O wise seer, 
repair to the hermitage of Kapila in order to beget 
those sons. 

43. *As thou art the king of the Law, so shall 
thy sons also be all Tathdgatas, and all the activity 
and cessation of existence shall depend upon thee, 
O 6“ma.' 

44. To him thus speaking the All-wise replied, 

‘ Hear, O shameless one ; thou art Mira, not the head 
of a clan, the upholder of the race of the ..Sikyas. 

45. - A host like thee, though they came in 
myriads, could not harm me, — I will go to my king- 
dom gradually, I will bring the world to perfect 
happiness. 

46. * Thou art utterly vanquished, O Namu^*, go 
back to thy own home ; I will go hence to turn the 
wheel of the Law in ViriwasL’ 

47. He, on hearing this command, saying with a 
deep sigh, ‘ Alas ! I am crushed,’ left him and went 
despondent and companionless through the sky to 
his home. 

48. Then he, the conqueror of Mira, rising from 
that throne, set forth to journey alone to the holy 
Virinasl. 

49. The heavens became covered with clouds when 
they saw the chief of saints, and the king of the Nigas 
Mu^ilinda made a petition in reverential faith : 

50. O holy one, thou art all-wise, there will be 
stormy weather for seven days, — wind, rain, and 
darkness,— dwell -for the time in my abode.’ 

51. Though himself pos.sessed of all supernatural 
power, the holy one thought of the world still in- 
volved in embodied existence, and sitting on that 
jewel-seat he remained absorbed in contemplation. 
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52. That king of the NSgas there protected the 
Buddha, who is himself the source of all protection, 
from the rain, wind, and darkness, covering his body 
with his own hood. 

53. When the seven days were past and the NSga 
had paid his homage and was gone, the Gina, pro- 
ceeded to the 'bank of a river, near a forest of 
goat-herds 

54. As the Sugata stayed there during the night, 
a deity, who bore the name of the Indian fig-tree, 
came up to him, illumining the spot where he was, 
and thus addressed him with folded hands: 

55. ‘ The fig-tree was planted by me when I was 
born as a man, bearing the name of Buddha; and it 
has been fostered like the Bodhi tree in the hope 
of delivering myself from evil. 

56. ‘ By the merit of that action 1 myself have 
been born in heaven ; in kindness to me, O my lord, 
do thou dwell seven days in triumph here.’ 

57. ‘So be it,’ said the chief of all saints, the true 
Kalpa tree to gjant the wishes of the faithful votary, 
and he stayed under the fig-tree, absorbed in con- 
templation, spreading lustre around like a full moon. 

58. There he dwelt seven days; and then in a 
forest of Datura trees, sitting at the foot of a pialm, 
he remained absorbed in contemplation. 

. 59. Spending thjus in different spots his weeks of 
meditation, day and night, the great saint, pondering 
and fasting, went on in his way, longing to accom- 
plish the world’^ salvation. 

60. Then two wealthy merchants from the land 

' .^^p&laka is in Ffili Costas speciosiis]^ bot it may here be 
» proper name. 
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of Uttara Utkala^ named Trapusha and Bhallika, 
journeying with five hundred waggons, 

6 1. Being, freed from a sin which involved a 
birth as pretas*, both joyfully worshipped Buddha 
with an offering of the three sweet substances’ 
and milk; and they obtained thereby auspicious 
blessings. 

62. They obtained pieces of his nails and hairs for 
a ATaitya and they also received a prophecy of their 
future birth, and having received the additional 
promise, ‘ Ye shall also obtain a stone they then 
proceeded on their way elsewhere. 

63. Then Buddha accepted alms in his bowl, 
offered by the goddess who dwelt in the Datura 
grove, and he blessed her with benedictions. 

64. The ^ina then blessed the four bowls as one, 
which were offered by the four Mah&r&^as •, and ate 
with pleasure the offering pf milk. 

65. Then one day the 6^ina ate there an Haritaki 
fruit * which was offered to him by ^Sakra, and having 
planted the seed he caused it to grow to a tree, 

66. The king of the Devas carried the hews thereof 
joyfully to the Deva-heavens ; and gods, men, and de- 
mons watered it with reverential circumambulations. 

67. On hearing the news of the Haritaki seed, and 
remembering the whole history from first to last, a 
daughter of the gods named Bhadriki, who had been 
a oow in her former birth came from heaven, 

^ Northern Orissa. 

* Pretadosha? or the evil inflicted by a preta? 

’ Sc. sugar, honey, and ghee. 

* With the mark of Buddha’s feet on it ? 

* ThcT'nilers of the lowest dcvaloka. 

® Terminalia chebula. ’ Cf. Mahai>li. V, 755J. 
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68 . She, the daughter of the gods, smiling iinth. 
her companions, thus addressed the 6Tna, bringing 
him a garment of rags, dependent from a bough : 

69. ‘ I beg to bring to thy notice — ^what ? O 
Buddha! — accept this garment of rags, by whose 
influence i am now a daughter of heaven named 
Bhadrikd.’ 

70. ‘ By the further development of this merit 
thou shalt become a Bodhisattva’ — uttering this 
blessing the Teacher accepted the rags. 

71. Beholding the tattered rags, the gods, crowd- 
ing in the sky, filled with wonder, and uttering cries 
of ht ht, flung down upon him garments of heavenly 
silk. 

72. ‘ These are not fit for a religious mendicant,' 
— so saying,* he did not accept even one of them, — 
only thinking in his calm apathy, ‘ these are fit for 
imperial pomp and a householder’s luxury.’ 

73. He desired a stone slab and some water in 
order to wash the dirt away,— .^akra at that moment 
dug out a great river full of water ; 

74. And four stones are brought to him. by the 
four Mahdrf^s, — on one he himself sat, on another 
he performed the washing ; 

75. On another he performed the drying,' and 
another he flung up into the sky ; the stone as it 
flew up reached the blazing city • and astonished all 
the worlds. 

76. After paying their worship in many way . 
Trapusha and Bhallika duly raised an excellent 
Aaitya and they called it .SilSgarbha. 

77. .The ascetics of that neighbourhood paid their 


‘ The son? or the sphere of fire? 



homage to the ‘ Three Stones ’ when they were made 
into a A'aitya, and the noble stream flowed widely 
known as the ‘ Holy River.’ 

78. Those who bathe and offer their worship in 
the holy river and reverence the Aaitya of the three 
stones, become great-souled Bodhisattvas and obtain 
Nirvdwa. 

79 - Then seated under a palm-tree the holy one 
pondered : ‘The profound wisdom so hard to be 
understood is now known by me. 

80. ‘ These sin-deflled worlds understand not this 
most excellent (Law), and the unenlightened shame- 
lessly censure both me and my wisdom. 

81. ‘Shall I proclaim the Law? It is only pro- 
duced by knowledge; having attained it thus in 
my lonely pondering, do I feel strong enough to 
deliver the world ? ’ 

82. Having remembered all that he had heard 
before, he again pondered ; and resolving, ‘ I will 
explain it for the sake of delivering the world,’ 

83. Buddha, the chief of saints, absorbed in con- 
templation, shone forth, arousing * the world, having 
emitted in the darkness of the night a light from the 
tuft of hair between his eyebrows. 

84. When it became dawn. Brahman and the other 
gods, and the various rulers of the different worlds, 
besought Sugata to turn the wheel of the Law. 

85. When the 6^ina by his silence uttered an 
assenting ‘so be it,' they returned to their own 
abodes ,* and the lion of the ►S’&kyas also shone there, 
still remaining lost in contemplation. 

86. Then the four divinities (of the Bodhi tree), 


* C£ /loka 118. 
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Dharmanii&i and the rest, addressed him, "Where, 
O teacher of the world, will the holy one turn the 
wheel of the Law ? ’ 

87. ‘ In V&riwasl, in the Deer Park will I turn the 
wheel of the Law ; seated in the fourth posture 
O deities, I will deliver the world.’ 

88 . There the holy one, the bull of the 6'&kya 
race, pondered, ‘ For whom shall I first turn the 
wheel of the Law ? ’ 

89. The glorious one reflected that ^ Rudraka 
and Av^jh. were dead®, and then he remembered 
those others, the five men united in a worthy 
society who dwelt at K4.ri. 

90. Then Buddha set out to go joyfully to Kiri, 
manifesting as he went the manifold supernatural 
course of life of Magadha. 

91. Having made a mendicant (whom he met) 
happy in the path of those who are illustrious 
through the Law, the glorious one went on, illu- 
mining the country which lies to the north of 
Gayi. 

92. (Having stayed) in the dwelling of the prince 
of the Nigas, named Sudarrana, on the occurrence 
of night, he ate a morning meal consisting of the 
five kinds of ambrosia, and departed, gladdening 
him -with his blessing. 

93. Near Va«4rA® he went under the shadow 

* Sc. the padm&sana (Yoga-sQtras II, 46), described as that in 
which the left foot is bent between the right leg and thigh, and the 
right foot is bent between the left foot and thigh. 

* It is written thus here, cf. XII, 86. * Nirv&tan. 

* Bhadravargty&A, also caUed PassiavargtyS^, cf. XII, 89. 

* Query VaranS, one of the rivers from which Benares is said to 
derive its name,— or is it a village near V&rihiasl, the Anila of the 
Lalitav. p. gaS 1 
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of a tree and there he established a poor BrAh- 
man named Nandin in sacred knowledge. 

94. In Vaw^rS, in a householder's dwelling he 
was lodged for the night; in the morning he par- 
took of some milk and departed, having given his 
blessing. 

95. In the village called Vuwtladvlra he lodged 
in the abode of a Yaksha named Vu»*da*, and 
in the morning after taking some milk and giving 
his blessing he departed. 

96. Next was the garden named Rohitavastuka, 
and there the Niga-king Kama«^falu with his 
courtiers also worshipped him. 

97. Having delivered various beings in every 
place, the compassionate saint journeyed on to 
Gandhapura and was worshipped there by the 
Yaksha Gandha. 

98. When he arrived at the city S&rathi, the 
citizens volunteered <0 be charioteers in his ser- 
vice ; thence he came to the Ganges, and he bade 
the ferryman cross. 

99. ‘Good man, convey me across the Ganges, 
may the seven blessings be thine.’ ‘ I carry no 
one across unless he pays the fee.’ 

100. ‘ I have nothing, what shall I give ?’ So 
saying he went through the sky like the king of 
birds ; and from that time Bimbisdra abolished the 
ferry-fee for all ascetics. 

101. Then having entered V&rSnasi, the frina, 
illumining the city with his light, filled the minds 
of all the inhabitants of K^t with excessive in- 
terest. 


* This may be iTumda. 
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102. In the 5 ankhamedhtya garden, the king of 
righteousness, absorbed in meditation, passed the 
night, gladdening like the moon all those who 
were astonished at his appearance. 

103. The next day at the end of the second 
watch*, having gone his begging round collecting 
aims, he, the unequalled one, like Hari, proceeded 
to the Deer Park. 

104. The five disciples united in a worthy so- 
ciety *, when they beheld him, said to one another, 

This is Gautama who has CQme hither, the ascetic 
who has abandoned his self-control. 

105. ‘ He wanders about now. greedy of im- 
pure soul, unstable and with his senses under no 
firm control, devoted to inquiries regarding the 
frying-pan. 

106. ‘ We will not ask after his health, nor rise 
to meet him, nor address him, nor offer him a 
welcome, nor a seat, nor bid him enter into our 
dwelling.’ 

107. Having understood their agreement, with 
a smiling countenance, spreading light all around, 
Buddha advanced gradually nearer, holding his staff 
and his begging-pot. 

108. Forgetful of their agreement, the five 
friends, under his constraining majesty, rose up 
like birds in their cages when scorched by fire. 

109. Having taken his begging-bowl and staff, 
they gave him an arghya, and water for washing 
his feet and rinsing his mouth , and bowing 


* Does this y&madvaye mean at noon, counting the ahor&tra 
Trom sunrise to sunrise? 

* Cf. supra, 89. 


* Or perhaps ‘irregular.’ 
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reverentially they said to him, * Honoured Sir. 
health to thee.’ 

no. ‘Health in every respect is ours, — that 
wisdom has been attained which is so hard to be 
won,’ — so saying, the holy one thus spoke to the 
five worthy associates : 

111. ‘But address me not ^s “worthy Sir,” — 
know that I am a (S'ina, — I have come to give the 
first wheel of the Law to you. Receive initiation 
from me, — ye shall obtain the place of NirvAwa.’ 

112. Then the five, pure in heart, begged leave 
to undertake his vow of a religious life ; and the 
Buddha, touching their heads, received them into 
the mendicant order. 

1 1 3. Then at the mendicants’ respectful request 
the chief of saints bathed in the tank, and after 
eating ambrosia he reflected on the field of the 
Law *. 

1 14. Remembering, that the Deer Park and the 
field of the 6'ina were there, he went joyfully with 
them and pointed out the sacred* seats. 

115. Having worshipped three seats, he desired 
to visit the fourth, and when the worthy disciples 
asked about it, the teacher thus addressed them : 

1 16. ‘These are the four seats of the Buddhas 
of the (present) Bhadra Age, — three Buddhas have 
passed therein, and I here am the fourth possessor 
of the ten powers.’ 

117. Having thus addressed them the glorious 
one bowed to that throne of the Law, decked with 
tapestries of cloth and silk, and having its stone 

' Does diis oiean the country round Benares, as the land where 
all Buddhas turned the wheel of the Law t 
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inlaid with jewels, like a golden mountain, guarded 
by the kings of kings, 

In the former fortnight of Ash^//a, on the day 
consecrated to the Regent of Jupiter, on the lunar 
day sacred to Vish»a, and on an auspicious conjunc- 
tion, under the asterism Anuradhi \ and in the 
muhfirta called the Victorious, in the night, — ^he 
took his stand on the throne. 

1 1 8. The five worthy disciples stood in front, 
with joyful minds, paying their homage, and the son 
of .Suddhodana performed that act of meditation 
which is called the Arouser of all worlds ; 

Brahman and the other gods came surrounded 
by their attendants, summoned each from his own 
world ; and Maitrlya ® with the deities of the 
Tushita heaven came for the turning of the wheel 
of the Law. 

1 19. So too when the multitude of the sons of 
the ( 7 inas and the Suras gathered together from the 
ten directions of space, there came also ihe noble 
chief of the sons of the Crinas, named Dharma- 
/^’akra^ carrying the wheel of the Law; 

With head reverentially bowed, having placed 
it, a mass of gold and. jewels, before the Buddha 
and having vrorshipped him, he thus besought him, 

‘ O thou lord of saints, turn the wheel of the 
I^w as it has been done by (former) Sugatas.' 

' The seventeenth Nakshatra. 

* Is this the same as Maitreya, who is to be the future Buddha 
and who now awaits his time in the Tushita heaven ? Tiie Cam- 
bridge MS. interchanges Maitreya and Maitrlya in XVI. 53. 

* *£in Buddha (der das Rad des Gesetzes in Bewegung setzt), 
Trik&ff^ax. I, i, 8.’ St. Petersburg Diet. 
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1. The omniscient lion of the 6cLkyas then 
caused all the assembly, headed by those who be- 
longed to the company of Maitrtya to turn the 
wheel of the Law. 

2 . ‘ Listen, O company belonging to Maitrlya 
ye who form one vast congregation, — as it was 
proclaimed by those past arch-saints, so is it now 
proclaimed by Me. 

3. ‘ These are the two extremes, O mendicants, 
in the self-control of the religious ascetic, — the one 
which is devoted to the joys of desire, vulgar and 
common, 

4. ‘ And the other which is tormented by the 
excessive pursuit of self-inflicted pain in the mor- 
tiflcation of the soul’s corruptions, — these are the 
two extremes of the religious ascetic, each devoted 
to that which is unworthy and useless. 

5. ‘ These have nothing to do with true asce- 
ticism, renunciation of the world, or self-control, with 
true indifference or suppression of pain, or with 
any of the means of attaining deliverance. 

6. ‘ They do not tend to the spiritual forms of 
knowledge, to wisdom, nor to NirvS>»a; let him 
who^ is acquainted with the uselessness of inflicting 
pain and weariness on the body. 


* The Maitriya-varglyfi4 ? 
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7. ‘Who has lost his interest* in any pleasure 
or pain of a visible nature, or in the future, and 
who follows this middle Path for the good of the. 
world, — 

8. ‘ Let him, the Tath&gata, the teacher of the 
world, proclaim the good Law, beginning that mani- 
festation of the good Law which consists of the 
(four)' noble truths, 

9. ‘ And let the Buddha proclaim the Path with 
its eight divisions. I too who am now the perfectly 
wise, and the TathSgata in the world, 

10. ‘Will proclaim the noble Law, beginning with 
those sublime truths and the eightfold Path which 
is the means to attain perfect knowledge. 

11. ‘ Instructing all the world I will show to it 
Nirvfiwa; those four noble truths must be heard 
first and comprehended by the soul. 

12. ‘That must be understood and thoroughly 
realised by the true students of wisdom, which has 
been known here by me, through the favour of all 
the Buddhas. 

13. ‘ Having known the noble eightfold Path, and 
embraced it as realised with joy, — thus I declare 
to you the first means for the attainment of liber- 
ation. 

14. * Having thus commenced the noble truths. 
I will describe the true self-control ; this noble 
truth is the best of all holy laws. 

15. ‘ Walk as long as existence lasts, holding fast 
the noble eightfold Path, — this noble truth is the 
highest law for the attainment of true liberation. 

16. ‘ Having pondered and held fast the noble 


' Nirata seems used here for virata. 
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eightfold Path, walk in self-control ; others, not 
understanding this, idle talkers full of self-conceit. 

1 7. ‘ Say according to their own will that merit 
is the cause of corporeal existence, others maintain 
that the soul must be preserved (after death) for its 
merit is the cause of liberation. 

18. ‘Some say that everything comes spontane- 
ously; others that the consequence was produced 
before ; others talk loudly that all also depends on a 
Divine Lord. 

19. ‘If merit and demerit are produced by the 
good and evil fortune of the soul, how is it that good 
fortune does not always come to all embodied beings 
(at last), even in the absence of merit ? 

20. ‘How is the difference accounted for, which 
we see in form, riches, happiness, and the rest, — 
if there are no previous actions, how do good and 
evil arise here ? 

21. ‘If karman is said to be the cause of our 
actions, who would imagine cogency in this assump- 
tion ? If all the world is produced spontaneously, 
who then would talk of the ownership of actions ? 

22. ‘If good is caused by good, then evil will be 
the cause of evil, — how then could liberation from 
existence be produced by difficult penances ' ? 

23. ‘ Others unwisely talk of Ijvara as a cause, — 
how then is there not uniformity in the v/orld if 
tjvara be the uniformly acting cause ? 

24. ‘ Thus certain ignorant people, talking loudly 
“ he is,” ‘‘ he is not," — through the demerits of their 
false theories, are at last born wretched in the 
different hells. 


‘ I.e. viewed as an evil in themselves. 
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35 ‘ Through the merits of good theories vir- 
tuous men, who understand noble knowledge, go to 
heavenly worlds, from their self-restraint as regards 
body, speech, and thought. 

26. ‘All those who are devoted to existence are 
tormented with the swarms of its evils, and being 
consumed by old age, diseases, and death, each one 
dies and is born again. 

27. ‘ There are many wise men here who can dis- 
course on the laws of coming into being ; but there 
is not even one who knows how the cessation of 
being is produced. 

28. ‘ This body composed of the five skandhas, 
and produced from the five elements, is all empty 
and without soul, and arises from the action of the 
chain of causation. 

29. ‘ This chain of causation is the cause of 
coming into existence, and the cessation of the series 
thereof is the cause of the state of cessation. 

30. ‘ He who knowing this desires to promote the 
good of the world, let him hold fast the chain of 
causation, with his mind fixed on wisdom ; 

31. ‘Let him embrace the vow of self-denial for 
the sake of wisdom, and practise the four perfec- 
tions ', and go through existence always doing good 
to all beings. 

32. ‘Then having become an Arhat and con- 
quered all the wicked, even the hosts of MAra, and 
attained the tlir x^fold wisdom, he shall enter 
Nirvd»a. 

33. ‘ Whpsoever therefore has his mind indifferent 

' The four brahmavih&rfi^, sc. charity, compassion, sympath) 
with others' joy, and stoicism. 
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and is void of all desire for any further form of exist- 
ence, let him abolish one by one the several steps of 
the chain of causation 

34. ‘ When these effects of the chain of causation 
are thus one by one put an end to, he at last, being 
free from all stain and substratum, will pass into 
a blissful Nirvi«a. 

35. ‘ Listen all of you for your own happiness, 
with your minds free from stain, — I will declare to 
you step by step this chain of causation. 

36. ‘ The idea of ignorance is what gives the root 
to the huge poison-tree of mundane existence with 
its trunk of pain. 

37. ‘The impressions® are caused by this, which 
produce [the acts of] the body, voice, and mind ; 
and consciou.sness arises from these impressions, 
which produces as its development the five senses 
and the mind (or internal sense). 

38. ‘ The organism ® which is sometimes called 
saw^»a or sawdarj’ana *, springs from this ; and from 
this arises the six organs of the senses, including 
mind. 

39. ‘ The association of the six organs with their 
objects is called “ contact and the consciousness of 
these different contacts is called “ sensation ® ; ’ 

40. ‘ By this is produced thirst, which is the desire 


* Cf. Childers in Colebrooke’s Essays, I, p. 453. 

* These sawsldrdA conslilute predispositions or tendencies. 

’ Literally ‘ the name and the form,’ the individual, consisting of 
mind and body. 

* The NdmarQpa is properly the organised body (riipa) and the 
tlirce mehtal skandhas, vedanS, saMjgM, and the santsldrlA, which 
are together called n&ma. 

^ Vedana. 
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of being troubled * by worldly objects ; “ attachment 
to continued existence,” arising from this, sets itself 
in action towards pleasure and the rest : 

41. * From attachment springs continued exist- 
ence, which is sensual, possessing form, or formless * ; 
and from existence arises birth through a returning 
to various wombs. 

42. ' On birth is dependent the series of old age, 
death, sorrow and the like; by putting a stop to 
ignorance and what follows from it, all these succes- 
sively surcease. 

43. ‘ This is the chain of causation, having many 
turns, and whose sphere of action is created by igno- 
rance, — this is to be meditated upon by you who 
enjoy the calm of dwelling tranquilly in lonely 
woods ^ ; 

‘ He who knows it thoroughly reaches at last to 
absolute tenuity; and having become thus attenuated 
he becomes blissfully extinct. 

44. ‘When you have thus learned this, in order 
to be freed from the bond of existence, you must 
cut down with all your efforts the root of pain, 
ignorance. 

45. ‘ Then, being set free from the bonds of the 
prison-'house of existence, as Arhats, possessing 
natures perfectly pure, you shall attain Nirv&«a.’ 

46. Having heard this lesson preached by the 
chief of saints, all the mendicants comprehended the 
course and the cessation of embodied existence. 

' Samklefa, — should we read samriesha ? 

* I.e. in the eleven k&malokas, the sixteen r&pabrabmalokas, 
and the four arfipabrahmalokas. 

* I'he metre shows that two short syllables are wanting in the 
line, vi^ana(vana) virr&maramibhiA. 
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47. As these five ascetics listened to his words, 
their intellectual eye was purified for the attainment 
of perfect wisdom : 

48. The eye of dharma* was purified in six 
hundred millions of gods, and the eye of wisdom in 
eight hundred millions of Brahmans 

49. The eye of dharma was purified in eighty 
thousand men, and even in all beings an ardour for 
the Law was made visible. 

50. Everywhere all kinds of evil became tran- 
quillised, and on every side an ardour for all that 
helps on the good L^w manifested itself. 

51. In the heavens everywhere the heavenly 
beings with troops of Apsarases uttered forth great 
shouts, ‘ Even so, O noble being of boundless 
energy ! ’ 

52. Then Maitreya addressed the holy one, ‘ O 
great mendicant, in what form has the wheel been 
turned by thee ? ’ 

53. Having heard this question asked by the 
great-souled Maitreya, the holy one looked at him 
and thus addressed him : 

54. ‘ The profound subtil wheel of the Law, so 
hard to be seen, has been turned by me, into which 
the disputatious Tirthikas cannot penetrate. 

55. ‘The wheel of the Law has been turned, 
which has no extension, no origin, no birth, no 
nome, isolated, and free from matter ; 

56. ‘ Having many divisions, and not being with- 
out divisions *, having no cause, and susceptible of 
no definition, — that wheel, which is described as 

‘ Dharmairak'>nuA, the eye to discern the Law? 

* 'The divine inhabitants of the Brahmalokas. 

’ AnirvyGham? 
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possessing perfect equilibrium, has been proclaimed 
by the Buddha, 

57. 'Everything subject to successive causation 
is like a delusion, a mirage, or a dream, like the 
moon seen in water or an echo, — it lies stretched out 
on the surface, not to be extirpated, but not eternal. 

58. ‘ The wheel of the Law has been described as 
that in which all false doctrines are extirpated ; it i.s 
always like the pure ether, involving no doubts, ever 
bright. 

59. ‘ The wheel of the Law is described as with- 
out end or middle, existing apart from " it is " or " it 
is not,” separated from soul or soullessness. 

60. ‘ The wheel of the Law has been here set 
forth, with a description according to its real nature, 
— as it has a limit and as it has not a limit, in its 
actual quantity and quality. 

61. ‘The wheel of the Law has been here set 
forth, described as possessing unique attributes, 
apart from the power of the eye and so too as 
regards the sense of hearing or smell ; 

62. ‘Apart from the tongiic, the touch, or the 
mind, — ^without soul or exertion ; 

‘ Such is this wheel of the Law which has been 
turned by me ; 

63. ‘ He makes wise all the ignorant, — therefore 
is he called the Buddha * ; this knowledge of the laws 
of reality has been ascertained by me of myself, 

64. ‘ Apart from all teaching by another, therefore 
is he called the self-existent, — having all laws under 
his control, therefore is he called the lord of Law. 

65. ‘ He knows what is right (nay a) and wrong 
(an ay a) in laws, therefore is he called N&yaka; he 

' Buddha seemtrhm to identify bifivMff with his taw . 
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teaches unnumbered beings as they become fit to 
be taught 

66. ‘ He has reached the furthest limit of instruc- 
tion, therefore is he called Viniyaka, from his point- 
ing out the best of good paths to beings who have 
lost their way. 

67. 'He has reacned the furthest limit of good 
teaching, he is the guide to all the Law, — attracting 
all beingfs by his knqwledgc of all th^^ means of 
conciliation ; 

68 . ‘ He has passed through the forest of mundane 
existence, therefore is he called the Leader of the 
Caravan ; the absolute ruler over all law, therefore 
he is the 6^ina, the lord of Law. 

69. ‘ From his turning the wheel of the Law he is 
the lord of all the sovereigns of Law ; the master- 
giver of the Law, the teacher, the master of the Law, 
the lord of the world ; 

70. ‘ He who has offered the sacrifice, accom- 
plished his end, fulfilled his hope, achieved his 
success, the consoler, the loving regarder, the hero, 
the champion, the victorious one in conflict ; 

71. ‘He has come out from all conflict, released 
himself and the releaser of all, — he is become the 
light of the world, the illuminator of the knowledge 
of true wisdom ; 

72. ‘ The dispeller of the darkness of ignorance, 
the ilhiminer of the great torch, the great phy- 
sidan, the great seer, the healer of all evils, 

73. ‘ The extractor of the barb of evil from all 
those who are wounded by evil, — he who is pos- 
siesi^ed of all distinctive marks and adorned with all 
signs, 

♦ 74. * With his body and limbs every way perfect. 
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of pure conduct and perfectly clear mind, possessed 
of the ten powers, having great fortitude, learned 
with all learning, 

75. ‘ Endowed with all the independent states \ 
he who has attained the great YSna, the lord of all 
Dharma, the ruler, the monarch of all worlds,- the 
sovereign, 

76. ‘ The lord of all wisdom, the wise, the 
destroyer of the pride of all disputers, the om- 
niscient, the Arhat, possessed of the perfect know- 
ledge, the great Buddha, the lord of saints ; 

77. ‘The victorious triumphant overthrower of 
the insolence and pride of the evil Mira, the perfect 
Buddha, tlie Sugata, the wise one, he who brings 
the desired end to all beings, 

78. ‘ Ever cognisant of past acts, never speaking 
falsely, a mine of perfect excellence and of ail 
good qualities, -the destroyer of all evil ways, the 
guide in all good ways* 

79. ‘ The ruler of the world, the bearer of the 
world, the master of the world, the sovereign of 
the world, the teaclier of the world, the preceptor 
of the world, he wno brings to the world the Law, 
virtue, and its true end, 

80. ‘The fount of an ambrosia which quenches 
the scorching of the flame of all pain, and the 
powerful luminary which, dries up the great ocean 
of all pain 

81. ‘ He who brings all virtue and all true wealth 
the possessor of perfect excellence and all good 
qualities, the guide on the road of wisdom, he who 
shows the way to NirvA^a, 

' Eighteen in all. See Burnour, Lotus, pp. ^48, &c. 

• Query sadvr/tti for samv 
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82. ‘The Tathigata, without stain, without at- 
tachment, without uncertainty. — This is the com- 
pendious declaration in the turning of the wheel of 
the Law. 

83. ‘A concise manifestation of a TathAgata’s 
qualities is now declared by me ; for a Buddha’s 
knowledge is endless, unlimited like the ether ; 

84. ‘A narrator might spend a Kalpa, but the 
virtues of the Buddha would not come to an end, — 
thus by me has the multitude of the virtues of the 
Buddha been described. 

85. ‘Having heard this and welcomed it with 
joy go on ever in happiness; this, Sirs, is the 
MahSyina, the instrument of the Law of the perfect 
Buddha, which is the establisher of the welfare of 
all beings, set forth by all the Buddhas. 

86. ‘ In order that this methodical arrangement 
of the Law may be always spread abroad, do you 
yourselves always proclaim it and hand it on. 

87. ‘Whosoever, Sirs, hears, sees, and welcomes 
with joy this methodical arrangement of the Law, 
which is a mine of happiness and prosperity, and 
honours it with folded hands, 

88. ‘Shall attain pre-eminent strength with a 
glorious form and limbs, and a retinue of the holy, 
and an intelligence of the highest reach, 

89. ‘And the happiness of perfect contemplation 
with a deep calm ^ of uninterrupted bliss, with his 
senses in their highest perfection, and illuminated 
by unclouded knowledge. 

90. ‘ He shall assuredly attain these eight pre- 
eminent perfections, who hears and sees this Law 


* I lead naUbkariD;^a for aaisfakramya. 
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with a serene soul and worships it with folded 
hands. 

91. ‘Whosoever in the midst of the assembly 
shall gladly offer a pulpit to the high-minded teacher 
of the great Law, 

92. ‘ That virtuous man shall assuredly attain the 
seat of the most excellent, and also the seat of a 
householder, and the throne of a universal monarch ; 

93. ‘ He shall also attain the throne of one of 
the guardian-spirits - of the world, and also the 
firm throne of .Sakra, and also the throne of the 
Va^vartina^ gods, aye, and the supreme thirone of 
Brahman ; 

94. ‘And also with the permission of the Bodhi- 
sattva who is seated on the Bodhi throne he shall 
obtain the throne of a teacher of the good Law 
who has risen to perfect knowledge. 

95. ‘ These eight seats shall the pure-souled one 
attain who offers joyfully a seat to him who pro- 
claims the Law. 

96. ‘Whosoever with a believing heart, after 
examination, shall utter applause to the pious man 
who proclaims this carefully arranged Law ; 

97. ‘Shall become a truthful and pure speaker, 
and one whose words are to be accepted, — one 
whose utterances are welcome and delightful, whose 

♦ voice is sweet and gentle ; 

98. ‘ Having a voice like a Kalavihka bird *, with 
a deep and sweet tone, having also a pure voice like 
Brahman’s *, and a loud voice with a lion’s sound. 

99. ‘ He as an all-wise and truthful speaker shall 


* A kind pf sparrow. 

* Or 'having a voice of pure spiritual truth?’ 
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obtain these eight excellences of speech; who utters 
applause to one who proclaims the good Law. 

lOO. ‘And whosoever, after writing this method 
of the Law in a book, shall set it in his house and 
always worship it and honour it with all reverential 
observances, 

lor. ‘And uttering its praises shall hand the 
doctrine onward on every side, he, the very pious 
man, shall obtain a most excellent treasure of 

memory, 

X 03 . ‘And a treasure of insight’, and a tTvasure 
of prodence* and a treasure of good spells, and 
a treasure full of intelligence, 

103. ‘And a treasure of the highest wisdom, 
and the mc>t excellent treasure of the Law, and 
a treasure of knowledge, the means to attain the 
OKecllences of the good Law, — 

104. ‘These eight treasures shall that high- 
minded man attain who joyfully writes this down 
and sets it in a sure place and always worships it. 

105. ‘And he who, himself holding this method 
of the Law in his mind, sets it going around him 
shall obtain a complete supply for liberality for the 
good of the world, 

106. ‘Next, a complete supply of virtuous dis- 
positions, a most excellent supply of sacred know- 
ledge, a supply of perfect calmness, and that which 
is called spiritual insight, 

107. ‘A supply of the merit caused by the good 
Law, a most excellent supply of knowledge, a 
supply of boundless compassion, which is the 
means to attain the virtues of the perfect Buddha. 

* iread mah&matinidb^nam for mahiprati-. 

* Gati? 'resources?' 
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108. ‘ He, full of joy, shall obtain these eight 
supplies who himself holds this method of the Law 
in his mind and sets it going abroad. 

109. ‘And he who shall declare this method of 
the Law to others, shall have himself purihed by 
great merit and shall be prosperous and possessed 
of supernatural powers. 

1 10. ‘ He shall become a universal monaretkv a 
king of kings, and even a ruler among the gttariMans 
of the world an Indra ruler of the gods *, and even 
the ruler of the Y 4 ma heaven ^ 

111. *Yea^ the ruler of the Tushita heaven, ai^ 
the ruler of the Sunirmit 4 ^, and the king of the 
VasavartinaA* and the lord of the Brahmaloka; 

112. ‘ Yea,Mahabrahman, the highest of Sages,^ 
and in the end he shall even become a Buddha, — he, 
possesunga thoroughly pure intelligence, shall obtain 
these eight sublime rewards of merit 

1 1 3. ‘And he who, thoroughly intent, with a 
believing heart, and filled with faith and devotion, 
shall hear this method of the Law as it is preached. 

* 14* * He shall have his intellect made perfectly 
pure, his mind calmed with boundless charity, and 
his soul happy with boundless compassion, and he 
shall be filled with boundless joy; 

1 15. ‘His soul constantly calm with universal in- 
difference, rejoicing in the four contemplations, 
having reached the ecstatic state of absolute in- 
difference ®, and with his senses abolished, 

1 16. ‘ With the five transcendent faculties attained, 

* Sc. the Mah&Hl^s of the first heaven. 

* In the second Devaloka. * The third Devaloka. 

* These are the fourth, fifth, and sixth Devalokas. 

* Samfirfipya? 
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and destroying the aggregate of latent impressions, 
he, endowed with supernatural powers, will attain 
the samSdhi called .SQramgama. 

117. • He, having his soul pure, will attain these 
eight forms of absolute spotlessness ; yea, wherever 
this method of the Law will prevail universally, 

1 1 8. ‘ There will be no fear of any disturbance 
in the kingdom, no fear of evil-minded thieves, nor 
fear of evil beasts ; 

1 19. ‘There will be no fear of plagues, famines, or 
wildernesses ; and no alarm shall spread, caused by 
quarrel or war; 

r 20. ‘ There shall be no fear from the gods nor 
from NSgas, Yakshas, and the like, nor shall there 
be anywhere any fear of any misfortune. 

1 21. ‘These eight fears shall not be found there 
where this Law extends ; it is all briefly explained, 
my friends, — all that arises from holding it sted- 
fastly. 

122. ‘A yet higher and most excellent merit is 
declared by all the Buddhas, even although all living 
beings were to practise complete self-restraint. 

123. ‘ Let a man worship the Buddhas, honouring 
them always with faith ; from that comes this pre- 
eminent merit, as is declared by the Cinas. 

1 24. ‘ And whosoever joyfully worships a Pratyeka- 
Buddha, they shall become themselves Pratyeka- 
Buddhas ; therefore let every one worship them. 

125. ‘There is pre-eminent merit from the wor- 
ship of one Bodhisattva, and they shall all them- 
selves become Bodhisattvas, let every one worship 
them; 

126. ‘Therefore there is pre-eminent merit from 
the worship of one Buddha, — they shall all them- 
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selves become <7inas, let every one devoutly worship 
them; and he too shall obtain this pre-eminent 
merit who hears this or causes others to hear it. 

127. ‘ And whosoever in days when the good Law 
is abolished abandons love for his own body and 
life and proclaims day and night these good words. 
— pre-eminent is his merit from this. 

128. ‘ He who wishes to worship constantly the 
lords of saints, the Pratyeka-Buddhas and the Arhats, 
let him resolutely produce in his mind the idea of 
true wisdom and proclaim these good words and 
the Law. 

129. ‘This jewel of all good doctrines, which is 
uttered by the Buddhas for the good of all beings, 
— even one who lives in a house will be a Tathigata 
for it, where this good doctrine prevails. 

130. ‘He obtains a glorious and endless splendour 
who teaches even one word thereof ; he will not 
miss one consonant nor the meaning who gives this 
SCttra to others. 

131. ‘ He is the best of all guides pf men, no other 
being is like unto him ; he is like a jewel, of im- 
perishable glory, who hears this Law with a pure 
heart. 

132. ‘Therefore let those who are endowed with 
lofty ambitions, always hear this Law which causes 
transcendent merit ; let them hear it and gladly wel- 
come it and lay it up in their minds and continually 
worship the three jewels with faith.' 
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[i When the heavenly beings with Brahman at 
their head and the Bodhisattvas intent on self-morti- 
fication * heard this glorification of the Law uttered 
by the lion of the .Sakyas, they were desirous tc 
hear again this which is so difficult to find, and they 
went to the city and worshipped him, propitiating his 
favour; in the dark fortnight of the month Asha^^^a 
on the lunar day sacred to Agni, with the moon in 
the constellation called Kama (?) and on an auspicious 
day, — he, remembering the Buddha worlds and being 
desirous to save all creatures, set off on his journey, 
longing for disciples with his father at their head.] 

2 . The associated Brdhmans, accompanied by the 
inhabitants of Kiri who had gone to the Deer Park, 
and the mendicants to the number of thirty, were 
rendered resplendent by the chief of saints ; Kiriki 
the harlot of Kid went to the heaven of the gods, 
after she had worshipped the (7ina and attached her 
sons to the service of the glorious one; the con- 
queror of the world then made thirty rejoicing offi- 
ciating priests of Kiri his disciples, initiating them 
in the course of perfect wisdom ; and the son of 
Maitriyanl^and Maitra, the preceptor of hosts of the 
twice-born, named Pirita, obtained true wisdom from 
the chief of saints and became a noble mendicant. 

3 . The priest of the lord of the city Marakata, a 

* This is n doubUiil verse, the metre is faulty. 

* I read tapaayftpare. * Bumouf, Lotus, p. 489. 
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BMbman named Afaya, and his son Nilaka, well 
versed in sacred learning and full of answers to 
questions, and an ascetic named Dhrz'ti, dwelling in 
the Vindhya, and an invincible Br&hman ascetic 
Saw^yin with his disciples, — these all, dwellers in 
the Vindhya, — when they came to him for refuge, the 
chief of saints initiated as mendicants, touching them 
with his hand bearing the mark of a wheel ; moreover 
the Niga Elapatra came to the abode of the best of 
saints, and stood resplendent there, perfectly calm in 
his demeanour and worshipping him with his rosaries. 

4. There was also a female ascetic of MathurS 
named Trikavya*«gik&, and a BrShman named Vid- 
ydkara, — their son was named Sabhya, a dweller in 
the district called .Svetabilirka, a wise ascetic, proud 
of his wisdom, — he went into the Deer Park, wearing 
the aspect of one perfectly illumined, and desiring 
the highest wisdom from the chief of mendicants ; 
seeking from the omniscient admission to the noble 
life, he became renowned as the mendicant Sabhya 
in all assemblies. 

5. The son of Lalitiprabudhi, born after worship 
paid to the best of trees on the bank of the stream 
Vara«A, — renowned m the world as Yaroda, — wise 
from the besprinkling of the ambrosia of the words 
of the king of heaven, — remembering all former dis- 
courses which he had heard, came with his friends to 
the wood in the Deer Park, accompanied by his 
glory ; and the holy one, touching his head with his 
hand, made him the guru of the chief Bhikshus. 

6. The glorious one, named the great Buddha, 
proceeded Y^ith the mendicants in an auspicious com- 
pany, and having manifested his triumphal march for 
the salvation of the world, entered the city of Kiri. 
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A poor Br&hman, named Svastika, a native of Vdrd 
Mast, obtained riches from heaven through the favour 
of the glorious one, and having received adoption as 
a slave in the 6^ina faith, became a mendicant and an 
Arhat at the hands of the great teacher. 

7. Blessing the king of Ki^t * Divod&sa and the 
citizens with gold, corn, and other riches, — taking up 
his abode in different places in forests, caves, moun- 
tains, he at last came in his rambles to the river 
frihnavt. The boatman who conveyed the CPina. 
across the Ganges worshipped him and offered him 
milk with due services of reverence, and became a 
mendicant through his favour and by the 6'ina’s com- 
mand found a dwelling in the Buddha’s hermitage in 
the grove. 

8. The glorious one, after he had crossed the 
Ganges, went to the hermitage of Kijyapa at Gayi, 
called Uruvilva; there, having shown his super- 
natural power, he received as Bhikshus the K&.vyapas, 
Uruvilva, and others, with more than a thousand of 
their disciples, having endued them* forthwith with 
all kinds of spiritual knowledge and with the power 
to abandon all worldly action ; then accompanied by 
three hundred disciples Upasena at the command of 
his maternal uncle became an ascetic. 

9. The glorious one made seven hundred asce- 
tics enter Nirvi»a who dwelt in the wood Dharma; 
and the lord of the Law also caused the daughters 
of Na»*dika, Su^t 4 and others, who dwelt in 
the village, to become the first female ascetics ; and 
in the city of Rifageha, having enlightened in 
right •action and in activity the king Bimbisdra, 


* KAjika, 
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the monarch, who is to be considered as the elder- 
bom in perfect knowledge, he made him who was 
the devoted follower of the Buddha, a Bodhisattva 
and a Sakr/digdmin. 

10 . In another village named N&radya there was 
a Br&hman Dharmapilin and a Br&hman woman 
named tSUlyi : their seventh son named Upatishya*, 
who had studied the entire Veda, became a Buddhist 
mendicant ; so too there was a great pat^/it, a Br&h- 
man named Dhdnydyana, who dwelt in the village 
Kolata, and his son; — him and the son of 51111 named 
Maudgalya the great saint received as the best of 
Bhikshus, pre-eminent disciples. 

1 1 . Next he ordained as a mendicant the keen- 
witted maternal uncle of 5liliputra*, Dlrgh&nakha by 
name ; then travelling in the realm of Magadha, the 
glorious one, being honoured by the inhabitants 
with alms and other signs of devotion, and delivering 
them from evil, dwelt in the convent given by the 
seer (7eta, attracting to himself many of the monks ; 
and after ordaining as a mendicant a native of Mi- 
thili, named Ananda, with his companions, he dw'elt 
there a year. 

12 . The Br&hman named Kliyapa, a very Kuvera 
for wealth, and a master in all the sciences connected 
with the Veda, an inhabitant of R^^geha, being 
pure-minded and wearing only one garment, left all 
his kindred and came seeking wisdom in asceticism ; 
— ^when this noble youth came to the Bodhi tree and 
practised for six years a penance hard to carry out, 
then he paid worship to the chief of saints who had 
attained perfect knowledge, and he became the well- 


* Sc. iStriputra. 
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known Kl^pa, the chief of ascetics, the foremost 
of the Arhats. 

13. The saint Naradatta, dwelling on Mount 
Himavat, remembering the wholesome words of his 
maternal uncle, came to the Sugata with his disciples, 
and the holy one admitted them all into the order 
of the G^ina ; then a woman named .Sakti, and an- 
other named Kamali, pre-eminent in Brdhmanical 
power, came to the Sugata and fell down at his feet, 
and then standing before him they were received 
by the saint, and made happy with the staff and 
begging-bowl. 

14. Seven hundred disciples of the ascetic Ru- 
draka, remembering the noble words of their teacher, 
becoming mendicants according to the doctrine of 
the Gina., flocked round him paying him their homage 
and carrying their staves ; next a seer, named Rai- 
vata, joyfully uttering his praises, having finished 
his course of discipline, became a mendicant, full of 
devotion to the guru, counting gold and clay as the 
same, well versed in sacred spells and meditation, 
and able to counteract the three kinds of poisons 
and other fatal harms. 

15. Having received as followers and disciples 
certain householders of •Sr&vastf, VHthz, and others, 
and given them alms-vessels, — and having made 
many poor wretch.es as rich as Kuvera, and maimed 
persons with all their limbs perfect, and paupers and 
orphans affluent, — ^and having proclaimed Ae Law, 
and dwelt two years in the forest CPetaka delivering 
the suppliants, the glorious one, having, taught again 
the saint G^eta, and established the Bhikshu Pfliwa. 
once more proceeded on his way. 

16. Then the glorious one went on, protecting 
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the merchant-caravans by the stores of his own 
treasures from the troops of robbers, next he went 
into the neighbourhood of Ri^geha wandering with 
his begging-vessel which had been given by the 
merchants. In the wood called Ve»u, filled with 
.SAl trees, he ate an offering of food prepared by the 
enriched robbers, and he received as mendicants 
five hundred of them and gave them their begging- 
vessels and the other requisites. 

17. At the invitation of Buddha’s son, 5 uddho- 
dana gave this message to his envoys AT^iandaka 
and Ud^yin, ‘Thy father and mother, some noble 
ladies, headed by Yarod^'fh, and this my young son 
have come in the hope of seeing thee, under the 
idea that thou art devoted to the world’s salvation ; 
what shall I tell them ? ’ They two went, and re- 
verentially saluting the Buddha in the vihira called 
Ve«u, they told him the message with their eyes 
filled with tears. 

18. ATiiandaka and Uddyin accepted his counsel, 
and, being delighted at the mighty power of Buddha, 
became great ascetics ; and the great Gina took 
them with him and proceeded from that wood 
with the disciples, the mendicants, and the saints. 
Going on from place to place, and dwelling in each 
for a while and conferring deliverance and confirming 
the disciples, the mendicants, and the Arhats, he at 
last reached the wood Nigrodha, illuminating the 
district by his glory, shaking the earth and putting 
an end to misery. 

19. ’ He again stirred up his followers in the 
doctrine of the Buddha, and then went on with the 


’ Several phrases are obscure in this verse. 
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crowds of inhabitants gathered round him, instructing 
his 6haven mendicant-followers, as they begged alms, 
while the gods brought his precepts to their minds 
He forbade the mendicants to enter the city and 
went to R^fugeha himself with his own followers ; and 
then the king who dwells apart from all doubt*, the 
6^ina who knows at once all the history of every 
Bhikshu, instructed the ascetic (Uddyin) in proclaim- 
ing wisdom to others. 

20. In accordance with the (Nina’s command that 
prince of ascetics, Uddyin, went to the city of 
Kapila; there he, the lord of all possessors of 
supernatural powers, instructed the king as he stood 
in the assembly in the boon of the eight hundred 
powers ; and coming down from heaven he uttered 
to the king and his court a discourse on the four 
sublime truths, and the king, with his mind en- 
lightened, having worshipped him, held intercourse 
with him, attended by his courtiers, offering every 
form of homage. 

21. The monarch, rejoiced at the sight of the 
<7ina, praised his feet, wor^iipping them with eight 
hundred presents; and the Sugata departed, and 
made manifest in the sky in his one person a form 
comprehending the universe ; first as fire, then 
ambrosia, then the king of beasts, an elephant, the 
king of horses, the king of peacocks* the king of 
birds, Maghavan, the ten rulers of the world headed 
by Yama, the sun, the moon, the hosts of stars, 
Brahman, Vish«u, and »Slva. 

22. The sons of Diti. the four (Mahiri^s) with 


^ Obscure. * Dvflpare*stha? 

^ 6 'ikhira/ might mean 'the king of flames/ Me, 
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Dhrttar&sh/ra at their head, the hosts ol if ogins with 
the king Drumasiddha, the (heavenly) ascetics, the 
Vasus, the Manus, the sons of the forest, the creatures 
of the waters headed by the makara, the birds 
headed by Garu^a, and all the kings in the different 
worlds with the lord of the Tushita heaven at their 
head, and those in the world of the dead^ the domain 
of Bali, — ^whatever is conspicuous in the universe the 
holy one created it all, becoming the universal one. 

23. When the king had thus been instructed, the 
lord of saints went to the Satya heaven, and then 
from the sky, seated on his own throne**, he pro- 
claimed the twelvefold Law ; then he restored 
Gautamt and Anugopd and many other women to 
sight, and filled all the assembled people with joy ; 
and established others in Nirvd»a and in the Law. 
Then 6'uddhodana full of joy invited him to a feast 
given to the whole assembly, and he accepted it by 
his silence. 

24. The lion of the .Sakyas, having been thus 
invited, went with the congregation of his followers 
to the place, after having shown a mighty miracle. 
Then the earth shook, a shower of flowers fell, the 
various quarters of space became illumined and a 
wind blew ; and the heavenly beings. Brahman, .Siva, 
Vish»u, Indra, Varna, Varuwa, Kuvera, the lord of 
BhC.tas, the lord of the winds, Nirrfti, Fire with his 
seven flames, and the rest, stood resting their feet on 
the serpent 5 esha, and followed leading the gods 
and gandharvas in their dance in the sky. 

25. Making millions of ascetics, disciples, Arhats, 


' M artya seems here to be used for mrila. 

' Or must we take sva as put for svar, ‘ in heaven ?’ 
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sages,' mendicants, and fasters,-^and delivering from 
their ills the blind, the humpbacked, the lame, the 
insane, the maimed as well as the destitute, — ^and 
having established many persons of the fourth caste 
in the true activity and inaction and in the three 
yinas^, with the four sa»zgrahas‘ and the eight 
amgas*, — going on front place to place, delivering, 
and confirming the Bhikshus, in the twelfth year he 
went to his own city. 

26. Day by day confirming the Bhikshus, and 
providing food for the congregation, in an auspicious 
moment he made a journey to Lumbint with the 
Bhikshus and the citizens. Brahman and Rudra being 
at their head, with great triumph and noise of musical 
instruments. There he saw the holy fig-tree and he 
stood by it remembering his birth, with a smile ; and 
rays of light streamed from his mouth and went forth 
illumining the earth ; and he uttered a discourse to 
the goddess of the wood, giving her the serenity of 
faith. 

27. ‘Having come to the Lumbinl fig-tree he 
spoke to PaurvikS. the daughter of Rihula, and 
Gopik^ the daughter of Maitra, and his own 
Saudhani Kaurik^; and he uttered an affectionate 
discourse honouring his mother by ^he tank Vasatya ; 
then speaking with Eka^awgl the uaughter of Mah 4 - 
kautuka and Sautasomt in the wood Nigrodha, he 
received into the community some members of his 
own family, headed by Sundarinanda, and one 
hundred and seven citizens. 

* Burnouf, Lotus, p. 315. 

Apparently the four means of conciliating dependents. 

^ The eightfold path of Buddhist morality. 

* Much of this is obscure. 
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28. Having declared the glory of the Law of 
Buddha, he built a round Stdpa and gave a royal 
coronation to Saunu*, sending him into the wood 
pre-eminent with the holiest saints and ATaityas, and 
bidding him worship the sacred relics ; and having 
commanded Rihula, GautamI, and the other women 
led by Gopikd, with staves in their hands, as shaven 
ascetics, to practise the vow of fasting called aho- 
ratra^ and after that the Laksha^itya ceremony’ 
and then the rite called .SWhgabheri and that 
called VasuwdhAriki’. 

29. The Ash/ascihasriki of sacred authority*, — 
the Geya*' and the Githi, the NidSna and the 
Avadina, and that which is called the SOtra of the 
great Ydna, the Vyikara* and the Ityukta, the 
G&takz, the work called Vaipulya, the Adbhuta* 
and the Upade^, and also the Udinaka** as the 
twelfth. — Teaching (these sacred texts) and making 
current the Yfina for common disciples, that for 
Pratyeka Buddhas, and the Mahayana, and pro- 
claiming them all around, accompanied by thirteen 
and a half bodies of mendicants, the conqueror of 
the world went out of the city of Kaplla. 

30. After displaying miracles in the city of Ka- 


’ Or the grandson of the king? 

* See R^endraUl Mitra, Nepales, Buddhist Literature, p. 221. 

* Ibid. p. 275. * Ibid p. 2.-»o. * Ibid. p. 271. 

* Naigamd ? The Ash/asihasrikd seems not to be reckoned here 
among the following twelve texts of peculiar authority with the 
Northern Buddhists. But BumouTs authorities include it in that 
called ' SQtra.' 

' For the following twelve names see Bumouf, Introd. pp. 51-66 

* More properly Vydkarana. 

' Bumouf calls it adbhutadbarma. 

Bumouf, Introd. p. 58. 
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inla, and having paid honour to nis father, and 
having made R&hula and his companions Arhats, 
and also the Bhikshuxls with Gautamt and Gopikii 
at their head, and various women of all the four 
castes; and having established Saunu* on his im- 
perial throne, and the people in the frina doctrine, 
and having abolished poverty and darkness, and 
then remembering his mother, he set forth, after 
worshipping Svayambhd, towards the northern 
region with Brahman, Vish»u, and ^va as men- 
dicants in his train. 

31. The glory of the AvadAna of the birth of 
the lion of the .Silkyas has thus been described 
by me at length and yet very concisely; it must 
be corrected by pa»dfits wherever anything is 
otnitted. — my childish speech is not to be laughed 
at, but to be listened to with pleasure. 

Whatever virtue I may have acquired from de- 
scribing the king of the Law, the deliverer from 
mundane existence, who assumes all forms, — may 
it become a store of merit for the production of 
right activity and inactivity in others, and for the 
diffusion of delight among the six orders of beings*. 

Thus ends the seventeenth sarga, called the 
Progress to Lumbinl, in the great poem made by 
Ajvaghosha, the Buddha->farita 

^ Or Saunava, see jloka 28. 

* Sc. the sha</ ^atayas, the ‘six paths/ are gods, men, Asuras, 
&c., Pretas, brutes, and the inhabitants ot the different hells. 

C adds here on the last page the following lines : ‘ ^'he poem 
about Buddha, very difficult to obtain, was written by Amntanahda 
in the year indicated by a cipher, the arrows (of K&ma), and a nine 
[=:New&r Saaivat 950, or a.d. 1830], in the dark fortnight of 
the month Mfirgarirsha (Nov.-Dee.) and on the day ruled by the 
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seventh astrological honse Smara. Having seatrched for them 
everywhere and not found them, four sargas have been made 
by me, — ^the fourteenth, fifteenth, Sixteenth, and seventeenth/ The 
beginning of another version of these lines is given in P, but D 
omits them. The name of Amnlfinanda occurs in Rij^ndralSl 
Mitra's Nepalese Buddliist Literature as the author of three 
treatises, — two in Sanskrit, the JTAando^mrf talatfi (p. 79), the 
Kalyiifapaai^aviairatikfi (p. 99), translated in Wilson's Works, 
vol. ii, and the Vtraku^fivadfina (p. 274) in New&rf. Com- 
pare Cowell and Eggeling’s Catalogue, pp. 18, 24; in p. 18 he 
is associated with the date n.s. 916 (a.d. 1796). 
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KamavaiariA the, XIV, 88. 
Klrttikeya (s^mukha), I, 93. 

Kala, Xll, 113. 

Kaiama, XII, 2. 

Kalt, IV, 76. 

Kajika, XVII, 2. 

KajisiMfdar!, IV, 16. 

Ka/!, Ka/i, XV, 89, 90, 10* ; xvii, 
a, 6. 


^ This Indez omiti some of the obacnre names in the last book. 
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Kaiyapa, XVII, la. 

Kajyapas, the, XVII, 8. 

Kurus, the, XI, 31. 

Kuvera, I, 94 ; IV, 10 ; V, 45, 85 ; 

XVII, 15. 

Kiuika, 1 , 49. 

Kailasa, I, 3, ai ; II, 30; X, 41. 
Kolata. XVII, 10. 

Kaurava, IV, 79. 

Gaiwga, IX,a5; XV, 98; XVII, 7. 
Gamdha, XV, 97. 

Gamdhapura, XV, 97. 

Gaya, XII, 87. 

Gayl, XV, 91; XVII, 8. 

Garu/Za, Xfl, 54, XVII, 22. 
Gopika, XVII, 27, 28, 30. 

Gautama, IV, 18, 72. 

Gautama (Buddha), XV, 104. 
Gautami, VlII, 24, 51 ; XVII, 23, 
28, 30. 

Ghriim, IV, 20. 

Aamdramas, IV, 75. 

Aattraratha, IV, 78. 

Ayavana, I, 48. 

A'^amda, Ay&amdaka, V, 68 ; VI, 4, 14, 
25143,65; VII, I ; VIII, 9, 23, 
32, 4a, 73; XVII, 17, 18, 

Ganaka, 1 , 50; IX, 20; XII, 67. 
Gayamta, IX, 5, 12. 

Ginakshetra, XV, 114. 

Geta, XVII, ii, 15. 

GetakEraizya, XVII, 15. 

Gaigishavya, XII, 67. 

Tarkshya, VI, 5. 

Tushita, Tushitai&, the, I, 19; XIV, 
89; XVI, III. 

Trayastriwjad-devai6, XIV, 89. 
TrikavyaMgika, XVII, 4. 

Damdakas, the, XI, 31. 

Dajaratha, VIII, 79, 81. 

Da^arathi, VIII, 8, 

Divodasa, XVII, 7. 

Dirghanakha, XVII, 11. 

Deer-park, the, XV, 87, 103, 114; 

XVII, 5* 

Devi, I, 66. 

Drumasiddha, XVII, 22. 
Drumlksha, IX, 60. 

Druinab^aketu, the Moon? V, 


Dharmaiakra (eina^a), XV, 119. 
Dharmapalin, XVII, 10. 
Dharmaruili, XV, 86. 

Dharma/avi, XVII, 9. 

Dhanyayana, XVII, 10. 
Dhritarashrra, XVII, 22. 

Dhriti, XVII, 3. 

Namdana, III, 64. 

Namdabala, XII, 106. 

Namdaguha, 1 , 19. 

Namdika, XVII, 9. 

Namdin, XV, 93, 

Namu/fi, XV, 25, 46. 

Naradatta, XVII, 13. 

NalakGvara, 1, 94. 

Nahusha, II, 11 ; XI, u 4, 16. 
Nalaka, XVII, 3. 

Nigrodha-vana (niyagrodha), XVII, 
18, 27. 

Nirminarataya^, the, XIV, 89. 
Nirmita bodhisattvaA, the, XIV, 71. 
Nairaunj^ana, XII, 88, 105. 

Pamia bhikshavaj&, pam/ta-vargiy^£^, 
the, XII, 89, III ; XV, 89, 104, 
118 (cf. Bhadravargiyli&). 
Padma, IT, 3. 

PadmakhaWa, III, 63. 

Padm^ (?), IV, 36. 
Paranirmita-vajavartinaA, the, XIV, 
89. 

ParGjara, IV, 76; XII, 67. 

PaWava (mountain), X, 14, 17 • 
PaWavas, -the, X, 17. 

Paw^u, IV, 79. 

PunarvasQ, IX, 11. 

Purawfdara, IV, 72; XIII, 37. 
Pushya, I, 25. 

PGr«a, XVII, a, 15. 

Prithu, I, 29. 

Paurvika, XVII, 27. 

Prag^Spati, XII, 21. 

Bali, IX, 20; XI, 16; XVII, 22. 
BalamukhyG, IV, 17. 

Bi;;2bisara, XV, 100 (cf. Srenya) ; 
XVII, 9. 

Buddha/& (atit^i&), I, 38; XIV, 75; 
XV 8. 

Budha, IV, 75. 

Bodhidruma, XII, 112, 116; XIII, 
7,27,32,42,68; XIV, 90; XVII, 
12. 

Bodhisattva, I, 19, 24; II, 56; IX, 
30; X,. 18, &c. 
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Brahtnakayikai!^, the, XIV, 88. 
Brahman, I, i ; XII, 43, 51, 65; 
XV, 18,84, 1 18 ; XVI, 93, III ; 
XVII, 1,24, 30. 

Bhadravargtya)&, the five, XII, 89, 
111; XV, 89, 104, 1 1 5 (cf. Parnia 
bhikshavai&). 

Bhadrasanani, XV, 114. 

Bharadv^, IV, 74. 

Bhava, I, 93. 

Bhirgava, VI, 1 ; IX, 2, 3. 

Bhishma, IX, 35; XI, 18. 

Bbrigu, I, 46. 

Magadhas, the, X, 10, 41 ; XI, 1 ; 
XVII, II. 

Maghavat, see Indra. 

Mathura, XVII, 4. 

Manu (Vaivasvata), II, 16; VIII, 78. 
Mamthalagautama, IV, 17. 
Mamdara, VI, 13. 

Mamatd (?), IV, 74. 

Marakata, XVII, 3. 

Mafutvat (Indra), VIII, 13; X, 39. 
Maruts, the, IV, 74 ; V, 37. 
Mahikautuka, XVII, 27. 
Mahar 4 ^a/^,the,XV, 64 , 74 ; XVII, 22. 
Mahlsudar/a, VIII, 62. 

Mahendra, see Indra. 

Mahoragair, the,. I, 38. 

Madri, IV, 79. 

MSmdhatW, I, 29 ; X, 31 , XI, 13. 
M^yA, I, I5> 22, 375 ^8, 

MEra, XIII, 1-73; XV, n, 37. 
Mira’s sons, XII 1 , 3, 14 
Mara’s daughters, XIII,3,i4;XV,i3. 
Meghakalt, XIII, 49. 

Meru,V, S7, 43 ; XIII, 41,57 ; XV, 32. 
Maitra, XVII, 3, 27. 

Maitrlyani, XVII, 2. 

Maitriya, XV, 118; XVI, i. 
Maitreya, XVI, 53. 

Maithilas, the, XI, 31. 

Maudgalyii, XVII, 10. 

Yakshldhipli^, the, 1 , 36. 

YaniunI, IV, 76 ;• XII, 107. 

Yayiti, IT, 11 ; IV, 78. 

Yajoda, XVlI, 5. 

Yaiodrih, XVII, 17. 

Yajodharl,II, 26, 46; VI, 34; Vlll, 

31, fio, 71. 

Ylmlfr, the, XIV, 89; XVI, 110. 


R^agriha, X, i, 9. 

R^ageha, XVlI, 9, 13, 16. 

Rama (DIjarathi), VI, 36; VIII, 
81; IX, 9, 35, 59, 67. 

RIma (Bhargava), IX, 25. 

Rlhu, II, 46 ; IX, 38. 

Rlhula, II, 46; VIII, 67; IX, 28; 
XVII, 27, 28, 30. 

Rudraka, XV, 89; XVlI, 14 (cf. 
Udraka). 

Raivata, XVII, 14. 

Rohini, IV, 73. 

Rohitavastuka, XV, 96. 

Lumbini, I, 23; XVlI, 27. 
Lopamudra, IV, 73. 

Vaj'rabahu, IX, 20. 

Vaiiara, XV, 94. 

Vara«a, XVII, 5. 

Valabhid (Indra), X, 4 
VajavartinaA, the, XVI, 111. 
Vajish/ifra, I, 47, 57; IV, 77; IX, 60. 
Vasus, the, VII, 7. 

VImadeva, IX, 9. 

Vlrlwasi, XV, 87, 101 ; XVI I, 6. 
Vllmiki, I, 48. 

Videhas, the, I X, 20. 

Vidylkara, XVII, 4. 

Vindhya, XIII, 38 ; XVII, 3. 
Vindhya-kosh/i^a, VII, 34. 

Viiva^i, IV, 78. 

Vijvamitra, IV, 20. 

Vishnu, XVII, 21, 24, 30. 

Vuwda, XV, 95. 

Vumdadvira, XV, 95. 

Vritra, VIII, 13 ; XI, 14. 

Vrishnis, the, XI, 31. 

Vrihatphala^, the, XII, 58. 
Vrihaspati, I, 46; IV, 74, 75; VII, 
43; IX, 12. 

Vcnuvana, XVlI, 16. 

Venuvihira, XVII, 17. 

Vaibhr^, IX, 20. 

Vaijvamtara hermitage, the, XI, 73. 
Vyasa, I, 47. 


iSTakti, XVII, 15. 

Sakrz, sec Indra. 

^anfkhamedhiya (udyina), XV, 102. 
5 ai^ 7 , II, 27. 

fiflkya, Sikyas, the, I, 7, 14, 54, 63, 
93; II, *5*27; V, 1,36; VI, 60; 
VII, 13; VIII, 8; IX, II, 24; 
X, ii; XIII, 43; XV, 44 , 85 , 

88; XVlI, I, 24. 


Raghu, VI, 36. 
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5^t2nu, Xlll, 12. 

IV, 19. 

5 aliputr 2 , XVII, 1 1. 
sail, XVII, 10. 

Saiya, XVII, 10. 

Saivas, the, IX, 60. 

Sibi, XIV, 30. 

Siva, see Lvara. 

Sukra, I, 46 ; IX, 10. 
Suddhadhivasa/^, the, I, 39; III, 26, 
56 ; XIII, 31. 

SuddhavasaA, the, XIV, 88. 
Suddhodana, I, 9, 20; XVII, 17, 23. 
Subhakr/tsna>&, the, XII, 56. 

Sdra, I, 50. 

Sauddhodani, II, 46 ; III, 40; XI, 1. 
Sauri (Kr/shiva), 1 , 50. 

Sravasti, XVII, 15. 

SrenyZf X, 10, 16 (cf. Bi^nbisdra). 
Svetabalarka, XVII, 4. 

Sagara, I, 49. 

Sam^ayin, XVII, 3. 

Sanatkumara, II, 27; V, 27. 
Saptarshitrira, I, 33. 

Sabhya, XV 11 , 4, 


Samamtakusuma, XV, 5. 
Sarv&rthasiddha, II, 17; VII, i. 
S^;7fkrfti, IX, 60. 

Sarathi (pura), XV, 98. 

Sdrasvata, I, 47. 

Su^ata, XVII, 9. 

Sudarjana, XV, 92. 

SunirmitaS, the, XVI, iii. 

Suv^da, XI, 32. 

Sumdarananda, XVII, 27. 

Sumitra (Sumantra ?), VI, 36. 
Suvar>fanish/i6Tvin, VIII, 77. 
Sfiryaka, XIII, ii. 

Sriwifaya (Samj^aya?), VIIl, 77, 
Scna^it, IX, 20. 

Soma, IV, 73. 

Sautasomi, XVII, 27. 

Saunu, Saunava(?), XVII, 28, 30. 
Svayambhd, II, 51 ; X, 2, 19; XVII, 
30. 

Svastika, XVII, 6. 

Hari (see Vishwu), XV, 103. 
Himavat, I, 20; II, 3; IV, 27; V, 
45; VIII, 36; IX, 68; XVI!, 
* 3 - 
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NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page II, note 2 (1, 63). Professor Jacobi writes, ' Indra’s banner is 
intimately connected with the fTaina legend of king Domuha (see 
my Ausgew. Erzahl. in Mdhdrdsh/rt, p. 40) ; the old <7aina legends 
originated in the East; cf, also Rdmdy. II, 74, 36 ; IV, iST 37; 
17, 2 (Bombay ed.).’ 

P. 21, 1. 30 (II, 31 d), 1 have read in the translation madai^ for 

the printed mamdai/i. 

P* 33> 30 (HI? 50 II we read api ndma sakto, the translation 

should run, * would that he might not be able to forsake us, even 
though he remained attached to us only through the restlessness of 
the senses/ 

P. 49, note 2y 1. 4, read kumudera. 

P, 60, 1. 31 (V, So //)• This might be rendered * planting his 
footsteps' without alarm,* but I have taken ^ak*ita as meaning 
* hurrying ’ from the i&akitagate^ of the next rioka. 

P. 83 (VIII, 31 4 /)p add to note 2, ‘there is a similar confusion of 
vigddha and vigd^i^a in the MSS. in VIII, 76.* 
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The poem called the Buddha-.l'arita is at present known to us only 
in three MSS., all, I believe, copies from an original, which is inaccessible 
in Nepal. The curious differences between them would naturally suggest 
a difference in their archetype ; but there appears to be only one extant 
MS. From this Mr. Hodgson’s copy was made, which was originally 
prepared for Burnouf, and is now in the National Library at Paris ; the 
second copy belongs to the Wright Collection of MSS., now deposited 
in the University Library at Cambridge; and the third, which is in 
my own possession, is quite a recent transcript, made two years ago 
by a native Pawrfit at KAthmdndu at Professor Bendall’s request. 
I explain their differences by supposing that the original is full of 
marginal and textual corrections which have puzzled the transcribers. 
We find a curiously parallel case in Dr. Stain’s description of the 
Kashmirian codex archetypus of the iMrada MSS. of the Ri^-tara;;/- 
gint. He says, 

‘Another important fact, brought to light by a careful examination 
of the archetypus, explains the numerous and often not inconsiderable 
discrepancies found in the various Narada MSS. and the Devandgart 
transcripts, which can all be proved to have been copied directly or 
indirectly from this identical archetype. Throughout the whole text 
written by Ra^dnaka Ratndka«///a variae lectiones have been written 
down by at least three successive hands. In copying from the MS. the 
scribes have followed indifferently the readings of the text or those of 
the annotators; hence the marked discrepancies in these later copies.* 

Of these three transcripts of the Buddha-^arita. only one, that in 
the National Library at Paris, is a Devandgart transcript,— the other 
two are in the Nepalese character. This explains, I think, the inac- 
curacies in the Paris MS., for I have generally noticed that transcripts 
from Nepal in the Devandgart were more inaccurate than those in the 
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Nepalese, from the imperfect acquaintance of the Hindu scribe with 
the forei;^ character. 

My edition of the text has been chiefly made from the two MSS. 
in Cambridge — ^that in the University Library, which I call C> and my 
own, which I call D. These two hardly ever differ, and I have only 
noted their variations ; consequently the readings of C must be under- 
stood to include those of D, unless a difference is mentioned ; but I have 
also used a careful transcript of the Paris MS. (P), made by Professor 
Max Muller’s Japanese pupils Kasawara and Bunyiu Nanjio. M. Sylvain 
L^vi, who published a careful edition and translation of the first book 
in the Journal Asiatigue, but who generously gave up his intention of 
publishing the Sanskrit text of the rest of the poem as soon as he 
heard that I had begun printing my edition, kindly lent me his 
transcript of Books ii-vii, and I have used this to test the transcript 
of my Japanese friends, but I found that their work could generally 
be relied upon with perfect confidence. My text has thus been founded 
on a collation of the three MSS., but I have naturally inclined to follow 
the two Nepalese transcripts, partly because they were constantly at hand 
for reference, but still more because they appeared to me free from the 
additional errors introduced into the text by the P scribe’s uncertainty 
in transcribing the puzzling Nepalese characters! 

The Paris MS. was copied for Mr. Hodgson in the year 950 of the 
Nepalese era, i.e. 1830 a. D., — the scribe seems to call himself Amr/tA- 
nanda^ ; the colophon runs, kknvdndmkamite varshe dgrahdyanike site 1 
yame*mx\tdnando likha (Mlikhat}), — ^apparently an unfinished couplet 

My own MS. D has no general colophon nor mention of any date, 
but ends abruptly with the colophon of the seventeenth sarga. The 
Wright MS. C has after this colophon two jlokas which give, but in 
different words, the same date and the same scribe’s name as the Paris 
MS., — but I shall return to this point presently. 

The Buddha-^arita is called in the colophon of each of its seventeen 
sargas a mahdk^vya, and is ascribed to Arvaghosha. A solitary rioka is 
quoted in the commentary of RAyamuku/^ on the Amarakosha i. 1. 1. a, 
and also by U,g]^aladatta in his commentary on the U^/idi-sfitras i. 156. 

* I believe that Amrft&oanda only made the original copy (now in Nepal), which he anno- 
tated in the margin. 
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These lines are found in Book viii, s\. 13, * The city without him has no 
charms for us, like heaven without the lord of the Maruts when Vntra 
was slain.* 

Several jlokas are quoted from A^aghosha in the Subhdshitdvalf, 
published by Professor Peterson, but none of them occur in that part of 
our poem which is preserved. 

Ajvaghosha’s own date is uncertain. Hiouen Thsang, who left India 
in A.D. 645, in the ‘M<^moires sur les contrdes occidentales/ Book xii. 
(vol. ii. p. 314 of Julien’s transl.), says, speaking however of a former 
epoch which he does not definitely fix, ‘ A cettc ^poque, dans Toricnt, on 
remarquait Ma-ming (Ajvaghosha) ; dans le midi Ti-p*o (Deva); dans 
Toccident Long-meng (Niigdrdjouna); dans le nord Thong-cheou (Kou- 
miralabdha). On les avait surnommes les quatre soleils qiii eclaircnt 
le monde.* I-tsing visited India in 673, and he also names Ajva- 
ghosha among the ancient teachers, and even places him before 
NAg^r^na, Aryadeva, &c. He expressly praises him as a poet, and 
mentions his hymns which were used in the Buddhist ritual, and also 
his Buddha-^arita-klivya^ Whether he could be the contemporary and 
spiritual adviser of Kanishka in the first century A. D. is not yet proved, 
though it appears very probable; but at any rate his Buddha-X^arita 
seems to have been translated into Chinese early in the fifth centur>^ 
This must imply that it enjoyed a great reputation among the Buddhists 
of India, and justifies our fixing the date of its composition at least one 
or two centuries earlier. 

The Buddha-^arita was also translated into Tibetan in the seventh 
or eighth century; the Tibetan translation, like the Chinese, consists 
of twenty-eight chapters. The Tibetan agrees much more closely than 
the Chinese with the original; in fact, from its verbal accuracy we 
can often easily reproduce the Sanskrit words ; since certain Sanskrit 
words are always represented by the same Tibetan equivalents, as for 
instance the prepositions prefixed to verbal roots The Chinese ver- 
sion appears to be much more vague and diffuse. This can be 
explained, I suppose, from the fact that the standard of literary taste 
differed more widely in India and China than in India and Tibet, as 

^ See M. /ourti. Asia/. iS88, p. 435. 

* I am indebted to Dr. H. Wenzel for all my information about the Tibetan. 
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the latter country had not the same fixed national canons of taste and 
therefore accepted more readily the foreign importation. 

The first chapter in the Tibetan corresponds generally with the 
Chinese, but both omit the first twenty-four .rlokas of the Sanskrit text, 
which contain the very rhetorical description of the city of Kapilavastu. 
From this point up to the end of the thirteenth chapter the Tibetan 
(and to a less extent the Chinese) agrees fairly with the Sanskrit, and 
much of the fourteenth is the same in all three, but towards the end 
of the fourteenth the Sanskrit diverges widely ; and Books xv, xvi, and 
xvii in the Sanskrit have no direct relation to the corresponding books 
in the Tibetan or the Chinese. 

Now here, I think, comes in the importance of the two ilokas written 
in the Cambridge MS. on the last page after the colophon of the seven- 
teenth sarga. Instead of the lame and imperfect attempt at a couplet 
in the Paris MS., the Cambridge MS. has a revised and completed 
version, as follows : 

7RT H^U 

* In the year marked by a cipher, the (five) arrows, and a nine, in the 
month Mdrgajirsha (Nov.~Dec.), in the dark fortnight, and on the day 
ruled by the seventh astrological house Smara^ the poem about Buddha, 
very difficult to obtain, was written by Amrftdnanda. [950= A. D. 1830.] 
Having searched for them everywhere and not found them, four cantos have 
been made by me, the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth.’ 

Then follow on the last page of the MS. twenty-four anonymous lines 
of Hindi, which arc written partly in the text and partly in the margin 
round the four sides, in praise of 5 ri RA^endra-vikrama, his son 5 rt 
Surendra-vikrama, and their minister Bhimasena. We learn from Dr. 
Wright s * History of Nepal * (p. 2S4) that Sri R^hdra-vikrama was made 
king of Nepal in A.D. ]8i6, while Bhimasena, who had received the 
titles of General and K 4 z!, acted as prime minister. This king was 

‘ Yama is the dehy of the seventh lunar asterism, Bharaid or Smara. 
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deposed in 1847, and his son Surendra-vikrama, who had been born in 
I Sap, was raised to the throne. One of the Hindi lines curiously con- 
firms this account as it says of Bhtmasena, * So hi ga^mZ-n^rndh^rak, 
buddhisdgar b!r haiZ 

But who was Am^tt&nanda ? An Am^ftinanda is mentioned in 
R^^ndral&l Mitra’s * Nepalese Buddhist Literature* as the author of 
three treatises, — ‘the ATAando-mritalati (p. 79), the 
vi»«ratik 4 (p. 99), and the VlrakujilvadAna (p, 274) ; the two first are 
in Sanskrit, the last is in the New&rt language. There is a copy of 
the second work in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Library, with the colo- 
phon amnidnanda^viraVUd; and the same name occurs as the copyist 
of another MS., a MS. of the Karu«^pu«^arlka-mahay^asfitra {amn- 
idnandendlikhat\ associated with the date 916 of The Nepalese Samvat, 
i. e. A.D. 1796. We may therefore assume that his acthrity as a copyist 
and author lasted at least from 1796 till 1830. He was probably the 
father of the old Vzndit of the Residency, Gu^inanda, whose son IndrA- 
nanda holds the office at present. Dr. D. Wright informs me that the 
family seem to have been the recognised historians of the country, and 
keepers of the MS. treasures of sundry temples. 

Now may we not suppose this Amritinanda to have' been the author 
of these four last sargas? In the third line the Cambridge MS. originally 
had sargatrayam^ but kaiuh-sargam is written over as a correction. My 
conjecture is that the three last sargas, which have nothing correspond- 
ing to them in the Tibetan and Chinese versions, are entirely his 
composition ; but that the first portion of the fourteenth, which does 
agree in part with the Tibetan and Chinese, is taken from some imper- 
fect copy of the original and completed by this modern editor. The 
style of the three last saigas differs in a marked way from that of the 
thirteen earlier books. It is totally devoid of all attempt at ornament, 
and it is often grammatically and metrically incorrect. The metre of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth is mainly the same as that of the fourteenth, 
the epic jloka, but with many instances of an additional short syllable ; 
that of the seventeenth consists of various forms of the da/f^ka, as 
the kusumastavaka with four sets of nine anapaests, or the matta- 
mfttaifigaltUkara with four sets of nine amphimacers. This last 
sarga was certainly written in Nepal, as in rloka a8 we read that 
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Buddha commands Rihula and Gautamt and others to practise the 
vow of fasting called ahordtra, the Laksha/fcaitya ceremony, the rite 
called 5 r»/tgabherl, and that called Vasu;»dhdrikd,— these four rites are 
all especially described in Nepalese books mentioned in Rl|g«ndraldl 
Mitra’s ‘Nepalese Buddhist Literature.’ Thus in p. 32 i, we have the 
ahorUtravratdnuraMsH with a l^end to give it honour; in p. 275, in the 
account of the Vratftvad&na-mdld, we have the legend of Suvamavarna 
to glorify the rite laksha^aitya*vrata ; in p. 229, there is an account of 
a special treatise called Sm/tgabher!, which explains the rite as consist- 
ing of dedicating one more cowdung, clay, sandstone, or metal model 
i^aitya daily, till the number reaches a hundred thousand,— with the 
accompaniment of music from a golden horn and other instruments ; 
the same rite without the musical part is called hniya-samvara. The 
VasuMdhard-vrata is similarly described in p. 271, as performed at early 
dawn on the second day of the moon with tintric ceremonies. 

Again, in the twenty-ninth doka we have the twelve sacred books of 
the Northern Buddhists, as given in Burnoufs Introduction, the Geya, 
G&thd, Nid&na, AvadUna, Sdtra, Vy&kara (wrongly for Vyakarana), 
Ityukta, G&taka, Vaipulya, Adbhuta*, Upadera, and Uddnaka. The last 
doka is evidently intended to close the poem, and leaves no room for 
any additional books such as must have followed in the original 
Sanskrit, as they are found alike in the Chinese and the Tibetan 
translations. It runs thus, 

' The glory of the Avaddna of the birth of the lion of the Sdkyas 
has thus been described by me, at length and yet very concisely; it 
must be corrected by ?utdi\s wherever anything is omitted,— my childish 
speech is not to be laughed at, but to be listened to with pleasure; what- 
ever virtue I may have acquired from describing the king pf the Law, 
the deliverer from mundane existence, who assumes all forms— may 
it become a store of merit for the production of right activity and 
inactivity in others, and for the diffusion of delight among the six 
orders of beings.’ 

I have examined the MS. of Amrttdnanda’s Kalydnapam^vinMatikd 
in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society : it was translated by V^lson 
many years ago, and his translation was republished in the second volume 
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of his collected Works ; but the Sanskrit text has never been printed. 
Its colophon runs, iti sri-naipilltyadevat&kal)^apaM^vi»Matik4tnrsti* 
nandavira^iti samipti i It is written in the Sragdhaii metre, and the 
style, though fairly correct, is not free from errors of grammar ; thus 
in rloka 13 we And abhyagami used as 'he came.' The best stanza 
in the poem is the twenty-fourth: 

liWm 5TW 

fifw jM I 

nrwnrjmw: 

V ftraro ftwif i 

‘ May Ma^niith, who, having come from the 5irsha mountain with his 
disciples, divided the mountain with his scymitar bright-flashing like the 
moon, and in the dried-up lake erected a city, pleasant for the residence 
of men, and worshipped the best of ail t/inas who sits on the self-sustained 
lotus, be propitious to you wherever you move or stand.— I adore him.’ 

This is superior to anything in the three last sargas of the Buddha- 
^arita ; but the remainder of the poem, as it enumerates the various 
deities and sacred places of Nepal, generally maintains one flat level of 
dulness. The two compositions, in point of literary merit, may be fairly 
ascribed to the same author. Each, for instance, abounds with vara 
at the end of a word, (often added merely to fill up the metre,) as in pur(h 
varatn and sakalaginavaram in this stanza ; in both we find Maitr^ 
for Maitreya. 

If my conjecture as to the recent origin of these concluding books 
be correct, we can only claim Asvaghosha’s authorship for the first 
thirteen saigas and part of the fourteenth; and to these therefore 
I would confine my critical remarks. A peculiar interest attaches to 
them from their importance in establishing Professor Buhler’s views 
as to the successful eultivatioi^ in Northern India, of artificial poetry 
and rhetoric— and (UamkAra~\a the early centuries of our era. 
Arvaghosha seems to be entitled to the name of the Emm of the 
classical age of Sanskrit poetry. His style is often rough and obscure, 
but it is full of native strength and beauty ; his descriptions are not too 
much laboured, nor are they mere jmrpurei /mr«i,--they spring directly 
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from the narrative, growing from it as natural blossoms, not as external 
appendices. 

In this way I would venture to explain the remarkable parallels to 
be found between certain episodes of the Buddha-^arita and some of 
the most admired passages in the great works of classical Sanskrit 
literature. I pass over the description of the glories of the city 
Kapilavastu at the commencement of the first sarga, (which might easily 
be illustrated by parallel passages in later poems,} because these verses 
may be of later date, as they are not found in either the Tibetan or 
the Chinese translation ; but this objection will not apply to the other 
examples. 

Readers of the Raghuva;;/ra will well remember the description in 
the seventh book, rlokas 5-12, of the ladies of the city crowding to their 
windows to see prince hg& as he passes by from the svayamvara, 
where the princess Bhq^'A has chosen him as her husband. There 
is a striking parallel to this episode in the third book of the Buddha- 
^rita, rlokas 13-24, where the young prince makes his first entry into 
his father’s capital,— that expedition, during the course of which he is 
to make his first acquaintance with old age as the inevitable shadow 
which dogs the steps of youth. I can hardly doubt that Kdlid&sa’s 
finished picture was. suggested by the rough, but vigorous outlines in 
Arvaghosha ; he was the Buddhist Ennius, who gave the first inspira* 
tion to the Hindu Virgil. We must not forget here, that in Kfllid^a the 
description only belongs to an episode in the main poem,— in the 
Buddhist author it is a natural incident in one of the most important 
chapters of the whole work. Kflliddsa merely brings in a few character- 
istic details, as he is hurrying on to the marriage and the subsequent 
attack by the disappointed rivals ; Arvaghosha dwells in a more 
leisurely way on the various attitudes and gestures of the women, in 
order to bring* out in bolder relief the central figure of his hero. One 
verse certainly in Arvaghosha seems to me to have been directly taken 
and amplified by Kfllid&sa. 

Arvaghosha says, iii. 19,* The lotus faces of the women gleamed while 
they looked out from the \vindow.s, with their ear-rings coming into 
mutual proximity, as if they were real lotuses fastened upon the 
houses.’ KAlid&sa develops this crude sketch into a more finished 
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picture. ‘ The lattices, whose apertures were crowded with the intenseljr 
curious faces of the women, perfumed with wine,— while their bee-like 
eyes fluttered restlessly,— seemed as though they were adorned with 
lotuses.’ 

We can prove that Kflliddsa was not insensible to Buddhist influences, 
for in the twelfth book of the Raghuvawra we have (rloka 2i) that 
remarkable trace of Buddhism, where it is said, in the description of 
R 4 ma’s journey with SitA in the forest, ‘ He every now and then fell 
asleep from fatigue on SM’s lap, resting under a tree whose shadow 
was motionless through his divine power.’ This well-known miracle 
of Buddha’s childhood does not occur in Arvaghosha, but it is given 
in -the Lalita-vistara (ch. xi); 

Again, in the RArndyawa (Bomb. ed. v. lo. 34-49), there is an account 
how the monkey Hanumat enters R&va/ra’s palace by night and sees his* 
wives all asleep in the seraglio, and their various attitudes are described, 
as they lie unconscious of a stranger’s presence. There is an exactly 
parallel description in the fifth book of the Buddha-^arita (jlokas 48-61), 
where the prince, on the night of his leaving his home for ever, sees 
the women of his seraglio suddenly cast by a divine spell into a deep 
sleep, and he gazes on them as they lie with their limbs and gestures 
all distorted. Here again in the Hindu poem it is merely a purposeless 
episode, only introduced for the sake of ornament ; in the Buddhist 
poem it is an essential element of the story,— it is the final impulse 
which stirs the Bodhisattva to make his escape from the world. In 
the Rdmfiyawa the similarity is more evident, as the description there 
is only a. continued repetition of two stanzas in the Buddha-^rita 
(v. 50), ‘Another woman was sleeping, embracing her drum as a lover, 
with her two arms tender like the shoot of a young lotus, and bearing 
their bracelets closely linked, blazing with gold;’ or (v. 55), ‘Another 
damsel lay sound asleep, embracing her big lute as if it were a female 
friend, *and she rolled it about, while its golden strings trembled, with 
her own face bright with her shaken ear-rings.’ 

The Rdma myth is several times referred to in the Buddha>/brita. 
Thus the charioteer if/randaka, in vi. 36, says to the prijjce, ‘ I cannot 
go to the city with my sou) thus burning, leaving thee behind in the 
forest, as Sumitra left the son of Raghu,’— Sumitra here represents the 
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Sumantra of our present text of the Riindya«a; so in viii. 8, ‘The 
people of the city shed tears in the road, as when in old days the 
chariot of the son of Oaniratha came back;’ or ix. 9, 'Leaving his 
chariot, the family priest then went up to the prince with the coun* 
seller, as the saint (Agastya), the son of Urvart, went with Vilmadeva, 
wishing to see Rima when he dwelt in the forest;’ or ix. 59, 'So Rdma, 
seeing the earth oppressed by the base, came forth from his hermitage 
and ruled it again.’ But these references are vague, and do not neces* 
sanly imply the previous existence of our present R&miyaruu 

In the thirteenth book we have the description of Buddha’s tempta- 
tion by Mira and his three daughters; and as Mira is distinctly identi- 
fied with Kima the flower-armed god, we arc at once reminded of the 
similar scene in the Kumira-sawbhava, where Kima discharges his 
arrow agiinst .S'iva. Mira says to Buddha, xiii. 1 1, ‘ This arrow is 
uplifted -by me,— it is the very one which was shot against Siryaka, 
the enemy of the fish. 

' So too, I think', when somewhat probed by this weapon, even the 
son of \di, the grandson of the Moon, became mad ; and 5 imtanu 
also lost his self-control,— how much more then one of feebler powers, 
now that the age has become degenerate 1 ’ 

Mira is described in xiii. 7, 8, in very similar terms to the description 
of Kima in the Kumira-sawbhava, ' Then having seized his flower-made 
bow and his five infatuating arrows, he drew near to the root of the 
Amttha tree with his children,— he the great disturber of the minds 
of living beings. Having fixed his left hand on the end of the barb and 
playing with the arrow, Mira thus addressed the calm seer as he sat on 
his seat, preparing to cross to the further side of the ocean of existence.’ 

We may surely compare those lines in the Kumira-saw/bhava iii. 64, 
where Kima is described— 

pTT*nnfi 

* In the presence of Umi, fixing his aim at Hara, he repeatedly fingered 
the bow-string.’ 

When these sensual temptations fail, Mira tries to frighten Buddha’s 
constancy by an onset of all kinds of monsters and demons,— a scene 
which is imitated in Ar,funa’s trial in the Kiiitit^nlya. 
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The Buddha-ihrita is always called in the colojdions of the different 
sargas a mah^kfivya, and it certainly shows an acquaintance on its 
author’s part with the teachings of the Hindu rhetoric or alawk^ra. 
Of course the common figures upamA; utprekshd, and rApaka occur 
everywhere ; but we find now and then specimens of more elaborate 
ornament. 

Thus in viii. 3;, when Buddha’s queen Yarodharfl finds that her 
husband has abandoned her, she bursts out, ‘These lines of palaces 
seem to weep aloud, flinging up their dovecots for arms, with the long 
unbroken moan of their doves.’ We have also curiously long-spun 
instances of ‘allegory’ or aprastutaprasarasd in such rlokas as i. 76, 
‘ The thirsty world of living beings will drink the flowing stream of 
his law, bursting forth with the water of vrisdom, enclosed by the banks 
of strong moral rules, delightfully cool with contemplation, and filled 
with religious vows as with i’akravAka birds;* or xiii. 65, ‘The tree 
of knowledge, whose roots grow deep in firmness and whose fibres 
are patience,— whose flowers are moral actions and whose branches are 
memory and thought, and which gives out righteousness as its fruit,— 
surely, when it is growing, it should not be cut down.’ 

So we have often rhetorical contrasts well worked out, as in 
iii. 22 

‘ Gazing down upon the prince in the road, the women appeared 
as if lolling to fall to the earth; gazing up to him with upturned 
faces, the men seemed as if longing to rise to heaven ;’ 

Or viii. 56, ‘ That body which deserves to sit or lie on the roof of a 
palace, honoured with costly garments, aloes, and sandalwood,— how 
will that manly body live in the woods, exposed to the attacks of the 
cold, the heat, and the rain?’ 

So viii. 30, in the description of the palace after the prince’s flight, 
'As the women pressed their breasts with their hands, so too they 
pressed their hands with their breasts,— dull to all feelings of pity, 
they made their hands and their bosoms inflict mutual pains on each 
other.’ 

We have a very artificial verse, with the figure yathdsamkkpa in if^ 
in V. 26:— 

'The prince, whose form was like the peak of a golden mountain,— 
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whose qre, voice, and arm resembled a bull, a cloud, and an elephant, 
—whose countenance and courage were like the moon and a lion :* 

Or again, V. 43, where he is described, ‘Bright like a golden moun- 
tain and bewitching the hearts of the noble women, he enraptured 
their ears, limbs, eyes, and souls by his speech, touch, form, and high 
qualities:’ 

In iii. 51 we have ras&ntara employed in its technical sense as a counter 
emotion made use of to cancel one already prevailing, where the king 
determines to divert his son’s melancholy by an expedition outside the 
palace- 

wilt Wlt^fil *WlT*f5l 

in accordance with the definition in the Sdhityadarpana (§ 33 o)— 

wnTrafti^; wnt i 

‘By a “diversion of feeling” {rasdntara) we mean the banishing of 
petulance by some violent fear, joy, or the like.’ 

I have also noticed a curious point of resemblance between Am- 
ghosha and Kdlid^sa in the occasional references to the festival of 
Indra’s banper, which is, I believe, peculiar to Western India. 

Kdliddsa refers to it in Raghuvarm iv. 3, ‘ His subjects with their 
children rejoiced as they beheld his new rising, with their long rows 
of uplifted eyes, as at the raising of Indra’s banner in the festival 
for rain.’ 

So in Amghosha 1 . 63 the seer Asita says that he is come ‘with 
a longing to see the banner of the 5 dkya race as if it were Indra’s 
banner bdng set up 

And again in viii. 73, ‘ Having heard of the arrival of if/zandaka and 
Kamthaka, and having learned his son’s fixed resolve, the lord of the 
earth fell struck down by sorrow, like the banner of Indra when the 
festival is over.’ 
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The style of the poem is peculiar, as there is often a mixture of 
roughness aad rusticity which, unless we can account for it by corrup* 
tion of the text, does not harmonise with the frequent attempts at 
ornament and polish. Some of the words used are only known to 
us from the early lexicons, as the Amarakora, &c., as t.g. dhishwya, 
‘ a dwelling,’ which is a favourite word, and occurs four or five times ; 
krirana, ‘gold,’ ii. 36 ; gantrt, ‘a cart ’ (Amarakoja, Hema^andra), ii. aa ; 
Lekharshabha (Amarakora), ‘ Indra,’ vii. 8. I may also mention sam- 
gr&haka, ‘ a charioteer,’ iii. a7. which occurs in PAli ; ras 4 , ‘ the earth,' 
v. 5; yS/Jitaka, ‘a loan,’ xi. aa, which occurs in P 4 «ini iv. 4, ai, and 
the Amarakora; dushkuha, i. 18, ‘hard to be roused to wonder,’ 
‘ incredulous,’ which occurs in the Divyftvadina ; dharman is used for 
dharma, ‘ custom,’ in v. 77 and xi. ao. 

The Buddha-iiarita will tell us little new about Buddhism and its 
history, but it is full of information for those who are interested in the 
history of Sanskrit literature ; and I am sure that other and younger 
eyes than mine will bring many points of interest to light which I have 
failed to see, as I was too much engrossed wHh minute varieties of 
reading and difficulties of interpretation to have always had leisure or 
insight for these larger questions. After all, I have been obliged to 
leave many passages which are obscure from some undetected corrup- 
tion in the text. The inaccuracy of the Nepalese MSS. must be my 
plea, as I submit this editio prima of the Buddha-ztarita to the criticism 
of Sanskrit scholars. 


Cambridge, 

Octebtr j j, 1891. 


E. B. C. 
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•lftW<)P. ’VWDPiind Cpr.m. * P. 'SicCP. Cf.note, 
Apptodii. “ftlWO. ’*Pom.Hfir. “ftwtP. '*11# P. 
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Hfii miwRi it«^i 

WHM wPii ^ t^w>w; hmii 

iwpt ^ i i » n f< i!n' 4 i 

S|fR!wiiRf!i ^ »i?i^ iistii 

IfimiOrt %TO:TOi nt WSITO’WHtffC I 

iiwii 

#if^: R f ^ftna fsTO^URK i 

(T^RCT ^ V^: Hoi 

1TO f«R: lift R (1?^ fi* I 

^ ^ ^F a ^ <i^ ii WM 

»1TOI TWira >JI!I^ t «lRlfH H*^|U|^iil«irt<(* I 
HWW<(«!I« fl IIKH 

?fii ^in^: I 

iR^ ^ a If WTWtj II t? II 

»n% 5 fiRiftfii f5f ^ I 

H finwSRi: ^mRRWi^ >w fsS nWu 
«R iw fiftmi ^nrww 111 I 

^ni|TOg^l5Jiraip(!‘ tpRq^ IRTO fUR HtMII 

*lft^f|p. *fC. *•^0. ‘Eicoi^j. 

D C (H if written in C iec« m. over the r). D nddi 

M a note VK\4> 


BOOK I. 


IX 


fqqwrfsT ftfai ^q^nf^T I 
cRto ii ts ii 

^ iRrm^n: tot ^?T: i 

irqftTOTHTaT: TOmrn:' fT nbt ii 

^TOTO: 

^grqqfTO i ia#! mm fro ftTO i 

jpo^frr %% iifcT^qid^’sr^iT: ii^oii 

will ftmftmgnnjrfT ?Tfqm^ i 
^ ^7T ftf ciqn fe TO^cTTO^TTfiTO'^^^ 
fro UTO ^qfror^ngnmTOiTOT i 


mm f^pm j t ^ m<i si i ^^^*t hi mflir: i 

^gPiW^feqTOt «nTl iia?ll 
^ ?! ( ti rri^iW < i[^ T mmi qfTOi^ y THl^i 


^ uron^ > TO «H^ fiT^Tq Tm: 

^i\\*\\\ 




*T^»?IRT0D. (0 originally lndTHniWT.) 



BOOK II. 





: \m 


^ TO fl^ ■^r ^liNTO I 


ff^ ff ii^TOTirfTOi^cn^* \m 

^ tRiroift fri|^ HTO I 

TOT^tm^^i ll?ll 

^ ^ TO ^ ii^iii 

fT^ TT# ^SS^SITOT ^TOTTOi: » 


^ifTO* »Mli 

TOTOT TO ft^TO WTOTO: Tnrfi I 
ftTOt ^ISrftTO ITTO TO’ 11^ It 

"ftTORWroir^: ^ ^ ^ m\ 


>Exco4 WfTOl^CP. ‘ftlftimft p. ‘irftTW- 

f?IWK^<Hn.P. *^lf^p. ‘Exconj. 

1^rfTr.CP. ’SicDP. iljpro. * Ex con). ^mHWmf^E TCR 
• IITO 0 pr.m.j imr D. ’* ft^W 0. 



BOOK II. 


J-5 


Jd Tm ^ ^»TO llbll 

f^RTFR ^ Tiirf^ n^MtT^ m\ 

^ra ^ 5! iirt^fiT ^ TO iftwi: i 

W^H: ^wtsfq TO rf^T I^OM 

5 tt^ht %^i?m1 7f f^: i 

WT TO TT^ fn|TO* inS II 


UN 

’^: ^ ii^^ii 

fit I 


TOt'TrfHr Ti^ nfw m xiTTO ^ in? II 

' <fin8ir^^^ t?T^ ^ TO TOT^ll^ ^ 

?RfWTO^ ^ ^TO vil v;^ fTO in^ll 

jiri TOT i 

TO ^ ^ wpi ^TOTTOf^’ trl inmi 

ir3J f? fTTOlfH TO TT^ I 

TOT f mfm TOH TOHf w; TOW in^ii 

irtfro TO^TO TO ^ ^ I 


’ wif DP; *t^|tr^0P. »Etco4 

HfJwt CP. * c. * OP. • Should we read ^ 

iti*? ■' Exoooj. ux:iwro8 ir^^riftp. **4? 
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a^-^rwagi fiw w^ili n ^ » 

^ g ^ iPTO^ 

w lift ’I wii ^ fM 5Pn»» iiUi' 

m: f»nt >11^ ^ I 

JHipror ^mpmwiTO ^Wwnmipwp ii '»<iii 
!ra; H ’mrrti i 

gmTOTOfiru: ii^oii 

irat »i?Ttiftt ^ ^pgsnfji tRRpsHNftfn: ?r4i: i 
<t' i H g <ti i «i « rai ’ ! i 'fHramfiftsw’ p^ip^st: irsii 

t«tre >iRt 5RRiig«i >Hk 

’npfts'nwnfimt gan firai ftnii 





at H?ll 

apm ^«tR4t<fli<i iw 'HJini anw: « ffe Tjugg: i 

irai? fw: g fig i g^ a i i! ii^8» 
iWt g iwmt ^ I 

^ napriatfl •gfWawi'NJriW <t?: n^in 
g i ani t f is^ fimiirt^garoitff a ig|Pftqths ti ii ii i 


*^DP. *»^!inf*rcp- * irttr: p. 

* Ex conj. MSS. not clear. .The of 0 is written iNt: in DP. 

* D P can. rest of line. ^ P. *^Reit of line only m C and uncertain. 


BOOK n. 


*5 


*mmk fiRts^’ ^m.: i 

^ Hin h^sii 


infW ^ TORfr! tts^fNrir i 
TO ^ ^^fcT ^ ?T# H jjrot <Riyi» 


jjrI tf^ I 



IR^II 


?iS:%( 5 !;T^!^^ rRR^! ll?o|| 

^fw: ^cyrTHAf^rf^ 1#: i 

if fT^ ^ 

fTff^ TOT^^nifl?nfH: tfii’TOifH: i 

»i?T wjm p?T^ 11?^ II 

^ ftroir: I 

’TOsfift^ fTOm ^ ^fftro^ «??« 

^ ?T ^TT^ TO^n I 
^‘f??iMTO<!yi^ f¥^ ^ ^tN ii^ifti 

toi fro to 111 I 

;givii: nin«fl ft TO ^l^ir^iT^i: ft!TO?!n?S ll?M M 


* mftV^ OP. * nTHlf*!* DP. * For tbia balf-line D P have only 
: »»d *0 0 originally, but adda the line in margin. ‘Vm^CP; 
P omit* 30, ah. * Corrected in C tofl^:. ®T«^P- ’f*ilf 9 «*P? 

•iqnfWP. •« 5 »cp. 



i 6 THE BVDDHA-YJiRITA OF A%VAQHOSHA. 

li w i 

^ |sn^ ftiw: ^ 'ira ii?M 

W PH'S >3^!i^i>ra i 

wpnsRit ^ ^ w srifii^ ^ fi^ ii?®ii 

«ta ^ 51 ^ Tw VI ^ ftfW ^1 

nia siia vM ^ fpWBIIHH ^ ^ ll?b« 

^Mvili ^ 51 TTOt^raTijit iiT^ I 

fN fiwls5q5I|R5W 515 fi q ft«IT 5Pn^ll?e« 
W!i5|& ^Tfii>Tm5i 

^inp^ii lido II 

Wr ^ ^piR rTHH^r xr i 

^ ^ >1^ II 8*' II 

^pipiptsfii nfirqm ^ mwi i flv i H^nrq ^ i 
5m 5*^ %iw5ft5f5i S5ii ^miiJi^: n H? ii 
®i i ^ngn i < > i<iiPiia i f'i % n ag nfl ft i i i' |inf5i i 
5i5n% ’mp’mfai K3riwr#5*if?r4larof^ iiii?ii 

51 5j 5Tf'i)<fl#m.<«nffl5iri I 

51 'aift5i^f|aamii 5i Tjsg iiiMii 

iifeii™ ipira am i 

‘ C; inft *r p. * •irer C P. ® The mss. have 
and no {. For the Tibetau, see note in Appendix. * C (? aor. ofn?)- 

® Ex cozg. fnf^V^CP(Pnot.clear). 
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Kirill a i^'f^ ^n fi g nitmi 

Tiirai^^lvtnrt ^sitmwi 1 

5i| ^ tip ^ ;mn ii8^ii 

Tnwnftfi: ps ^ irfw »jftr<npr: i 

5pi^ ii^ 5pi? ii8«ii 

^ gviift ^ tmfitfii irra?^: 1 

^ tiiiiifN fi nna;?^ g» 1 fti m ' i! i s8!^ ii8i;ii 

ftrai iifii w^nwfg i^ q i tral^nirt* iwtnfNiinn 1 


pipupiift Hmwni' T ii8<!ii 

'^rararfirn^ « fii?jw ^ iwftpiT ^ 1 
^ firai ^ ^i^uiHjrtjir w q i ^ ! im»ii 
^ i f-jti n^ rfl iti imii ftrt: 1 
^ 5«TOft!inn: fti^: ti 5?n%% imi 11 


BBnH W ftwrt' W TTO ftl^’ fipR W| I 
ssWl^Pi 51 «I^ IIM^II 

5Mit tiw f? ^ fTT^ 5n# fj? g I 


w ti 51^ ftftv tifitfilw" ^finro fiw I 

5Pt ^ ^ 5J 5ipnf^ 5 |pwh: imSii 


* wrafill 0 P. * P" ’ C P. * nTPlf C P. 

••ITjiP. •Que7«J%iJ? ’IHR^'OP. 'fWT^CP. 
•wifir^^cp. «fiiwcp. 



1 8 THE BUDDHA-YiARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA. 

I 

# iTfT^STTifcft^ 5Tm ftffhi; 

II ^11 

* Should we read ^UranNrt ? ^ •T?BTT C * C T 



BOOK III. 


^ im: jRlgHTsr i 

jRnsnii ^ ii ? ii 

iml ?T ww f5R«i vni ^^rfiwTTO i 

^ ^niirn^tnimiB f^fTC*iRT ii ?it 

W »JjfRK: gfiTTTf^:' wn^T: II 8 11 


hit: to btht T^m ttu uhhw iimh 

HH: ^ ^fn WTT^ ^^NtH[ fn^HT^HT: fHR: 1 
HIT^ H % « 

^ ^^TRHI^: fro^HTHR f^t fntt^ I 
ariifH ^HHfH ^ TOT %H TOHT II S II 

HH: H I 

HH: H^ To T t^TH TOTO ‘fTOTOI HHTTOHT^ I 


* So D. *5141 C P, but correct* '! in C in inari:. 

^ p. * PTJnif® c p. 


- STRr C sec. 111 .. P. 
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?pnn?fMh?mn!:’ non 


Ji g^f : ^Isim irai^ i 

i S i g<afl<g ftpunu niii 

fiSTO I 

m: fwc: >raiiftft ^ ftn: i)»w i rtifW i 
?»^TOnfH »n%t fm«igft: ii')?ii 
lit! ‘^wiHfgtiiftfinnts gtingiigiiT 3 t^*tra i 
gtihiftareifiijiwjra tpr: »i% iiiiiii 

TITOT^FTRIfr^TO^: I 


inmi 

ireif^gwri g wwisii ^rntfrcrarefti #g^ i 

nfif gisUMgir^siTHt! tWIw: tflwflvci^ 

iW g Jigtisn »ifH fitswi? ’tft tt gj^ 

i|tn iPRmfH fir^ttPn ts: ngtstfit 

t itgiduflu fti fj iiitn tinj.'H«i^r»iH^riH i i 

itmi ngr *i5tsigjn!!isrt tnfli»i!^«in»!4t' ’ig?i nun 

• 

^TWR* 


*Eicoi^. tireiftc; nniiftpc?). 




*ire*o. 


BOOK in. 


iRoii 




^[^^5 HTT^tTOHt XT?|iinRT IR^II 

^ ^^Finirr:* ftnft JTpimT: i 
m ^ht: mw 
^J|T ^ H xm^i feWT ^ fro I 

m^fw sn’^HT^iR^ii 

^ ftiH ^T!! I 

STfT fM frf^ f?l!T J^T'ST^^ IRJj II 

^ inn ^cuTTni jrr: i 

^ HIT? ^fi^TOT: I 

’'it n’nf fT^nxniinr^ irI,ii 
wa: fJTRt ifnftjjii ^ nt«i: ^mfrir ir i 

irsii 

^ ^ 35 W ’rds’^^n: 1 

ffnjini^: ftrf^nntn: ft ftftw iRbii 

n nra^m ’jmiinn’i 1 

'•^Rn^:c. ^ **jw*ifc. ■‘•'\w»n:cp. 'inft- 

firif c p. « V V. ' »!> c p * ‘finiw* c : I-. 


22 THE BUDDHA-KAR/TA OF ASVAGHOSHA. 

^ TOW TiflHt I 

HU TO TO ll?0|| 

Tiftw Hrroft Tw: hh: i 

HWH JJU H ^ HU^H: m\\ 

Hfro: U WeR^THTWH: ^iTTh^ I 
ftro ufro HH: UTTftiUpTH 11?^ II 

Tc^ m ^^TOftNf HTurfflf h Wh hh c^tn: n ii 

^ HU uftM H^TO HfTHTO^HHtffT^ ll?8ll 

U fHT: im wfTO ftfUTO H^: I 
m Ih ^T HHBT U?% HIW H HHl^ II II 

HH HU # H fHfn^ UjfH H ^ ^ I 

H HH UHUgnfH HtH: ll?!fll 

IJH ^ ^if ThH^HTTO; ^ HHPHHTg I 

TOHJjlfi ff fat TfirS HU»^% HlrfH HTOH II ?« II 

mm ^fTw TO funSTOiH ui funm i 
HH: fwd HHH ^ fHrlTHH: ll?tll 

HU 5 rf^H H ^ HU hVH HtpfMfU:' I 
?fSt HtU^: H iJH: HIHU HTO HffHTO ll?^ll 


‘ firw c. 


® t'?WT»r: c p. 


■■' WT» 0< i w m: PC {•»!: C). 



BOOK III. 


*3 


iwnit I 

^ ^ B «8oii 

’iiw^« ' 3<ftfl(. ! wreBl|: 1 

Brafit BN Bt WBW Bc: Bi BB: II 8<l « 

iratSB’ftBntl^ #B Bip^BBB: B^l I 

fStS^IBB: 

Si|^Bl^ tlB^: B fW I 

Bi^ lira: bbbb Binrai^ fPWB BBiBi ii8?ii 
raft Bra^ B tBsftra f»m; bibwb! bb ^Ib: i 

BB (; ftft; B ft. i flai*i T! f l Bragft' nDH ii 

?f?i ’iBri: B fBBraftra: m^Bra^^ra; b#! i 
B BTO BiBBirBBTB: BtBIB fBlf^jra ^ II 8 b » 
B tlBWi BBTBf BBliB fBBW^fk fftBS I 

BBIBit Ifift ft tMftBgWi: Ii8%ll 
filBlftra’ ^ Bf?:BBIBnBfeR^ W BBl^ I 
ifBI B ft ttrart tfiira: WBIfit BfBiftB ftlt: Il8«ll 
irat ftTfs: B #1^: BunBfBi: BfftftB wi i 
‘if fipBBt BBJ B #1^ 'gftlM ^BMfilBIBni ll8kH 


‘^sRrtiTP: ^wttvc. *^Rnvi o. *tfirin»i:c: iwwp. 

*SoDP. ftprtgftc. Should we read or The Tibeten ftvoure 

the latter. ‘ D i C, hut wrreoted end nn written in the 

margin; 1!fl[ltP- *f^T•CP. 
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i4 


ii8<in 

^ fiTii f^w’nnijt I 

?nft s!it‘ HwniNsrenfijfii htoi- 


h: II >11) II 

, ..rs. ^■, ■_ * * ^ 

w iKiH im^ii 

#?iti iPPiw ^ 'wftiH^i 

%5n:5w?tinifsw(i^TOi5rf«i!i?fHTOg^:iiM 
irat sHifliJf ^ nflf^ 1 
»qsTO ^ ^ w ^ <i5n nwRiw gmt iiM?ii 

?i ^ w»f fwiw ^ ’TR: iim8ii 

<i « l l H ' 4 ^ { : i ii ^< i: ^ij n i 

»jfWf5^WIR5a&‘ ^ IIMMU 

im: « I 

^raRUR^ftm ftrtm iRTHfro^f^NrH imlii 

'STO «t?t Jiw^: ftnnfii^wism iw ’itsft him 


‘WWp. *Quei7ift^wit? * im nwr p. 

* Exconj. in«niW5 0; TOJW p. ‘ Exconj. 0 

P. ' The ^ ii not clear in the MSS. ^ IBIS C. 



BOOK in. 


as 

11% firw ^ ^ I 

fiii iPWl n^: ‘?rtiprmiiw%5tSH: imt« 
BW: B?fa W B^BBTBTBBWlBi^T 1 

^IbW BITO fiWB^fi^ 

BB: B iS>t)sfi| Bic5|g; i 

ll%«« 

SB ^ <i»BB BBIBi BBTBft BnSBBB Wrt: I 
BBifti ^ BlfSBlfB' ^ B WI IBIB1 SWfiS bSbI' 
Bi: H^SII 

BBBSB ^ fBBi^ai b1 B I 

mBfetBiB Bw n i f lsn' ^ ’ b^tb: ssi% ^ bbb; ii&s* 
sfit BBT^sft BSlfitBliBB fBB#BTBlB B ^ B tB I 
ftBBfSi g ' «f(s.BIBB P B BSIBS BB^ «%?« 
BB: fW ffftraBIpmBB llftBBBjgf%tBflfti!B I 
fBMTBBlBBiBtJJ'Slls^lQfiii SSjl BlBfBB Bit siBl 

BBBB^ qfBfts fBBBit- 

BSi n^MII 

SfB Bftf S B fi il B glB l i il B B ^ ilmfil^B ^ ! f |i|! BB! Il?» 

’‘^^for^c. ®intwcp. * ^0. 
*«lf^mf»rCP. ««^C. ■'Exconj.: theMSS.re»dlrf^lW Hw 
U betau has nSm Uiag dus-su, 'at the time of oppression (as by misfortune).' 
*^fKT>niTCP. **5«rCP. should we read *5fit or * 11 !? 


BOOK IV. 


m \m 

^mR ^ rirarw i 

irrW^^: IRII 

?:3| lit^: ii?ii 

K ff m ^ I 

II Jill 

#HRiiN ^ #ni inif^ I 

^RrfW IIMII 

KR m I 

f¥N^: ll^ll 

^ m w I 

^ IMI^^I ^qf^: llSil 

HT^TO g R?I??TI' ?[|T iniRRlP^J I 

^nNiTn^r: w i 

’f^:p. ® ^ij[»n; p. ®f*j^cp. * •m* 



BOOK IV, 


»7 

fRwRi ^ ^ v[m 11*^011 

TO ^ ^fij g yi i 

iTOtf>TO \\m 

TO m ^ ww 
fi ^f^TpRt ^iNt I 
^ ^ gfrs^wn^^ r> in^n 

^ ’^T JTWlftiTt in8ii 

^raft ^in^ i 

»Tfi5r ^fiT ws^ fro: 11‘^Mii 
fCr f^ ^TOT HfUjft: I 

mflKtsjjfi^ ^T(^s^TOT|3tif %iS^iT II <\^ II 

ftiftyi ?!^* «r^ in^ii 

^hSinwr i 

^ iiuii 

*51^5 OP. *Exconj. ftpi^lfOP. »Exco4 <i 41JM* 0 
The Tibetan has 'wives of cowherds/ * ^j^wwrySff 0. * •^t!wt 
^ Should we read 


o 
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»!tTn imi? ^ ai?n: ^ « w 
ftniilsft i 
i*: ii^o« 
ftfipii’ I 
p5%ii ft n^in 

flfif ft«R initR TO w I 
?;« ’MiftSt ii«ii 

JIT ii ?tfit SfFj I 

JIT ’>1^ 5 m: ftni: ii«?h 
^ HT fro 53 ^tftm I 

fm53|T!i TTfit irSd 

3fn^fti3ift5T 4bi'<hn stohi: ii^m 
f*IT5?II '3 Mllmn,! 

i^n 

^ JTT^SR^B: fmit JTO33 I 
'3Tfttn^^?iT: 3id3 ftriroi n^sii 
?T Ttfroi: 3iI5ft tft TOTfT #g5:w I 
«ftl5 53 33ft' n^tii 

3m sr 3ilf313 3tf^! I 

'•^p. ^ Ex conj. ftftv n i o; ftimp. * »0^ C. ^ fl^* 0. 
* op. * Ex conj. HlftlH 0 ; HlftW P. ’ fWI% 0. 



BOOK IV. 


u^eii 

' <Hiii«^Hrt i rf%p§piancH I 

tSlPWii ^p4i5^H TO5| TOIil,ll?OII 
qiRwranftjn I 

ftfsroW tpii ii?in 

?? «fiii ■?« ii??n 

ii??ii 
n^^ii 

't;d»!ii!ii fi^flHt H»i?n!«ii HwW i 

tratutrat »?mii 

TRwpu ’n^s^a iRP!fHbt i!^ «?!(ii 

aiiftwtfHfrt spfr I 

ii 55W aftHts^kafisj^: ll?SII 

^ ^aii^arfsRiflaiT I 

jiT^aigwaiaa «?kH 

ai i rdtia' i ^rijafapn i 





'«wfii*cp. *»t»i»P{?). *prop. 
* Exconj. c; •^ina^* p. 


^ w^p. 
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imfsifir' II 

?nnpiT fi^^tpn i 

1180 U 

^ g turauT^^ 118111 

nfif 1 

fiitK‘ >Tt: ^ tfi i^ Fflw iiS^ii 

lurifsara'lft I 

Piir-4'*i<'*Sjw>i t i i w a»wmg iiil?ii 
TO ’fji I 

’W ^rin iitlilii 

^ «TO ^ <SlflRI ?3TfiRT II 8 m II 

^proi TOftrel i^Miraf 1 

pror Hi: >fliri>TOTO h8%ii 

p pMH TO 'fH^«ili4«iMiu4 1 

^ HMHWMt #l!t ITOB: II8«II 

HtsMHiH lOTlHrMronH ih ii8i!ii 


’ C adds on the margin here a cornipt venion of the nindi in the Nfigtnanda 
(ihyiiumySgm). * tW C. * P. « 8io C P. 

‘Exconj. fil^OP. ‘fiW^JP. 



BOOK IV. 51 

TO rfkl: 1 

\vm ^ ^ I 

ipfw: 5P8T^^^TTf|H|TfT^ ilMoll 
^91 to: ’l^ffT ^f?!: I 

^ fHimm ?!l I 
57 g ^TO im^ii 

rfT I 

f TO w im?ii 

llTOf^TOtsft ^ g ti^T^%: I 

?! 511^ ?=r IIM 81 I 

HTO cf^?! TOR ^ ^ I 

Wr!?nTO! TOT IlMMII 

ft?n TO»T^H TO TO?! fro: 1 

?lSt TO R^^lwfrT im^ll 

?! TOfif TOf’^'&TO^ I 
TO >T*i ^ toRt imsii 

toTto'^ I 

TO TO*n f?!TOT: sfttfir ^ fFTf?! ^ IIMbll 

^ Ex conj. CP. “Ex conj. nf?i^f^:cp. “‘inift 

OP. * Sic CP. ®^ref^? '•’ic. 
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mi ^ ^ anfM ^ jjft ^ i 

WWfti g 'l 1 % IIM«II 

iRj ^ ^ anftm ip^ ^ I 

4 <m^i<iu ^4 «: »^#ii 




unfit fiastmfi ur’ ttutsfi n fitufi ii^'iii 
5 fit »iRut ^ ftu^ nnuj? I 

^ t [ U friH I ?rei gut fispj I 


UWWfit filW fi nUT JttJUUlUT «^?ll 

^ ^ ^ *S- - ^ *N ^ » 

^TTiiTTi^ TffT I 

URlfi UtUftjUFlfitlfuV fitro^ 11^811 
#s? M’ nfiiwra 1 

ufg af a u ^ fiauai afii 11 ^mi 
tiffifit gigat nuttiat ugunr: 1 
a ufiM fi iil^n 

up^atfii aifiai pi aagufifi I 
nl l s Tu fi no’i iaiwt. a^ it u a ii^n 
aafitaipfira # 5 !f I 
ultRit ff pi u rt a firaa ia i a ufiutt: n^feii 


* Sic OP. 


* ifqp. 


* irWlv* p. 





BOOK IV, 


33 


^ ^i%gt »j?w ^ I 
< i fi j <Wir; i i ^ nsoii 

ft ^ »iMHR5 ’ifixii: I 

5! SRflffltft ns^il 
^ ntftfit' 5JRT^sft f? I 

iflilTO ^ gn IIS?« 

OTW m^irare ^ 6f?# i 
iroii^jrw^ wNgsiftfii »»?» 
’^ii«i« ^ flrfnn wfflTO’ nftirai: i 
ippimra irora g?wfii! nsHii 
^ g?Rit pirt i 

gv ft^wW 1R1IHTO ’??»«: iisn n 
gn ’^wt ir?; n ) w g i wt i 
unm inTOn: iwiiT: iis^ii 
niii<iii«<«j«<i<4i4i nflKni i 
’ififtfH’i iM ^firotsipniigft! «««« 
innfiitN t ii ifS ^ < igi ft ‘ I 

ft 'w^i ratw ^ ii«kii 

'•Me. ‘^jln^CP. »Ejconj. HTHTOfCP. 

iirtuftcp. 


^ Ex conj. 
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wm \\m 

^ g HOT* iiboii 

nflm^rft i 

Ttm II bS II 

^ g?!7qTim: wm^ g^T I 

II b^ II 

ifrr ^ i 

gwR: mmfi iib?ii 

m m 51 ii b8 ii 

^IFHTRlft 7^ J{7jm I 

^fni^ g iTiRRT ^ W: II bM II 
5ni I 

ff iib^ii 

ftrsi fg i 

leiiRg iT^r^ ^ ifrf: W HbSII 
^5T g TlW ^XRTW I 

^im libbll 

'w»iP. *si(P. if^ai^c. Quory^rgTnunr? ^•ih? 
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OTn^suwftra! iib^n 

Ki^TWRwSn ^Tt! I 

H ’SfiS^qt ^ IROII 

irrpwi ^ ^ mw^w* i 

TfTrll^TO mw 

^Rrqiwrn^^nft #1^ ^n^wiftfir 1 

^5|r} %R IKi^ll 

H TO ^ ^ii I 

?nfe fTOj rfit; 11^? II 

f| f^ ^TisnimTO %m: 11 <18 11 
^ WTrHPn: I 

^ htt: ^i^t fei^; iKimi 

?i^^ ^rfir ^:^5 tS 1 

5 T Tn WTiTf^g^itft II aff II 

^sfrf^t ^ ^ 3 RTI?#T: I 

’cJH 5 T ^fS ^ fSt ifif IWlWlfiRT 

IRr^^lietll 

* ITJffiir^T CP. *^:OP. ’Etconj. U*CP. ^Exconj. 

^^ijfiicp. «fiifNr*cp. 'Hi^cp. 
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mwi UlfRSt tPTt TO I 

TifTO ^ff wm 

^ f^f^TfW W^TOTTOtnffRTTO 

>TOii:: moon 

?T^ UTO^ fro^: i 

im; ^d^TOTT u^rfro* fsr^ to nfrofm i 
^erfrom f^f^iWJi: f^9j f^«Qif fi^^iTT^- 

TOTSfJ H^o^ll 

?ffT: ^ TRTT TO g »?5ft rft XXfi 

m ^srnft ^ flts^ror^ 

fMlTOTTOnWirR^: II *10? II 

iff! RflTO TO 

II Jill 

* Ex conj. from the Tibetan. ?ff C P. [The Tibetan reads raiigi sems-la yid 
dkrhg dod-pa-mana smad-nas, *iD their own mind heart-troubled blaming the 
desires/ or * blaming the heart-troubling desires.’ It seems to have read sra eva hhioi 
vinigarhya manmatham* H. W.] ^ Ex coi\j. CP. * Ex conj. 

CP omit •inf*. 
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?rff: im^ ii^ii 


^ %gfe^ ii^ii 

^ infi ^»I%?:‘ i 

m ^ f^wTOT 11811 



w H^ifw m ^ ip(i ^s5H iimi 

TOfrt: xrwr fut wc ii^ii 
‘^RrW afT^n^^T^?ni% 1 


>58S»^:p. -«wic. “ftTC»c. ^Exconj. • 3 ?rni 5 :cp. 

* niv P. " Ex couj. •Wjipg* DP; (•TO'C.) ’ fNP CP. 

* Ex couj. ^(WiCP. » So Tibetan, lVTC;gVTP. *’ Ex conj. 
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xrwflt^’ gft ‘^^firaiwitTnii i 
nnjt: Risnre fwfimpkiiTOt ii<n 

RtH^IWWtfwfiTRI* OT> ftwwififirofiifira f«: I 
ff pRH^ P R'^im n i w im «ii*m*<iwii«RiW( a^oii 
®fipw irat g wnfii i 

rw: tat rhhi yit'Wfii qwi^ ii ns ii 
^ am jpan: ^ flsar^ snftitifiRnroS: i 
iTOTflinn^t api ^ »r™: RI^R 

?g ^ 'ti irarsuni i 

H f? rin?>i ^ TO ^ II <)? II 

?f!i iwi ftroSt an i Rai' i iil i 

ftr»iraTO-wt «?%» inU# 

n ^ 51 Ri^ a? iif^ i 

51 ^ lit^ 51 ^ f^‘ 5it 51 »<m« 

^fii ^ sfttiwii 5i^ iw Rifiii# fiipt I 
^^Mmliy< ini5i: ^«rel5i^ f>i^: I1 1^11 

#SRt HW I 

' Ex conj. Ex oouj. f^tH^CP. * Sic CP (the 

MSS. seem to have yatra). Should wo read The Tibetan would imply 

iFti^ ?frTOT. * c. ' C sec. ni. “ Ex conj. nHIT;- 

f^CP. ‘ This Hue lacks two syllableK. C originally read 

WRTfV. ^ Ex conj. ^ ft fti[H C -, ftift P. 
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inbii 

fnf? m \ 

ft’^THjxiftq^ finr^: \m\\ 

?fff TOW ITl^^ft^piT W WH: ?l^?qWTW I 
wff wifcwiwi^’^^w^ m iroh 

rm wr^f^ ^ wftw^ wwp ^ i 

WWWR WW^ ^fw TOl IR«^ II 

WW fwwf^ wfwfw^: WTTOWTWft^ I 
XlftWiW 5R iT^^WW WWjfWrT WW W W% IR^II 

w WTTWt^^ fw^wTOTw wfw W|m fwWTW I 
^ W 5|5rWTWW)J^^ W fw 11^311 
^WWl WW fwffW W WT ^ W%<)^WwfwWTWWI^‘ W^T: I 

?fw w x\^m\ wfw^ w^ ^ WTwfwywnr^ ii ii 

m wiT«f^w: wfbj'WTw ^ wt w ^5^ I 
ff w^wftfMr^fwifi wfw wwiR irm ii 

m ^WW^H^WW^ WWWw4wWT|rWBWT^:” I 
’^^ww^^wwitirwim: ^w%wwfwiw: ww^ ir%ii 

^ Query »IT^? ■ Ex coiij. 'UH C I*. •' 1%^* C P. 

•?|fiTfT* C : ‘^ifilfT* P. ’ I’: TT^ C. 

•f^njTT^J ^ ■ *f*twir: P- * in C P in umiirin. 


^ Ex conj, 
® Ex conj. 
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^RHifTTR: \\m 

fifflitn: II ^bii 

?ffT TO ^ f^TTO TI 5 n I 

o 

’WPjnfirasic^ Jlllsrt ^ ^nsii?; ii^wi 
nfiwi?t Hra jt % ^irpra^ i 

urn f? ^ v^T ii?oii 

irew ii?'iii 

fmiftSfl f^l^<!! f?W 5 ^ II?? II 

wfi?i SRmBffT IB BB wraf^ «J?W^ I 

BBipifB pit ff HBlBBJTO! II ?? II 

^ BTOTh^ Tig: BipjfBggtT BBT I 

Bfi; ^ Hliip Tl^ BBftT IT B BiM ll?!ill 

g ^ ftftfwraifii? B g g Ttn:* I 

H B ^B»nfgB«ITI ^ BB ‘TrqfBBBlirftilfB; ii?mi 
sfir 5^HTri^fWTi hbb Brspra bwutib: i 
SR t BfinipiTTBfRBtsfilTT^TWra ll?!,n 


' Ex conj. 5»lfn#l»CP. * Ex conj. Ijfinft C P. (II corrected in C.) 
* c P. * Ex conj. Tjm c P. '' JfluH C. 
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m jrf? snftj w w 5n% 1 

s!f!n53»fy^ ^!raRT5i ff fiifWH?' ^ 11 ?«« 

ipitw w fit fWt H ^ rrt Wt>i! I 
?OT Hf ftiwt5Rwirafii^»niii^ ii^i;ii 

?fir ijftrifiifqsw (W aranri jot^h 1 
#wjniH5iraiftfHij%f^t^TOi^^iiin^ii?<>ii 

irenira 1 

fw^f’nnftStsf'»iw:i»f^«n^(ni.'«#^ii(!oii 


ini') II 

fiPlB (ffll ftJTH ^ fi I 

?rfiiw irat qira^rnwH ‘fii^ iitiitii 

ira 'mgwHra JfTJff i¥5F I 

iii!i)ii 

wStfii « f Iwra Tfii wr «T I 


‘ filftwfiigc (Csec.m.«5): *#3CP. =*^ 

CP. *f^P. «Eiconj. t^firfwtf^(«^c) ^?pft^CP. 

‘ Tft^ ^ c. 
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TO ’rat h w iiii%« 

TO TO ^ I 

ymrtjx^nwm f’ta ftr^ a wdftfiiw ’nTOn: hSs« 
TOTOfran TO TO^' ’R TOt(7 1 

^firanrfq TOTOfro f ftSTOrait ^ ii St ii 

’i^ra II Sail 

^rfWaw'TOTppirai’tftroftiTO'^^'iflJiiiMoii 
TO?iTOi}jranTOran toW towt; i 

TOtn TO fiiTOi f’l^g’tron to rafiS’^urorar: imn ii 

TO5R TOTTOfTOTO tifTOT TOfa>iimiTOft: I 

froro ifro SfroifrofiiTO im^n 

»tfi!qTOTOTOOT proi frora TOrrora: i 
TOTOfTOT^rorara ftqroniTO’tfpi toh^ iim?ii 
tori: tsfirat TOt’tfro: TOHftroTOl’TOTOT: i 

TO^ TOit fro^im^TO’jtTOiftTO: imSii 

^ ’wfTOfTOifiTO TOtfiro upt' I 
TOra s ^^S s^ i’ iiMmi 

’iRltC. *«fiPTOf!PTT*C. not clear in P. ♦•qf«»OP. 

®%««rc. *5tT^p. ^ Excouj. •iniHfti^cp. ‘n^:o. 

® *151 CP. '® « ^r^^ ^ | nP; C(?) D. 
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lifri^^TT^^: TO m\\ 

ftjferTfHHvirT wTOn^ i 

mm ^TifTOftfTTO^ imtii 
TOi^TO ff^ ftpi ^fwi?sftsfq I 

'5!HFn ^ im^iii 

ft^?TTO^?TTO#l I 
5f : ^ftwi 

II ^011 


IWHIITO I 

wm ^ ftfff ii^Sii 

?fir UTO^* to^t: i 

frrji: w ^ xnRFrfiSTO^^^ ii^^ii 

Wf!^ ITT: ^TOT ^^1liik%i?T: I 

jj^roptsft ^mTst* ^jqigg: ^ ii^?ii 

totoI^ mmmi ^5^: 11^811 


'^^riipcp. ^•^yiinw'cp. ’•TO:cp. *iif?nmif- 
’ft’! c. * •imiT 0 . • w p. ’ ’5'i Niipplied from the Tibetan. 

IWTn^^P: 3ntT5^=c. "•imno. »wtp ”?WT’r:p. 
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Bffif ««fspiiH»ll^si ^ 1 

^ iwt it^ W?ai fstft! fiiftRsfiror 1 

«i%ii 

?ra atsmnni ftpit>in!!:‘ i 

?raifH BHw im f¥5ra>iw ii |4 ii 

gtnmt « i 

pflpn -ajp BT^fnifis^^ ftroi nfitii 

|f^5iT FH gfna 5nm aiwra w ^ fJift?: i 

II le.!! 


^ 45ifii ^ f?m ^ifiim to pai: i 

-g TO ^ ^siji? fTO! ^n^TOTO’i to; II«ob 
Hfipj® ilii: « %TOTO I 

toN to ^tTOTOTOnra Hfii TOt lislll 



TORTOn#»!i5' TigTirfiro ii4?ii 






' 0 * This Ma not in P. * ^ITT C P, but sec. tt 

inC. *»*r:P. ‘•l^CP. WP. ’Exconj 

tpRiC: ««rMtv»DP. 
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^ ri ^ ^ I 

ftti 11^8 II 

^5j: ftwr: *w i 

T?t W^Fl% jTi$^ IISMII 

g g^m: ^?gRT: ^ ii 

?g ^ iTCfT ^ ^ ^T 1 

^ wifTOT ik^ % sfa 3TT^Tig;^^HTiT: ii^sii 
rif^g TiftriRi w f?it(^Tmt mkm i 
gi%Tf iww^nTf^ irnfiiS ii^bii 

^ ^ g^t fwg: i 

ftrmftiWrTtgfHg^ m ii 

fwggr^t TOrTp^rff^Tqfg^wt' mm iiboii 

^ nfw* I 

iib^i! 

»] i ^qri q ^ qT ^ ^" f n ^ ^ firVoWS* i 

ftffi: gi: nwt- 

llb^ii 

g?f ^ ^ iTJwgiii^igfRT ^ i 

^ Explained in margin of C irfti^. * p. 

8uPw:c. * Exco^j. ®tJTfil^CP. 
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..... .. ^ _-s. i». ^ 

iTrfT WOTTR llb^ll 

%5TT^ I 

Tfir fTO3i ’m ^rfrow? ?r^: i 



|fRl^ ^?TrfTO ^ I 

^ g f^T?( \ 


4^: ^?>!: iiMii 


■' Ex conj. PPW* C ; f^Wf» T. ' Sic C P. ® Sic C P. Query 

tn(WTin^ ? ‘ Sic D and C sec. in.; ’!W<5» P and C pr. m. 
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wiFt htor i 

^ 5pjt mil 

I 



?<r ^ frTT^ ^ imil 

W II ? II 

^ ^TT^fl^Xltff: wmk^ II 8 II 
gtjr^ifT^fTT i 

#31 iimi 


>1^ |fH I 

v:^ ^ Hill 

^^TSftsr *fH:^ITOaifsft #RT?[ I 


#Fin#r gfir ii^n 

rwmrSw H^TR^T ^PTO I 

^ HritS’i TS%»qtsft II til 


‘W^pjf^c. *WIP. ’m^CP. ♦Exconj. 

Wi c p. ‘ f*i:in»f^ C P 
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smw ^ ^nT^fSigir 5ra: i 
'srNk^ ijfire ^Tspftsfq iien 
vr5S ft: 'it'ira ftrar i 
?n’inn%'tfH imife moii 

f^pn ■S|| )!%IrfiT 'pfftni I 

Prats^fHw ^ iis<iii 


ipn I 

ijpr^nipnw ^aro?# aS’ 



Hwti 


arofti? ii?ft ii<)?h 


»i%n W5t ai’fl p: I 
%ratspfN>i' iiaSit 



nWsftn mtaa I 


51 5ira|?r H JipT ii'iMii 
aMuTHpHsuiH ^ Hi ififapIfH i 
pift f? ftt H HfWir h<i^ii 

fit TOT« Pa^Mmi^tcjia *» Hfa: i 
filirit>i: wi 5! OTffisft iiwii 

ftlHrili H HT I 


* Sic CP (but P 1»8 Should we read W*lt ‘a common 

man’? ^Exeoiy. ^^C:^|llfHPD •^C;0tP. 
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‘wst: irPw!: ii<)l!ii 

?ni ’s ftqr:: i 

?Jfir ^Ntsftif ‘w ii<i?ii 

^fW «fil ^ ll^oil 

Ji^ WT^an^ TOt sRHnrftfit I 

Hlfi* ^ifit IR1II 

rtwR.!^ ^ ^^ a »T rfl (a fSra^: i 

5K froit ^ BBtfWH* ftuft ii«ii 
iTTOtfi? srat ^ I 

ipi^^qnTO ^ w m 5? iR?ii 

■aft t^inrora ^ Jwwft a^iT I 

i|; #gHn»Ti^ ir8ii 

?fll ^ I 

^TBwftiirai ^ JiipH ^aisifH: ii^mi 

>1^: ^ sifhBS 1,^ fira: |R%» 

TOi qliM i ^^imi f!rsR%s5nfl^: i 
ft fi: %?f^ iRSii 
ft ^ I 

‘WCP. »IWT0P. »111%P. 
fitP, ‘Mp. 


* 0 in margin. 
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^ 5 wii fff: \ 

’^RTfor: II ^^11 

m ^ \ 

gT?T ^Ni II ?o II 

ff^rtfe fa^^ ^TOTc^ I 
fwv ^ ^ IHTR TTlto: ll?<^ll 

m ^ Tnut i 

^ 119^11 

^ITFfift IkT^W xjffT^ I 

^ 'i?Nr: UTwfH^ fM ii??i» 
ig^r iiT^t WTW I 

^[TrJRtft ^ i?If W 11^8 II 

^ TT5ir ^ ^ ilfff: I 

m iwf ff ^\fk^ II ?M II 

^TTftR ^ -gt ^ %iwn I 

wfiTO^' ^ 119^11 

ff wfi! W ^ 5nt ^ I 
?ggFg fii H ^ f^RTfNi cn7w:^rrftr ^ ii?«n 

TOtnWw I 

> ^ c p. * ‘^n^: c p. » fiwff ?• * if^wnTHt p. 

•^? ‘HIT^CP. 
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f<| it ^iif^ n^tii 

<ti(!5#i fins^n ?WHPWi I 
fi; qafq ^ i| 5 i 'W(9?nfRt^ ii?tii 
% ^ ^ I 

9 ^ ^ ii 8 on 

W^pRtW ^Iffrl wT I 

ftpwtmt’51 iii#?r ^ 118 S 1 ! 

?jlit ^ «iftii I 

5Wi: ’WTin ^ nm? ^ ?n: Ii8?ll 
irfii ^ «ifT<WHinn»rt I 
«iRim% ^ firm ippinfiif ^ ii 8 $ii 
^nni ^ I 

<li^<.4t’<m<iv i Mmi.i #« nii ft <ifa ii88» 

»ciw ip<nn w ^ 1 

in«T firo a ^WH l! «18 ^ O’! ii 88 > 

wiFR fvwfii imissn: I 
fimi f^nMnrar 118 M 

w fSt ^wifii «i(!jiwt: I 
m ^ infW int: 18911 
imireifii 'I <fNits4 fimfR' injnt 1 

*^t^TlRCP. ‘^lOP. *IWTP. 

‘ C in mai|. VffiRIT- 
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Wia ^ h86II 

iiwN' I 

flfii flHiii w i»3t lusniT i 
Jifii g #tl >TSTft fwm imoii 

RRimT iraii: #?: ^ IIM ‘111 

ftlHii«)f(i SIT far ftipl 1 

firvsi snwftfii ^ im?ii 
jfiniw T?: ‘5ii«TO5T.jfnm: 1 

filgsn fwfHl sn§ spqgsj ^ iiq^H 
irrffRT t^fta»iii^ mftR 1 
?nwi^ gmiTO swil ^ spra^i^iimiii 
^ ’4sra TIT ?T«i «?>WT I 

^pmf Trqiiir: sihr ssmitssi «fsi’«ifiT immi 
Jifijm? !m: « ^ fiiftm 1 

fjwiig i a atFqfPWflpj f^' igf? «%»! I 

ra^IsjaiMiiHiaiHrid^ TOfta i# iimsb 

^TfiTFn^ai a a^JTTsn^^ sp^: Hfti 1 

‘•tt?WCP. *TOT 1 T*CP. ®filTTt»ftC. *431: P. 
*iWP. 
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giT W ^ I 

^ w m^w 

^R5rCT3nB[)#S>^^ H|oil 

fW ^ »T fH¥f^< v[^ \ 

rn#3r ^ m Tfii ii%*»ii 

'^WWlK^rf fww ’flTrC f^T|r*( I 

ira^ i?i ^^rnt^ii^^ii 

#? ?f?T: wf I 

«mw5 wm ii%?ii 

nw: fHTO ^ ^iH(j?lM^fffl ' ^i ijifiT f¥flftinn^ i 
t^r ij^^srf^RrsinlT* ^|»rrfmT^ ii^8ti 
mr: i 

liTOfriR ^ »!p*n 5FNn>3reHlrf iiftMii 

mimi ^ i 

c 

^ hit; timw n 

TTOm >3^ ^pTTWn^xiJJII* ^R1 1 

mft f!TO^ ^ ^ II |« « 

’Pni 0. ^Excoqj. KflllCP. ^ The metan reads inrairr;* 

HeAppendiz. *W8tCP. ® •iff|H« P. ••fPO. 
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if^i 
vr: ii^bii 

^ *TrJ! w 

ii^ii 

**dtc. 
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inft ^ a, T^m* I 

Kmm finf^ inii 


^ ' w V ’-' ^ 

B^rsifro iffK m 

TTOT tf f^SW^pro^^ ^T^|<7TTOn7I I 

II? II 

ikm mi Tnw:‘ i 

rni:inn?TT:’ frr^^sft k ii^ii 

^Fi ^ i ft ^ II M If 

TO ^Iffdrrffl^rifRfT I 

H^« 

l%^#fyiT m g?f|5TT IISII 

^ ifftrramro iitii 

‘OPomit:. **flfP. ®iri55:c. *IMH%^CDP.with 

in marg. in C D. 
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Wh: ^ 

^ 5^ *yrr?l^[ufttm?T nan 
^ ww: p?rfm 31^ I 

mm 4tarxitfti 


15 : moil 


im irft'tmTJTt I 


_5 • 



r!^?r #5^3iw fT^ m'^!! 

^ ^ 50^ I 

[:''irp[; m^ii 

mh ferflT: ^ rT^f^fTT:: I 

mm ^ ^ it^^t mj{ 11 

Tn#f! mmi 

^n?niTOTT5nTrpF*iTS^ 1 

fRT wm m\A f^a aaa af^ mlfii 

fa: vjm I 


‘v%np. “Kxconj. ^nfrf* c; ?n» p; 1) (contra raetr,), 

* P 0 (nr: c). * p. '' C au<l=A m marg. 

irfir. * ifqtftTNf »nw; c. "• f,x eouj. ?tf<!W in?! c p. 

* ^ CP. 
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^ f^^ifrT^^ ff IlStll 

^innrT ITHTg IlSeil 
f!W T^Avim ri^w* to ^ i 

W'’ II ^011 

^ ff i^T % m f?TW ^tfir I 

R f^Hpi: H f*: IRS 11 

H^tsfR^R: I 

g:#?! ^sfj^^rf ^^^^ \\m 
J?OTrIRRt %^fiT H^ffT I 
mi ngwT fjf^iT!^ ^?T Tm ii^?ii 

nf^^rT #?( ^Rg^fn I 

g^^RRRf ^ITotSf HT’iS: II ^ 8 II 

^ ^tf! ^ I 

hr: g g?!^ to irmii 

^tnkT g hh: hhihhh: i 

vm RHtfiT g^ TO TOigHH TOrfti ^A: IR^II 

' •f?^: r. ■■ rW!! I': ’?rSfff r. 1 (’. ' <' n.i.h 

inaix. noic tJi%. ' ‘l?!^ (' I’. “ W?5T^f»T I’ ' C P. 


I 
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w* ^rdt wrot ^ ^ ^ i 

^ Tm ironftraT^ wmR ^ ir«h 
"vfi, rfWifTrtmfiT i 

^ ^rft p*rr: 


OT imm ?T Tmm ^ ii 

fi^ ^ irfm: I 

imft ^ TOftwfrr f|® ii?oii 

^ f 5 T:?H!TOir mw 

^ fff g |^( ^iii wn^ w ^ I 

cr#t ini:nTO ii?^ii 


“qn fi a ft rs TOi froroT: imrejTO i 

Ifiro” WtT rlW 1 W 5 ^irt< 4 Wnfl ll? 8 ll 
HHfUc lTqHTtt li?MH 


* ^*IPnHX5 * P- ® P, and go CD sec.m. 

* p. * c. ® P omits. ’ Ex con). ?l^lTfl9T%7 

P; "n^ 0. * Ex conj. CP. * ijfNip p. '* p- 

C (D has ^ as a correction over «![), 
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irat i 

iPriftt fijt BiNtfB II Hti 

nftwrt iwj: I 

^ ^ ‘flWI • ll?SII 

aan>ift f§ fBiBnftsip'raS sb irals i 
HH<iM Brtftl HTB ?ig »?lrll 

pj: BJfft f? Ifi: i 
iraift HMlMHIBi ll?CII 

prpiftiraRB B>RRiW i 

pifit B^fira llltoil 

B f? ^ ^ TRig Il8^» 

Pfif^iit Bi Bfirats#i% i 

^ B S ftw B|f? W 118^11 

^ f| Blgft ini:»!lgpi d i ^r ^ V lB aPilH HBB I 
^JWRBI ifeRW Wli(.li8?« 

B injfRl|#t ’wftftpr: I 

iRJwinnB firafiR: R BraipipSinim^ 118811 

IFiTgRt tt%l! I 

‘ 15 WC. ® C adds as a marginal note ^ £x coiij. W^op. cf. 

vii. SI. * S’rfI* C. ^0 adds as a note 
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tfin? ^ ^TUfH JJR ll^ffil 

T»o[^ VRtT: I 

^9iTfii hhtTti 

g WT i 

Il8bn 

?T ^ xiftginlH I 

^ ft^m: ff Iiji^ii 

Hi^i ^ ^ I 

Tnrf^?!# f¥N^^ iimoh 

g ^TOnft in^: i 

^ ^ iPRf^ i 

^ ft^rof?T* ff w\iit\i i 

TT^TTII'’ wrv i5^ T^ TTtl^ g’ i!M?ll 
H|fTOT fS I 

^ 55%^^ ^^wnrTit ^ %f^ II Mil II 

rfWTl^S^^fT n^lPITJ^ ^ ^ ?rilf?TX|r^ ^ I 

> j’. - Ex coiij. gi%?n[^ (' ; f f|[iff5ft r. ^ fsrftJi: c v. 

*^ftrr. ^ fw;?jf!i ci*. *TT%*»<' ‘ffi*- 

* Mvnfl c. 
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'm ^ hmm h 

ff II Ml I! 

»T>ftTiTT ^T i^^iromiVT ^ ^ I 

IIMSii 

TOf^frT cT^ I 

^sft TT iiMl?ii 

?fiT 

?WTr: ^A: ii^ii 

’ ?i«ng 1’. - c. '■ ( p. 
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g ^fo^T imro ^ ^nfiRT i 

l^ra' #r%- »=n^^ fM^; i 

^(if?raifq ^f^: ll?H 

f^ ^nft^Wqtq^ ^ fsip qi^ ^[f^: i 

Wifi ^ Tpu^mn ^ i 

qro m im ii 

rf^ iwtq^ ^sRl^m Tinr ii^ii 



*|?raiOsec.ni. *SicC! ^llftfP. ® TOi: P. * 

^0. ® Ex CODJ. 0, but corrected in margin. 

■'^j’pr^.'P. * finrni^Tnrp c p. “wc. ’®«ircp. 
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^ isrf^ srrnd ^ II b II 

m 5RT: ^ I 

« f 7 TOFnWl“ i H^nror ftfriy riis^: nan 

tht: ^1 ^froifl ^ 1 

^ 5 ^ ^5! f f^?l%Tf^f?r \\^o\[ 

^ WFT S 5Rt: ^%rfH 3r|: I 

^mfiir|: 5T^^Ti5ft w^RrrsRH: n«i«iii 

f^Ti cR5if >th: ^1 ^ 1 

fNHw ^nfissr ff 5!t fw 
^rdfOT ii«\^ii 

^ -SR rf% 7 i ^ fari fi: 1 

?T ^ 5 ft fW ^ TO II «i? n 

■gH: f»nd nfir^l^STO: 1 

f¥TO^^f^fTO^f^f!!>kT^lf^fTO^ iniill 

^ ^ froim: I 

toto: fro: inmi 

«!ff: ^ fiTTRT^l^?: I 

^JTOR 15 ^ i^5C II «l%n 

^iTOt* TOq u f aq ^qf^q " i\W 

’iipniTO?r:cp. "hwsp^c. *«»rrc. <uft»cD 

(corrected in 0). ® ^ait p. ' nrfiir ^ c. 
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htt; wrm ^nfm: i 

m ^ intii 

w 'TO ptd ftiKjiftfSf \\m 





i 


fm ft^apfeTOT' mtT 


" fTO^ ^Rtrft m H II 

jm: ^'^J iTfp*h i 

fffiff?^s?in: ftfroriiT^Tp: ferti Mirt m i 

R^^i^^"^ft%RT^fftrn?crfwm:iRqii 


written in C over "W. ' o^ra^r: C P, corrected in C to«i<iiT:. 

®WI^:P- * Sic CP. 'CP omit:. 'WIPP. ''SkCP. 

Query PlftW m 'i “ Fa conj. •«! C ; •ItT P. * Ex conj. C ; 

ftW P. •’IJT C. " •?[• CP. '* Ex conj. inw 

ffirfiam c; 1TOI %?nfT p. " c. 
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IRffll 

im 5R5n|fn^‘S: itr^r fT?5irt^5f i 

IRbll 

?TT i 

C\ o 

iiwt ^t: ii?oii 


HT hit: n i 

fTRrS^if^nmf^^ ^ ^ MRm I 

’f?nra[ ^ ^ ^ ^ ira ii??H 

fkW' ^ ^^?RTft?!!T I 

%n wm- ^ttsr n?iJii 




' Sic c p. 2 **^ 4 *HH[* > in .c. ® inw%: c p. ‘wo. 

'■ 'nn: c p. * Pi^* c p. ’ WIT c. * i<ft p. ® Piw c. 
’“Exconj. TO^cp. “filimc. '*inn%wtr. 
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?!Bra rn f aiHr^ W l iM : I 

bIb firaurraB: ii? 5 ii 

UBS gtnBtsfB im' i 
fg^BBB ^a fnfi! 

’RJ BcJ ft BiBi: I 

BB: B WIU I riB BIi t ^lB iW‘ ftw ^ B B »SB ll?tH 

BRtBBPSr ifWB IbS bX^Rwb n fi l ^ICBftB I 
BBJ 5 BB ^ firi BBJ ft ^HpBWBt 

SBBif lltlon 

Bft BftftBIB flBBBR ft[#> BTBBiftBIB' sbIb I 
igRB BRBnwgBB B BWfBBBm IlSllI 

Bf^ftBTBrt* ftsBB Bm^ftBRii: BB: ( 
wftp: BT^BW: fBftftr: BiftB *BBi Bit 5Pft iiSbii 
fWlj BftfB ^ B Blft BIB Bft Bifulft I 
BIBm#^!"B»ftftB^BBt'^:Bft^^B^ll8?ll 
Wf ft BIBBrfB BraBIBB"BBnifB:%Bft"lB8fft I 

* mpr CP. **ir*cp. ®nwp. *?WTP. ‘E1C04 
w^ilnTOP. •jwwmip. ’Hft^CP. 
wo. »i3«p. ‘®vcp. "wj*i:p. ’*^0. 
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rIT^9FT^‘ I 

n%^ \mf^ 1^57 ?nfrr 11 8m h 

tw^ xfm^ >i^t ii8!{ II 

^i^TiroitsfTi ^R59n?RT|^ ^ 1 

Tf^T >I^m ll8SII 

nf^ ^ ^ rjjm II 8bii 

rf^^TRT^t 5T fTm^nH' TlfrR^tf^ I 

faT^iTR: ^ ff^^^ir: ii8eii 

?fiT H^Tii ffl^R rTO^ ^1fni??T: ftiR: I 

i^mA vm^% imoii 

Hw: iT5^^irtm ftfN \ 

J^THRt TTHTH 5^11^^ ||M<^ II 

lifrfTNrft ij^sfem: wpm: i 








> il^wpi 4fa ^»ra« P; C. *it^p. ^fir:^«C. 

* •!?! C. ^ •Hf® CP. ® Sic MSS. (of. viii. 75). The Maha]»h. has i/raveritn 
(pra-f rd+iVi/ff). ^ C. 
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JTrlWtS# ft nWMT^^: 

iiM8ii 

^5nrnn<7TWP3^ ftq^pr^Ri^ i 

m g ^ HfWrr im^ii 

f TO5T ^rm ^ I 

^ ’nf^ ^ TITjraft^fH ims II 

ftOT^ xifit*mT5Tt ftrft! I 

^ T^5TTrfft^ Hfhrft im til 

??? HT I 

ft[f?t^^«|: 

f^rtj: IIM<ill 

Hifl I 

^ rflftcycTTiI f%^T f^ 11^0 II 

f^5?3| w: ftRT wft 

^rf ll!,<^ll 

^ 5T ^^xnf^TTT. 


' Ex conj ^ C ; X|f?| p. 

HT P. ^ JR^VT4* C. 


■ JSfiPIT C. 


Ex couj. CP. 
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^ ^ ftWa II II 

^ ^ 5 T ^ TOfir 1 

ll^?ll 

^{4 ^ 'm^ jm g|fiN: 1 

??i g fw Tw m ri^ ^tftn: 1 

^ ^ cHriftr TT^ f^ f|m W HftjOT ^ II II 
^ ^flg’ifir'ti ^ ?T TT^^mmStsft gjW* • 
^igfll^t 5Rlftf ^71?%^: Ilfi^ll 

^RTfUPiS^ gWw?f 1 

ftg: ll^^ll 

gfTiK^:^ 1 

ii^bii 

nwif^ ^ g^T^ fsm^ wiwft gsf 1 

^ 3tS )=rSft ^ ^4^ ii!f(»ii 

ft ITT Hfft g^ gfSi TT irutc ^ 

ft4 11^0 II 

f?TT^^ ^NftTnTTftKi^ iT^t^ ^ ^gwnri 1 
gftrnft^l: ftgfg: ii«‘Tii 

' Ex <ouj. 0 P. 'ITie Cl»inci>« sup})orlf panitoh. ‘ *1? P ; 

C pr. mami, hut not D.) •■'^RfTOP. ^^cp. ’nif^r.cp. 
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im* wm 

^ ffW ^PfRI ^ %t I 

xmifT Ti^Wk: sin: ii^^ii 

?mt 5g|S grr^5i?Rtf|wt“ ^ g^HiR?7 mfijr: i 

\m f ^i w 

flN: \\$U 

fmt^ ^ 4«rai“ ff i 
jjTjjfn^ ^7T T| ftwtsft 
ftff:* ii^Mii 

ff^ (Hr ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 

rfWFW ^T(% iftftw ^ftlTO^nW ^ifw- 

% 1191,11 

^ m fii^Tfif m ^ iisbii 

^ 5!TTfw%l3T^? ^ I 

^ ^ ^ fefH ^ \\m 

*«iip. * soCPhereaudx.3, ^•iai'p. 

P ; C with the (lotte‘1 aliovo. 

’ Ex conj. P; C. ^ Sic MSS.: cf. suj>. ', 2 . 

Ex i uuj. «1Ri: C P. 0. '- oif C. 
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^ ft fiinTfrit fro^: iitoii 

^ rT?Wf^#l5rTrT^:^ f^f^'jf I 

^ mRhh^ ^ ^^T®rs5t^ iib^ii 

^ W 4h: ^ I 

ijf^HTFI 75^’ ^ f| ^ 
lib? II 

5f ^ 5T 
w: llb^ll 

■^|fW»Tf fSf^^ iFWFI ?!FI rfFTII bM II 
^FirfiRft ^ '5!TO ir5TT|fTfFrT ^ pwftn W I 
^ f? innfiT^'snfiT iib^ii 

TOftrfw ^ism^ ^ wi I 

fifftfif fFT^n?!: Tiwi ii b« ii 

# 5TPRTCW 

iibii 

‘ wip. 


*^c. 


’iraifbc 
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ciitinii 

imm 5iTiTT^ft^4T ^ i 

m ^m^rrw uTirspi f^i irnft i 
frfro^t II? II 

?)R 1I?T ^ ^ II 8 II 

1%^: ^ finft|: 1 

?gT^: fTO" m vmR^ II Mil 

m ^ ^i|: imi: fHTtt ^ g ’^mif?: 1 

imfs^iiTT^^ ^iTri5?TOif>Tg^ ll^ll 
*ir 9 mr?wigxn;j*ii irvi h r% 1 

rj^: "iwwfir?! ^r mi iisii 
"?ri^ rm^ f^^ ' ^*^TO Ht w ^ ^(iif I 

^ This book has several lacunae. ® •If C. * ^ c. * fv^ p. 
® P- * E* conj* C P. [ITie Tibetan has grag, * it is reported,’ 

H.W.] ’wp. 'iwTin>^p. »JWRrg:op. '®fiu; 

finite pr. maou. lirti C. '* Sic 0 P. Query ^TTOT ? 
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tRTHtnfirsr ufilf II til 

^ ftfpfixR^ Km m I 

w KKm TTR \m 

K ^t«T^ li<ioii 

ftt^: g n^ -c^^iTCT I 

Wngro ^ #T^ %inHTfti^$: ins II 

if ciff I 

f^ ■^^rfir: ^ti i^w iissii 

^ HiTl JjftiTO I 

TTin IIS? II 

nfiT I 

m ^ iis8ii 

if^ff vSnKm i^ir i 
^ ?n® K^: fciyftRl^fiT iiSM II 

m “^Rtr^ «R&fif II s% II 

irj^ ifFrapifiwRi Km kk ^roft i 


^ Ex conj. gtflfwfire CP. ® Ex coHj. f^T w c p. ’ •%ii: c r. 
<'#ft?fP. ’qftflTRftC. “'^P. ’“VrC. ‘Excoiij. 
irtTftfVl^rCP. “%P. "Exconj. fttJCP. "5ft>lP: 
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fifsrew ?«n ff w ii'isii 

’w ^ fsH f? iiuii 
^pflroafiraniiR!’ i 

ml men 

isra ill? l?iftnre w iiwii 

5tn^ TfWR[ I 

sren^n^iini^ fwfinw ^ sj'jftni ^ ii ee n 
siacifii ^ ms i 

^rnmis fsei mi iieeii 

smHhjfmifinImi m#j m t qnt fi itii g | \ e! i 
^ >TSR|fiT (iftimf ^ Hiwfl'gimrj iie?ii 
TWtifii RBWS ?ims’ 5:m^ jjstfw rnirow: i 
'awispiw fmras >ii" iRiiii 

«Ws! ^ I 

^ ftf ftmt ft g MwiPti si^fire iiemi 

^ *Tn|^ C. ® ^ C P. ’ ihlftlll* C P (P has ir)- 

^ Ex conj. C P, with hiatus marked, * Ex couj. JJJ -^•C: 

^ ” Ipt %• P, with hiatus markeil. “ Sic C P ! ’’ •'iBITR! C ; H|rRT1|{; P. 

*^p. ’’^TOm*^P. ”«ft:c. "OIIP. 
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i&fr ftupT ^ i 

^RTTOft IR^II 

^ ^rmiWfTO’ * * I 

K JJpi ll^bll 

^WiT?!T ^f5T:^TO^?r I 

t^^Rafrr ^srfigt ^ \\m 

«PR ^S I|?0|| 

HN TR^iTO^^ ^ jjftw I 

fini F5T?T ff ’RTfm^^%»T: i 

^ 9 ?*nnft[ II II 

^ 5itiftTO ^ "J^^^ftfir ?T ftrt ft I 
^?^nnfti| ftir^ mfftift ii??ii 
ft fft’^ftg ftftwn^ I 

^nrniljft gift ?7 ^ nvx: ii?{)ii 

1 oiijo 0 p_ i Glossed in C as W^ ? * A hiatus here iu C P. C gives 

only ^i?Tnwnf. The ^ of c not in C. * t^nTTH* CP. ® A Wanh in the MSS. 
between ‘tlT and • The MSS. have a blank between •ITR and ^ 

^ Ex conj. The MSS. read ipitl with a blank after it. ^ £.t conj, ^pmf| G P. 

•Excoi\j. jjHTft — tftjt*cp. ‘®3i5cp. " Ex conj. iwriritif 

So P (perhaps innt) ; ftft M^c. 
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^ Wit W: \ 

HT^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ * ifm ^Rrfxi n ii 

^Ifir W xi;c^ v:m %Tft xRirfii i 

^ # 5 ^:* ii?%ii 

^ ipj: i 

VRHIWrit I 

TO w inn’ ftp I 

nn n ^ f ^m^TOr^Tn'mgi^ ii^eii 
ntfl^fin 5jqn irq| ftp TO! I 
ftinm J!^ ^ v^%r iiJloii 

irtp^ ^ ft^ npft^R I 
^TfoJ ^ %[?!]" * * ^ * * \\^V\ 

?5?n!nfwn>jT!!T^^En ^ i 

TOPipW inpt wH^w 

^ firo^it TOiwTO TO n ^ n f I 

* Ex cor\i. Hllir 0 ; P. “ Ex conj. ^ ^If: CP, 

* Corrupt ? For the Tibetan see note in Appendix. * C P have a hiatus after U 
do^vn to 0 P have a hiatus before I conjecture ahhivi* 

dhau (cf. Pftn. iii. 3. 44), ® Vf^« C P, bat 0 has a marginal correction Iff^S**. 

' Ex cp^. '?:T»EI C? ^ OP. ® ^ CP. "Ex conj. 

® P* ” ftl P. Here follows a long hiatus in C P. It occupies 

719-734 in Beal’s translation. " *511 C. 
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^ iraT^trf tiftp ^nfii niiSii 

ijii: n^fWi^ wmil int i 

sreftfii %r^wt<^qi Hi §tff8;w !? g i 
^'^ffl’ii ?asi iRBigft iiffii ^ ii8s» 

^i>#Nin^^^Tiw?;m5ft lil^l iraw! ii)li;ii 

» if<.r< iii Ri i fipirt: irait: ftraifinra ^ i 
^gsnS jnstinfafiro ^ !ig a awia: ii8cii 
^fii|iin!: fNifa 'snat awifii* #i i 

fWfa gmfa a ‘ ^ iRo II 

awifisnnlRqa^* jplTiRit am: i 
agjwwm m Sa jflm: mraifMi irortfii iPtt: imt# 
a: jfeam Waaart »fmftp!!t ai I 

maras: a^ aga a fa: imm: «M?ii 

a>1 agiflHUdwa T^ aa aai^ pam i 

* c. * Pnw: c. ^ ‘Jrt p. < E* coni, m inrtfir op. 
* p. » P. 
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^ igtnir: Igfst# fsnm: « im?ii 

TiTjW g B^iRuwia^ Hn^Tfiprt imiiii 
stt: igffl: gmsii i 

fkfirawi! flifswi ^ jpgr: i 
BWfkktsfii ^ firawst imM 

awRi ’if? >ifwf% sink? kTO W ’Hki i 
5k nfkairnWroi km’Ritra ’itrfiiTO ii >isii 

’ll itgut >i?%^gfTOkf?kvkt nkg i 

inif^’iwtsft gg: iRnfflk»im tnrt g?»nr(h: i 
iTO ’Iff ffBfiiTfliiT%kff!iikif m: imtii 

flf ■5n^nftmfii|in^ fniinfg: ^ nfiro i 
ffifiijji^ gkkftrei^ ftik niffaifiikf:' iifioii 
^kftvT wfk ffw iifiiiaMlg: i 

swra ^s% >lf nkg' akt^nre^ifini#? iiM» 
iral fk’ist kfk?!; fW ^ I? ipwii 1 
<ig«i«i«iiw k ^ini| ii fawf Tragatsukfr? ; n^siii 

' ?nf omitted in P; Ifni not clear in 0 j fllltfl D. * 0. 

^ tnvfq* P. See note in Appendix. * C. ‘ Ex eo^j. WR?- 

mi* C; ^pwwin«* P- 
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I 

^ im TTW ^ II tf ? II 

H ^ ^ ^fi % ^ TTO^rT I 

vxjm^ f5%irti3i^sii^sy ^cfTii^^jf:^ iilt^ii 
^Wtsft fl g ^ "SJ^ HTlf: I 

g«nft p ^ Tl^sft ft^rflWT- 

WH: iilfMii 

wff ’ ■^yim i^grf ^ II II 

ajp^ XlfH H I 

ii^sii 

fnfOTlg^i 

^ N >igi’l[TpFiR: Iiffbii 
^ |rrT^^’ 5T I 

^Tifir^^i^Tif^ifl m \\%(i\\ 

m ^riW^inffr fH^wi hr fro^H i 

ftH’iSHiiHgnR g:f^ iFRg: iisoii 

HfSgr^ HRp i 

gM? tWR ^TORHWT w 5g H fg Hfti 
^iis^iii 

’yCP. ^^fipKC. “lERlrf^RlCP. ’^P. 

•Wo. ’»Wo. •?i^c. •fir^iftP. '®Wp. 
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I 

?]Rt 5Tm 

II^II 

' Sic CP; •Tl}? 



BOOK X. 


^ »PTT TRcTOnt* ^»TTO mil 

to: fjK ^ ^ igji ^ ftilwqfl: i 

^ ^ T^7ri 4i 5T>Tt 5TFinp mil 

fhroi* fW ^ ^ I 

ftftifw rPT iito^ T ®^mf^?r#r ii?ii 

H Sigy ^ ffi^ l i\m ufa^s^yr^i 

|ff ^ ^ ^ ^r; '%pnrT iiiiii 

mi wart I 

fW?! s m r m w ffi T j sq ^iif^iimi 

ft firffg: fti^r ir#5^: tifir i 

#n?lR* ^Kf^anamfrr^ iiffii 


I 


if^ w Mwwr’ 5t 5 TO H^ii 

^ TOT? p^FM ^ arg; ^ ^ nfit an i 


‘•gt^ltC. *SoOPhereaDdTHL 73 . ' 0. ♦•^UPD, 

and so 0 perhaps pr. m, ‘ Wfl^T*li C. * ^ corrected in maripn 
of 0 to D has ’ PlOai^iai P- 
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^ ^ iibii 

w TTipjfw nail 

^ TO ig Knm ^ to ii^ioii 
TO ^ ^ ^sfimftiWtfiT 1 

^ Traftnit to ii ii 

tmi TITO HHmf Tjm to^ ti^ i 
f^m ^ nfrlTOfftfrl P^STO^IIS^H 

TOlfTO ^ g f^TO TOlftl TO^^ri: IIS^II 

^ ^ TiqtTO ^ W:: 'TO^ Mm i 
TOWI^ iTO^t ’TCIRTO^f mail 

tortot: ^i ^ gg;if ii ii 

TO 5R ^ ^igroni^ 

^ vki^ ^(7ti*r li^iiTTOtT I 

^Excoig\ TTOTSIJ^C; WIVWD; *Exco4 

(Of. i. 65, c.) ^ C P. [The Tibetan has ‘emin-ma mjod-spu-dan beae,’ i-t. 
bhrft-flnit'anvHa. H. W.] ^ Ex conj. CP. * 0 . 

**^p. ®innnffc. ’ trilt P. cf. »ioka 17. *a^op. 

’qiitP. 



BOOK X. 


h«isii 

^pja (iwt«ift 'ifTijif I 

tif^»nwTii ftdwi vi^n'«qartft<(N|<!iii. ii'ii;ii 
H ?>i(W5n ^ % »nlpi I 

insnrai^ s^: «<ieii 

a airast 5init?im ^ifw Twra: ^ vi^arsi i 
^rtN N i ^ ^ flWT 5fi ii^on 

?!?: trar i 

iwi «ri f¥5ifi^ iriii 

iWh: "'To ^ mTOT %I ndfw ’? I 

‘unn fsR^ffin’rat ^ firatv ii^^# 

f<7 S 5!^ ^ ^h(f^ ^ I 
wif^ ^ iifsTai^ wifincm ^ ii ??ii 

'IW ^ I 

fw:’ nuTOfR^'^i 11^ fltf Jt ’^rf: ’I’C^jra’S ii^8« 
itiiwi ^5^ Jif? ?(j4 a ^nRttijq^rfl I 
!T ^ ^ ^ iRq II 

f? H w i rta ar H ’i ^n^ ; st ia aTOfa ’ «!»wn ’ift: i 


’wto:cp ^SoD; gtJtitif^njrc: 5Tn:jrfTOP. ’qrTan 

Cpr.m. ; TI^#^D. ^ JWIT P. ’ Ex conj. irnn c p. 

'SNsmc. ’o^p. ’irmn^TiRrP: 

'<11^^ I HI C pr. m., but ciirrciieJ to in inaig. ; *4k^(|||(M^ D. 
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impi jrfii M «#n' % wni wjft: !iii 

!» ^sfe I 

(yro iR^ii 

ii|fw*fFm(i’ f¥«Rirag i 

«ww tPiif? f ff •fWpirj#i iRtii 

^1 'ifWhj 'i%»i I 

vn^^ ia: « fSt ii^dB 

TOtlftl^>!w a ^MilHtMMW psi I 

»rti4wnfim ?i^?i « ?« « 

!n|ft ^ i 

Jiivnpi^gfti# ^ f|* ’flfti ^ fi 

^5PTI »?^« 

#?!» »a^i sNJft 51 fwplH I 

Bi m i^ jiqt s iwrq ‘B i < i iii < g ! «?^ii 

w^wraw ^w4i3sft ^ finw4 i 

an .Hi^ - j »!H f a ^ q ^ q ?! J ft: ll??ll 

’ Sic C P. Should we read (neut.) for couj. 

fMtj C P (•^J P), l>nt in C the u of sAu is in later ink and faint, 

* fwil c P. •’ Ex couj. >il^ C P (•wr P). * So CP. ®^[T*ft ? 

'' C P. * C. ® Sic C : P omits ff . Should we read 

f\iTffft ®Kf»l«r c p. "»it^rcp. 

Ex couj. fiTmPfT% CP. *\l4 c ; P. 



HOOK' X. 


S.-) 

«(HJ Jiurtfii M wftwi wl ii? 8 ii 

^ <1 ^ I 

g'i g mn !ni»t fi i qimr ^rtr gtft ii ?m ii 

’Wife fimliifij i 

smiwRnfH >iwi^ ^ ^ ii?%ii 

OT? (?t3 fWITO JWRmsnWJI^t^ I 
^|58i<7 fireft^ ^vtuftrapa^ifit ii?sii 

awi^t ^roiraiF? aa aroraf^ i 

ainwa ^ f? aa: mai ?t ii?tii 

^ f^ti aa iia aira fSf'rf aa i 
alifireia f? ara^ w aamaft ara^ ii?cii 


5 ftlwif?afBnaTal: ai^a ai^af : 118011 

^ aaaafHara* a: afa'awraf^a fa aara 1 
aa^ a a faaaKtrafg: Manat' fafifia ^aifa- 
aaif: 11 8a II 

?fa atfaa^ afiai«)saalafS ^JHiftaaal' 
am ^aa: a^: iiaoii 


* ^t c. - prfTfil c pr. in., but n written in tlie margin ; 

®«infaic. ^3/^5 CP. r ® .So C (it originally had magadhipatlr, hut 

the i is .struck out) ; ?:SN5(rwvTfv3f?f^»n^ P. The lino in C wants two syllables,— 
could wc read aHT^ ? ’ ‘lit C P. * So C P ; 'ii ? 
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I 

Sf^: Wfll^ Wn^ II «l II 

5im4flrfl^Stsf>WTf 3nrr^ I 

f!^ fflTOI? IRIl 

^ fTrefh I 

TP^: ^ ^rf^ f^^liflT II 9 II 

^ ^ ig^^t 11^: I 

flT*TTftn WRHw ^ IT 

^fT^ii8|i 

vji^% fn%| f^^inifri I 

^ ttbt II mi 


^T^iiT ^ I 

fpT^ ^iT? iTlitniii^ ii^ii 
^ f5W tto: i 


‘ffi: c. “ Ex conj. f^riTOntSl^ C P, which breaks the metre and 

seems borrowed from sloka 7- P'^r tho Tibetan see notes. ''•%TTrfHc. 
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’>pn!rra^ I 

8 T w >rt ^ ’w Btii 

^ fbiTO 

?ini!ra«i^ii «rM util 

^rarfH’jm f? h ^ ^ ^ i 

ff snftj ^^^raWriWiTO 11 son 
3 t>PR^ ‘sj Hfltsfw snrawfira ira; iram:* 1 

ma Jng: w iissi 

>iurara Tirt fMHfir fl?nNw 1 
sitl^ ftnjfiKftj TnffirtfltWr^TO iissii 

'^nmfloRTut iis?» 

pitftt oraiift fwnrnore* 1 

^W|#rfi» ^TliSI WW HSU* 

w WM f^PTO jftmft ^ jif I 

^ fsi^P'lW snoi iiSMIl 

fw ^ ^ ^ ft>TOin> 8 if ??ij^ «s|« 

’Wto ^pTOyhi*?*!!'* 1RI ^sft 1 

‘ftStfifCP. *Jiwp. «T[^c, *iprfT:p. ’fi<tcp. 
'innit:cp. u gloss in c adds ^pgspi^irer^nn:^. "•^ftcp. 

’ IJl* CP. ‘® C P, the anusvArn is added in later ink in C. ” *TWT P- 
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5 ft iTOT! ^i! | ^ii<isii 

Wfflft ^ tiffiiRi ft fTOitwi ii<itn 
awKw g i »ri i 

wra nil* fvni ’mft « wwft ft^HRrar^* intii 
f«nf?ftWfinftinsii ^jmsfrarai ^ ftsw 5ft 1 

ftiiaiiftft 'MHwMrwig ^ ^ I 

^ H<||l 

51 ^ <!rt: 'itoftara ^ ftiipi«t nfintift f?: 1 
Sm*«<ii 5 ( <iift'ri'€l<i«9 iR^ii 

?ift^ 'iKra ^ inira% JiRflini: ■qftjiifif 5:^ 1 
T^ % ^ tfa: gnil'ii ^?ll 

«HT«^dt f«l^(W*rrt 5» Jlffir sft I 

fti sum? Mwmniit wii^«?«ii 
«fti 33 wt^ f*ift in^i iftfir 1 

tfa! ^» 3 m» 

^ Tnra)d?wft«»i: WTOSispwfii 5ft I 
8 ^ nRwiftmift^ q wi w w^ Tft; OT(, « 3^ 11 

‘ WgW C. * Exeonj. if^CP. » Et conj. OP. 

^ Ex coq. CP, ® 0 (not D) corrects this to ‘ Ex conj. 

^CP ’Exeonj. fftC?. 
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^ ^TiR«r: 1 

ff#g ifir: II II 

fnCt ^ mt ^ ^ii^im^f»#EmT 5 iT: 1 
^ TOTtH^ tTh: FITi^ II H II 

5 T ?ltfk ^ TTftmnfiim I 

^ TOTru^Ht ifir: Wfi wm 

rft?: ^ ^T^rftf Tl^lifrl I 

l^triitnilfw^ tfrT: ^Tf^ II 30 II 

^ifeRIBlfc!^ ifir: OT|^II3«|II 

^ ^iinwt Tft: ^Tr^ 113^11 

TOTVWJ' ^ '^HjfTTHft^tiqsiTrT I 

5 |!T^ ifw: ^II 33 H 

^fidfir 5:^ 1 

^rffir 113^^11 

»flSf| 3 iS ff ^fTT %miw^ wit: TTHfir 1 

’Jli^ “^RIT’IWTft^T^r im^ ftro: tTk^ M3M h 

' Ex conj. CP; cf. Beal’s Chinese transl. 866. *^p. 

® Ex conj. •^: CP. * ^ C P. * Ex conj. 

•msrprcp « Exconj. ^rm^cp. ’•*ic. 'sicop. 

® Ex (’ 01 ^. ftX’wroicp. 
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Htm ?fiT ^ wdm ^r^ f qfTO^fHW T: i 
ff Tm ?fiT Jwrfr: ii 

^ ff ifN rTO I 

^ w wm 

f^^lfWfTR rT^'SI W ^ H^STOT^rr'J!^ I 

HtniWir 5pts^^TfTO: iTrft^Rftin ir^- 
in^ii^^ii 


?frT 

fi^Tie ft 1180 II 

^ Tm^^U ft ^ I 

^ W HT^T ft ft^ff H ^il 118*111 

»Pfcft! »fft ipfam lift I 

^ 118^11 

’TOfft im: <^fti I 

^sfft Ijfft- 

iqt II 8 ? II 

^ ^ w ft 11511 ^ w ^nnft i 


*M:CP. *^WhCP. »Exconj. WCP. * WflT P. 
‘Exconj. iUnmCP. “Exconj. 'iNiCP. ’ C. ‘ IfU* 0, 

*^fqP. 
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9 ‘ 

1188 II 

^ ^swift%f?f WT^fiffT ^ 1 ]^: I 

tnn 11 8 m h 

ftl ^ T 1 ^: Il8!fli 

^ flHMTft wm ^WTII ^ I 

rHTft ^ ^ TO ^ TITO^: I18SII 

“rfWnWT I 

TOT rf^^ 5 R?T^^ ^ II 8b II 

^BiTTOHIf W IT 5 TOT? gfrcftj I 

^ TOT ^ f^#MT: II 8a» 

rRTfirT ^TIT^ nfif ^UiTT^: i^i Tn^TO^inTi: I 

3 F’ ^ xHT^y^ifTT imoii 

H TOTR^ ^ I 

‘ fwjft ^nft * T^TT RfiTH^ imt im II 

^ ffttT piT p^S^tg I 

^ gT 5 l^ TOUT p 4 - 

^Mm^ii 

THMTU TO TOTu pi ftror^ tot; i 

TO l fd^T ^ q ^ TOfro: ?gfi ^ f ^TftTOTOP IIM?!! 

‘ Ex conj. fro: CP. * Ex coig. iWTWn C P. ’ «lf|pi P. 

® Ex coiy. W^CP. •’Jjrrf’IC- ’HStltO. 
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frf) i 

^ TO TO ^ im 8 ll 

TOtfrr ^nfrT^ ?! %| to wfiT>I# ^ 

^ g ^ f <TO I 

im^ii 

m ff 'SjfHTI^T^WT: I 

q%TO5 fwf^^sfxi xm ^ II MS ii 

^ 'TX% ^ TOPM ?!T I 

g xi%^ TO ^T 7{ H TO^: I 

rm^ TO ^TO^ 57 ’^^ ^5T: f7: ftWT IIM^II 

T^ftromi TO »t^?t ftf^iMf i 

ll^oil 

TO ^ 4 wm:^ i 

TO^ TOH% ^ fro: I 

llTOfTT^TOlTOfTO75^" nfrT ^ H^fl- 

II ^^11 

’ Wt* C. * E.X ronj. (?) Wf^* C (riot clearly written) ; D j 

trWy P. Should we read ^ ? » 0; fjll P. * Ex conj. 

^ntfop. »nn|c. ®'«rn|p. ^Exconj. «^cp. 

**i^p. »fc. "«i»*cp. " •ftnn*53[*icp. 
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ffi fn ’n fippsm 

w fmwH: a^f^ritn 5n II II 

»i^ ^ Ov ' Mig i ‘ f ( ^^ liri I 



Ht f? 'ig TOW H TOSlTOi: TO I 
^:TO’rafil’P^>lHtl'nftf?tf^q^IiW^ll^^^^ 

>1^ w qfH qn 1 
jraift^^lfii Iftg 1^ ftqiwJiftTO'R^TOiil^ii 
spft fiiw: inSS TOtf^wqi p I 


a ^Mifi re ^trot wift fl aw Jra^ ii%«ii 
H ^ narif 5% TOn^ >1^ TI5R; 51 n TO I 

Hats^iHlvqf^aT: n^: n^TO f? ii^tii 
agpiarofa^ gawR^a Mlw%i i 
ii ai fB a il aa q R | !>fMTOt^!' »!aa^Fa^t n|wi 
a i iit^ra^nn a i R n^ aH TO ^ ^ >Traa’ i 

wp^'‘a^aTa['‘TOf^<niTOv^ 5 TO 5 i:«soii 

'" TO fiwf aifa '’fTORjaaig i 


•Wreftf^p. *ftf?nwtP. ’•f^cj 

^ Ex c^iy. ij»nWTwrp. ‘WrtSlirc. *^o. 

’•ff^p. *Exconj. ^RWO; ^JnWP. »Exconj. Wm^OP. 
'* C. The Tibetan has <fryaih, 1 ((^^|<|, OP. ** Ex conj. 

*f C P; ef. the lame mutahe infra, xii. 34 ae compand with xii. 18. 
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v*m\\ 

?P^pnnT1^HT TTRTh ^iRT r|^- 

\\m 

fRt irfH^ (f^ Hfr: ^ irfi i 

’iftaRri ^ ’in^ Ht 

IIS? II 

ifH ^RTRfiRt#* 

5 r 4 ; \m\\ 


‘•u^cp. ’tnf?rp. “sicop. ^firfro. 'inlOj 
IW^P. (Cf. Mahabh. iii. 16743.) 
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^ nil 

nil 

rlTf m ^W> TJ^T VlfaTR I 

II? II 

^^TT«n II 8 II 

f^ ^TTq TO Tn^ ^ ?ci fin?: iimi 

w TO I 

TO to: fTO iTOT ^t ftTOTrftni II ^11 
to 3 TO^^: ^n%T ^ I 

TO^wr: fro ^ ii^ii 

^ ^ ?!i!TO3 71 % trSi tof^; I 

fro to: ft*ni1 iitii 

* m* CP. * Sic C P : cf. supra, ix. ii ; Mahft1)li. til 14650. * ftW P. 

*£xcoi|j. C; PomitsSb, 9a. 


% w #Ji 
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^ VITIffT I 

^'hr Til \m 

W fk^ I 

»TT)^^ra^^ipni[ WR moil 

tfi! fkm ^ wf^: I 

^ TTCHnhr: ^ m«ni 

RK I 

Vi II 

ff 1 

TR^ ffTrfllft'^r ^ 5r^ in? II 

T(^ I 

^THTT^ttn^ inii'i 

3 ?TO 3 : i 

^rftra ^ II II 

TO ^«TTt TO ^ in^ll 

I 

iRnTO#ii?p frnmm ^ in^ii 

»nr g n^TOTT I 

^ inbii 

^ Rx f'onj. f ^ f^ : r 1’. * W^sImT* r ^ Ex (.mij. 9nCT C P. 

^ p. 
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sfa 5 ^ i 

^ ^ TiTfw im »i!t: ntB 

^gt ^ ^ ^ i 

jfa ^rang iii« i ; i Biiw W iiqii: iroh 
gftjg: ^ifiiTj^’ iifa|5j“ sjH gjfa: i 
gp: nfjtfPi* iRlii 

itPiS ‘5fHS ^ ‘ftpi& ’a 

iraiRftiftr ^ ii«ii 

?igR fun I 

5^5 iliTO 11^? II 

g i f'iiitt i f i m i i iti ti''(i<>»HM i H !i: iRilH 
int f^nswt 5fra ftirtW i 

?nir«n wS ihN ’wuSssro ii^mi 

^ fera: i 

’WJ Wh 1 

5 %: g ll<«ll 


‘ ffirg P; c. * P. ® Ex conj. ^ CP. 

* Sic P and 0 pr. manu, but C has been altered to 

‘Excoiij. f^CP. ’ifgrfjac. * Exco 4 (cf.xloka 28 ). ^ 

?iin(T?^ r ; im c. ’ c ; ^ v. Ex cmg. c r. 
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^ ^ TO ^ ^ I 

TO f? ii: ^sftro: iRtil 

i^frfrr! ^ rfiT ii^aii 

?[,ffr nifw^ vi^W- ii?«i‘ 

?fH 5fip: Ii^ejii 

f^S^T^W: ^ ^ tiTSm II ^^11 

% fTO:' I 

fT^t »TfT^ 'rnftlTO^? ^ 11?^ II 

rnoOTi w^t ftft Htt' ^pg ^ ^ I 

TO^T«nfiT( 11^811 
llTO’Sf ^ jjjnf^T ng^fif TT^Tr^ft I 
Hwi^^ TffRifi" ii^mi 

ftWTt’ IR^ II II 

^p: iRtrliiT i 


’ c. “ C omits :. - Ex conj. q < mjt l »^nnf? l C P 

(cf. sloka 37). * Tnfinp C P. ® Ex conj. »itf C ; jftfV P. 

'•jR^r. ’TTTiinR’P. "•^Cj^^p. 
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^Nift ii ^bii 

Iwni* 119^11 

fPT ^gr»i i 

^ «ni 5 i!«ni 5 ^^ ^ 118011 
w^feift^ni ft I 

fti^ UT^ tr^if^sit ii8<^ii 
^IT^ROT Hfti TOrai5RTftfT5 I 

iRnS "^tcfft ^ 118^11 

^ ^fqfH< ^ ^piTTO: I 

wyir? iTira[ ^ ^fWi II 8911 

^ ^*n^nptft 118811 

w?TO ft^'5 wiTwr: I 

^51 wmi ii8mi 

T^w O ^n Hifad : I 

\n<»5W<N II II 

irtW ^ I 


* c. 2 WTli* c. 
•m c. “ uiiii p. 


“ "^ftn: c p. 


^Exconj. "If CP. 
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ftftw ^ fiiSi: ywOii f in ii8«ti 

Jm Tinnw ^ I 

TPWi: Hgtii 

9rat ftPro aiTtn!!lf^ ipt ^ I 

ire»tR p Hruin^ I 

5r: hmoii 

jrawtro^nStfii ’rftsWr #nt: iiM<iii 

SIR li ffii ^^P qii iiM^ii 

r^WRian T iflan ^ ftnN h toPi i 

WR Hi R RivtT n im^ii 

fiM SIR p i flfi i W jii imSi 
'iR %f%IBTOfjf ^ ??ift stPr: I 
fs^i ^wn^sim w %r: immi 
^ Uftjp^ Wft ^ fil^ SKRl^ I 
9 ^iRRj ^ nmtfiil^:' hmM 

*»«rc. ®«^wo. 

^ Sic 0 D P (0 corrected in margin to iSloka 55 is enclosed in brackets 

here and reinserted after iloka 57, in C ; D inserts it twice. CP. 
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roi 


pwram At h i 

^ siwrotfii p5:?rfWii} im«ii 

TOi vnTO f TO I 

TO# ^nii7 ii'<t« 

TO)>)<j(? i n i qw i;|i < l M i »*.<lfw i i 
gP w i O # uTf! imeii 

TOTOn^lf^ f#TO: I 

J#'*! ?3 TOJ# f*(l# #^011 

»!# # 5 t sronf mRwiii!^ i 

#«# a#! ?!#iraiTO%# ii^iii 
’ ^WTO ' a a iWi a H# I 

alrohtit: fa^rofiprafa iil^n 

fwnaif#s# ‘fTOi#naanTOi I 
ftfaroftfa ^jasaaifrosn’ # ^»ja: «^ii 
aal ^aifi;#ia’ affa: aanf^ i 
#Wt ’fa:#^fpgai TOMaft n^ii 
aaaaiTO a« faf^ pai^ i 
a#a[ # iTOfi: TO# a#aa!: ii^iiii 

SjgaiTO at^ aai a#irea I 

^ Ex CODJ. 

inmtrt 0 . * fJW C P. « c (cf. infra, ilok •■ 83). 

•t^Plwcp. ’finite. 
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10 j 


^ fiij ^ ^ ^ niwmO i wiii * 
wif w«!^: I 

^ WTOWra’ pil’ ^ ll^ll 

^ TOm ?ram > 1 ^ jj* ^ i 

^ fPlfinl HTB: TOi: ftN I 


ll^«ll 

^ ^ pi»rai I 
Ji5| iwrwW ^ iis«ii 

’raft ?ni»iT 'fiiffii ?fii ^ismil i 
WKiHOT i ftaw ! q w iw T q 51 f^?i& it$sii 


W 515 WI ftiifii^ in ^ ii«?ii 

^H ! ! i «i«mMW.ni I 

^at^rp^ ii$ 9 n 

fliflimfa aftannl ftwl h^Hh 

a vRiini I 

ITOTpfw aiW ^SfSwMi IISMII 


^ SoD; *^1(1^?} (Cliasllftgqi?|f,) ® Ex conj. 

^OP. * Sic CP. ff? ‘ycp. «SoCP. Should wereitd 
^fiipc. ‘^CP. 
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%1?at 5i 8ftiTO«iS H«^ii 
>il|0 iip^«re»n ^ i 

^fi ftsiflw fl ^ ?in^ ^ 5n’ I 

^ 51 ^ iistii 

w*lis! ?!ftt fiwt T‘ f^iw^ll I 


ftsnft vim'iisji'i nfiii ^irefspn^HStH 
5 to: 5rore»tmt 5ren^ ^jj: i 

(OTlwtllfWlP*!^ fWf ‘^HIT^Ilt llbOII 

?fii 5 i^ 5 n]wi f 55 %T ST gnt^ w I 

ftfTsi m: nfiramsT ? «mii 


^imr?™ TOirfi? ipjl 51 Ti ^ « wii 
?i?i«T5H41<|fM ?tst f| I 
wfwsmiqt ^ Tr?iTi5ifw«i >ifS n^i 


siwwn^ Ttsimi UK! sit I 
HwW ^ nwi™ snwj?: tbito 
snw ftrapprnrflftsit I 


'Excoiy. tlffTfCP. ®?f[^W(KtC; ® 

’inp. *»nit"’r. "irc. ’’TSd^^- (^^f Bumonf, 
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' fspnnf? 51 ijftm II w II 

wra iwft nnt ipn^^i 

vk. iib^ii 

ifflt fiaroii TOt fBfjnw: i 
^ nTO iiwii 

5!r«t ^tinntflT: i 

iibtrii 

iilflqJiWH^Wrii: i 
HTOWiftfii! iiwii 

5ji^ip*nirait$ nn^^ls^iftpra i 
jt^lRl! nnt^ jmwjinRsl «: liQlii 

ais pr ^ g i 

«im<mi,ii«imK’ 5»fcim5in,ii«?ii 
5tw iw n: fB: I 

« WtTBft Delta 


^ Excoiq. (?) CP; D. * Eiconj. •«? OP. 

0 P here (C has been altered). * mfinrfirjPi: 0. ‘jif^HP. 

® C P. (•1^ from the Tibetan.) ’ •Wnent P. *Excot|i. 

Domit«: ifit?tP. 
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immi 

fl’t TOra:9re«I^(|i!il^fH: i 

^ ^ iiMii 

5ini <raf f^inra h ^ gi^ i 
5i^ w irrat ii«kB 

5? ^ 5%^’ '!!wfw*nnm?iti i 

•<v • 

\\m\ 

r; i 

Tii^^jRRR^ TO II soon 

Hrff^wf^iRT IISoSlI 

^3 Rirto 5 r: wrftwraS i 

iisosii 

mmi r: tt^^p ^ iiso?ii 



*1W!*P. ®SicCP. *Exconj. 

ifTnfcp. «’<inic. "^wTSf^n^iP. 
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1110811 

K# 1!^: f?: I 

«WWWTOn§^!«?HW!^ USOHII 


iiwii 


firon xm’mro nnw nsot« 

fHI HIM^oiiMi « Bi” I 

wmfswraffiwuf^: 


’itraiirat'* ?iwnsip?innraRt5ii: ii<i«tii 


Wf« ?!w ft?ni B 5 i|t'‘ I 

wflffiroftnrimB wnni: uwii 

iwfi fwn fBftrvt: ms«ii 


^Exco4 P). ‘irfiKOP. *^0. 

‘Exconj. ^^WITTCP. "^OP. , ‘Exconj. <VBtO; 
iifiip. ''Eico4 <w i ftfi E*op. **<n?flncT0. *inwWo. 
”£««Kg. niTOWnfO;*WIWintP.. “Exooni. •ITOtCiUTHP. 
“^^TJIWP. “ExH- OP- 

*'ExH- ^OP. 

w ^ 
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w ^ #i«iT ^ ^ 

^ wmw 




inr: ^ ^ 1 





^ f^#ii^ yror ^ i 


5T «^5IfTT:^tsfTOT|m: fiTTO^ wif?f 


iuft inuii 


!5fH S I T g^ ^ 

’TW IT^: in^ii 


‘ E« Cray, tj^^nrtr* C; r. ^filWCP. “Ejconj. 

TWfirOP. ‘Exconj. ^CP. »ingP| imiOi fWicems 
uied ben for (If. 
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iffnrf^ jiift m* \m 

i iR^rr 1^ I 

TOR^KTftxrfS 71^ IRII 

H^TWHT Tfiflitf?!^ W: I 

^TTrat im ii^ii 

fM}fn¥ wwT^ ^ ft^T?;.: ‘ II ij II 

^ ^ ¥ft (TtTO ^T^nHHT^Tn^f * i 

II mi 

51 fk^ "¥% I 

TfT^IlW^JI ^ II ^11 

imt ng: ^[¥Trii 3j^ TOTO® \ 

5Rts’9?^¥iSfSt555in¥i^i3i^si^itl ^winiTTri iisii 

^ Ex conj. Tn^CP. * Ex cojq. Hpn^ C; P. » Ex conj. 
•wl 0 P. * ftllt c D, corrected in C to ff^:. ® •HtJ} C; P. 
* P. ’ C. ' P. * J[Km^ C. »” Ex 

conj. c P. >’ C. 
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m- iitii 

Hi: TO? ^ I 

?[T^ * * * “ f^ffh c5l^ h:CR; 
^TTOTO \m 

TO f| ^ ^f|(T: I 

^\m fTO^ xni^ II so II 

OTTg *Hlfl¥ftr fHfTOrHf fett HT f^: Tlfif^ I 

^ H Tflnfro f^: II ss II 

TJ?: H HiTO HlrniTWRrf^^: I 

H -sirT IISSII 

ifffi^irgrfre m fir^ff Hfeirn: 1 

frofw^ij Tfrifij^ IIS? II 

fniT^ 1 

tift imtsw fkmi hr: wm ^ fCrr: fnn 11 s^J 11 

HftlRI HT%Sft H TOT HIHTT H I 

<[|T cftn HRfwrOfT^ hMhk IIS'^II 

Ir g i s^n T Hfif ^ Hg^cySt 1 

H HHH HRi fii H HT: H ^: II S% II 

* C. * C. * A hiatus here in C P. * C. 

®SNn^o. *Excoiij. ^f?reftrcp. ^•mannc. ®ibt:o. 

* Ex conj. ^C; ■’. 
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irwR?i Hitfii’ TppiTO I 

«|i«R nwii 

JiKB ira: i 

Hit# 

use# 

a»ng HW I 

JRV?®! «0|l 

?nsre»!!i ift^jilisn: i 


iftin^Bniwrara f^^tsfira™ i 

H^ 8t i ;i jiHiii!i BI Hl ii«ii 
ii i HH iR i BiB' ’i^hnjjTT <6is«ipira %imwn;' i 
'3Wiira ftprom x^«i<ki4i: 11^911 

wJhSW: ftrfxxts^ Ts^ro 1 

ninfi x ^^i i x u^titt 

«r*n|Xrt^ »rqxra^^5>p>fltssimf5f^’ inn^ 1 

xx^ '*xftfi x^ ftw^x I 


* Ex conj. *(11 C P. *^f*wWc. *fw«KrwPi *W«i>c. 

*--itj?ninr*o. ‘Y|Rfr^tcp. »ibit- 
UnC. •nnn»IT:C. »Excoig. •^fif^CP. ’®Excop{ iftfICP. 
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ni 


^fiWI fiw: iR^: I 

f^rara^ra i; ft qi?piiii ii^ii 

ii ^ ^ ^ 5«TO5 1 

H ^ ’irasRjlTt WTCj: »^t II 

^sm: i 

iRW ij^ ftnrait ^:‘ ^ ««« 

^#Jtra Hint ‘»i|ig^fliifl«i«nnw: i 
»nt lift ‘^isnfgt^ injRw ^ ii?oii 

nftsfinn’ Twm n ii?‘iii 

iiitft^ wi^' ’W %iW5n I 

iW ^ ftw RKW R?fi: I 

ii??ii 

jTOjfft » } jR^ ^ # n ^TO»TO iwiii iwr I 

#: #: ^ nil^^ mfii ^wii?!{ii 








‘ Excoig.(cf.rioka 3 a). H^CP. * P. ® 1 ^^: C. 

* 0 omits :. * c. * fSwnf* C; P. ^ •itJT c P. 

* WWV>lf OP. * C omita if in •f*!^- [The Tibetan reads 

’"•(illT^CP. 
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Shi: ftniN: a htS^i ^ ifi^^ i 

ST ftaiS sWifSS >I|fS: ^s»(^qm 3 «l T^tlSni: n^^ll 

Iran TPni^sw ^ tr^i: ii^sii 

Siftiw^pw* ‘fSpjrat^ ^ ft#f I 

S5: Ti^: nRrais^ wii«n ??t fwn^: ii?tii 
lift lW ^f U fi l swt fS^: filPTra ’P^RI iTDWra I 
jrej^nR^ ‘ii ^RSg: tNioti?! ??t ii?eii 
^bupi: n^a^nn'T 1 

'Jl'TWro BCTf lRr^ il M T llUo* 

sii gg T w S I 

^isih^Tnsrt ^FiiwS B^: in{<iii 
^r ^ gK i i^nTO i m gi ^ iii;itM^m«i j: 118T11 

BTBnft TrWNifi^ S3 ^Shi: i 

S *13311 S3 i™*iW 3 %: iiSitii 

* •#[;?. *^C. =>*^CP. *Excoig. ^Il|^CP. 

CP. «Exconj. ^WCP. ^WI*P. ‘TOir 

written under ^inCP. » Ex conj. fmmAi 0 p. ” 0. 

" TOf c. 



BOOK XIII. 


"3 


fjftnft ^nfiwr' H%ii: flPirf?ra?%T: i 

^ iWpiJPlf ^ ^ II8MII 

faf^siftis sraw a^ a fa^roa i 
«»ftaiaii aifa flai^’ am a^: iiitlii 

a^5%a f faagaimg^a^ qsft a i 

firaiaaia: aaatt ait aai Jjtlarfafifl a?^: i 

^s B T Ha i ^ Rua iaina’ ^^f^ a w^a^Salii : ii8tii 
alt ^aaiaft 5 amanaa a| a?^; faar at?f^ 1 
aaia aarfaaa a a# aamaat ifaftai'iiig nSeii 



aaa ai^aijfa ^ aiaaaa: ^ ?3taf^ imeii 
’>jff fawi^iiaTOaia! aaia ftfaaaia: 1 
gia aa i faa ai asasli^aaifsia! imsit 
atglafifaaaran^ a%5^r^: aaianr ' 
aanfa^:' aaawaiiai ’fi:aarillfa aar im^ « 


’qnt aaaaiitaaT” ^ faft?f^ a i 
tt^ a aana?^ f^: aai aaa: aftaptt: im?ii 
^ aai^ aai^^i a^ aftSg 1 


‘^Tftytn^op. *»in^c. **4^0. 

•Exconj. •Iff^n: OP. ■'fffop. ‘ifHop. 
»SicD;^0 ;VP. ” HHIW^CP. 
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1 PIRI H tfSw imSn 

«in^ w w ^ I 

w ?ito; '^ rtsre ttmti wnr *nt: «MMii 
^ ini: rflIVn!^>i «i'iw*i^ i 

Jut ’iuft »i?iit ^ im^ii 
^ ^ snift? *nt ^ fiwwflif^si »rat »nS i 
^ am #ifj|^ % wt im«ii 

ai^ajan srw’ inwi?i 41 ??ia nftnft ftwsi i 

a ^ a g iaaa w^t i: imbn 
flt fimt w mraa^ Sire am ^ ^ ? 5 n^ I 
annat ^arafii* aaim?^ afarfim: ^ 

ana ff a^ pW^ |iini ^ aaa: mft art 1 

‘ ^ a mat arai an^ a p a ^ a a? II %o II 
a^aiait aiaanaat# d»t| ttaif^ aSaia i 
a g l ^ ari f a faa^ fi^aarl afirfaraaR: ii%<) ii 


^ a tat% a|ft! faia: amrsWamfit a: i 

a '^ftrai: t^fafa^ a p 15^: ai^ sa aait 11 ^an 
a^ atf a?iaaiMiaa^: fataatai' aa: 1 
airiai faWaj a ai^ H«i i giaH ai a^fl a h^^ii 


*fr^cp, *»irc. * ’^r^frafn c. 
p. ‘ ^fipi: p. ' •’r c. 



/iOOK Kill. 


^ Ilf wi I 

"TOigiTTf^ iTfn: 5 TTNurt: \\^}i\\ 

v^iT^TWT %n??i ^tfir ^r: ii^mi 
TO fT% TO ifl^ftg I 

iTftRTi; fTOR im ^tvm ^ ii \\ 

f HR Hi^isr ff HRR?1 fmf?! Nt TO: I 

TO f| pr vt^ht i 

5^ sftj ft ^ ’ ft fTR ll^bll 

TOT ifHigHft’ snffi HT JfRfTO HH HR HR! I 

^!ftTO ^ fti ll!f(ill 

rm: ^ ^ TO TO ^ fil^TO I 

H^OH 

ft^: Il5?Rr HWtTOHl^tiTT’SRH fTO!l'*flTOj:ilS<^ll 
?[HfcT 'RTOft ftfiSS IRTO ^rT ftTHrlTO 
Hfif I 

* »ffl% c. * p. * ^x:?rt c p. * sic o p. 

‘*”’?rC. *?WTCP. ’^ffCP. *ff5f^C. ’Exconj. 
1P|^ C P. Ex conj. C P. ” Sic OP. ’* •jft P. 

Ex conj. ?raft^^cr. 
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W?T IIS^II 

fr«rrf^ xnxfNft %: * i%: iRift i 

fapjrit Ttnr iis?ii 

5Tm ii<^?ii 

•y^^wnlto. *«tir^c. ®tir:p. 



BOOK XIV. 


Hwt ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

viKm ^ 7^ urR%ft^: mil 

^ «TRftfiig ITR I 

^r5TT^ vm ^ iRii 

^57fWl%>TiT; I 

?fw lP»Wf¥Tft! ll^ii 

^ 5r ^ ijig ^ ifBj m^xrqfiig \ 

Hit: ?RIWT WT 11811 

^ 'wrmm ^ fiwiTTOT: 1 

^ 11% 11 

fwft ^ jRtsfinftroraw: I 

fi?< ^ ^ \m 

*S-- _ ^ *V— ^ “s - . 

iRTBR ^ ^K^IR I 

fijftR? HtWl^ T? f*!^ Util 

**ir;o. *in»nop. 

* wm> 0. * p. 


•Exconj. V^OP. 

’ w»nlo. 


*fiWf CP. 
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^ ^»5wai H«ii 
S!^ gK^ in ijjw ! 5rift ^ i 
?:h$^ ^>nii^u!!: nfij# firfire^ iisoii 

nfiw^ I 


fuft 5 |h «i)^ii 

in^ wftift I 

ta i ^ ’gj r) ‘fjreiwrai^ a*)?# 

: I 
)?ii 
'nft: I 






niitn 

[: i^fira:iJnft*iiir^«i: i 

‘5ifim ^ sftw w ?3 iim« 

^ wftJSr aissS fB 5:#!^* I 

W IIISB 


‘Comits:. *fiRtH«CP. *ini?(CP. VExcoi^j.irfiW^- 
^tiiiTCP(p»^*). ^fwp. *“W^T»c. ^•minricp. 
* Ex conj. •fiR^ C P. 
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^ irrfif iiuii 

^ tntii^T^: TO I 

iRoii 

5:%q1[ w\fm- \ 

TO^f: m Tin: IRS II 

IR^II 

Tri Itr^^ I 

^ fro TOmiift iR^ii 

TOiw Tnft^^S^: irBii 

^flP^Tf(^gfTf?f!T:“ irmii. 

^ iis^ii 

^ft ^(^iftTn: 1 

’TOWr; ’HT^ ^rTtift: IR^II 


* W^: c. ^ Ex conj. C P. '’ ^ C. ‘ Ex conj. ftrff- 

’IT^C; flrfM^r. » Ex conj, CP. “ mfi[?IT 0. 

^ 0, ® Ex conj. C D, corrected in C to ^T^: ttoUp. 

* nM c : irwS P. 
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ftil m ll^bll 
5:wftl5T: ll^<iii 

^ ^ 5rT?ft?f I 

I 

5f Htf 113*^11 

v;^% ^'.^^liffT wjmi 113^11 

rTPTOT: Tr#fl guinilft?!!:* I 

^ff ^ II 33 II 
%r^5^»nH^ ^T^T f?T^T%x^T]ffT tmv \ 

^ ^ 1 T 1 X 7 T iwfrr 113811 

w O ' 

xim «iTm i 

^rfrt 113411 

?T iri^nfrT 

^TX|T^ ^ ll^!,ll 

ftim ^ ^'^^'^ I 

^W^fT ^fnH^H^rftffT « 113^11 

‘^c. “'ycp. ^‘inicp. *Eifco4 q^«cp. 
* •ITT P. ® Sic C pr. m. and D; $(411(1% P, and bo marginal correction in C, 



BOOK XIV. 


msrt SHIT i 

^[ftnasfit yi AP a fira ^ «rtoh, ii?tii 
«fir I 

si^ I 

^ annt’iii. b 8 o II 
Twnfiift fqgni qrfqinini 
qiftip«fit ^ ^ fl snkfk p 118111 

^ifSjTT I 

q fffl w rfi i q ^hniiT qiqwqit.ii8^ii 
flfn 1 

qiftiqtfk q ^n; ‘aiqTTqii,ii8?ii 

q^nniq qura: wqf ^ i 

qsiqqqfqq fkfk « qfqinni, 118811 
flfqqfkfk qi# 1 

qiwi ‘fttiqqftifif qift ^rfqinni^ II 8q II 
ftgik ^ ♦i^ n nfaf a q pwraiii 1 
fqgrq q fttnjqftrfk q qqf%qii ii8%ii 
qqsftg ' q^wq^fi i q qq^ 1 


* This sloka omitted in 0 P. It has been (;onjectura]ly supplied. ^ ^ C. 

f^hpfc. ^^flNpicp. ‘finiT^c. ‘siccp. 
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fitiTO yam 

IfftnOKT jfji JRJajTTfflW I 

^ ^ 

^ ymi 

^sfw^T: Ii8^ii 

f^R ?riRR^ I 

f^5f imoH 

^w: ^RJPJRT I 

3TTf?f: fliRFTO in^^TTW^: I 
TO&rnfti^* ^it^im?ii 

IRTO m HMlIll 

^ ^ xr%TiiTr>T?TifvfT: \ 


jg^sfxi ^ mjm immi 

irndnf5i^tvTf% I 

inMI HM^ii 


' SicCP.O) 

‘•WITP. 


CP. 




^>n?W«top. 
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1 23 

im«# 

iTOt fisififthira I 

ifiSTftt *nft srra^ n Mbii 
bTO f? ^??ii I 

wnrfsft h iiMeii 

fiR!T5TOfiTtl«n« ?n»M fNai 11^0 II 

wf^anir^Om ’g w^ifii si ii^sii 

iris^wftitNi igfwifa?!; h^?ii 
H^ni gl fHt^ fT smrfw I 

n^prft ’i ^imfsi fsiwfH ’i »^?ii 

P#sm %ftra#sf»ritfira: i 

nwfjjtw «n3i ^ WRNmm^ ii%8ii 
5S ^iwrt ^issre^tt I 
«rt ^i^rfsiflvlsft ^ fsitw>nfnsft I 
sfinf^ ftgrsi si< n »s H« i ^g i i i ii^Mii 
w ipsnu^ I 

bwi Pa ai serf ssnm ifsfi^m«ii>rai( n^ii 
suit ftMsrafj Hum itfiiHf^: i 


* fiiTtvmr. 
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fcr: I 

ii^ii 

7nf>T^ II ^011 

{TOT^ IIS^^II 

Hi Hi H^rr: H’ ■SI'^: i 

TJ#: #Tai^‘ hI rff^^!? ll«^ll 

^i ^ ^ frft I 

vn^ ing^ ff: ^[##VH#SH^ ll«?ll 
Hf H^tfiWHTt fCpRi^ ^ wr I 

HtUfi ^ftHTHra h^sIh; %71sh^ ii«?Iii 

fW H xiftjf^: ftnST^ rCTH HH I 

^ H ii«mi 

3RT fH iRT I 

wm ft 5:^RRrfSRlS% ff' ll«%ll 

’•irT'<r%C. ^SicCP. ®%C. ‘SicCP. 

•UT^P. ’H^P. «i^P. (lITWt?) 
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135 


SPlt^ U$l;ll 

»i»nisifw^ fW: 1 

Bnii an 5 ^iis(iii 

^nra trif^ h?iPt: i 
?ira^' *i?itwMTfwn Htwnra: iit«ii 
TRW flfil:’ ^ifi sn^ fflm I 
t<i<a i H ^ n 51 ^; WRFim; iimii 

gjiRt; I 

'gHHSPWPjs: iratsftTHt lib? II 

^isNi^rRi ^s^if^nr: iit?ii 

?i?nre> 55 ^ iibSii 

ninim 11 bq n 

!wi ?i«i<j>^ »! ?sran>t i 

H»TO vrftra bTBtsij ^ iib^a 
qjsi ?nT ?wH jpnaif 5n»r«N I 

’‘yfmwmv. * Ex coig. Vl 1 %! C P. 

inwcfirc. »inwt#tcp. 'nwcp. ^irt^o. 
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m\i 

m ’iTRT^ROT »TOrCI.‘ I 

TITWsn: libbii 

igftm ^niTreRiflR’=s?%^ *^?nnfin?T; iibQii 

58irrO^TT^ I 

II <10 II 

TfRT ^rf^l II II 

^3^: in8ii 

' «ranr: c. 

® »il C: p. 


*^rmf¥ir^ CP. 


® ^ 0. ■• • y< n f^ T \ ^ p. 
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Htsn?RlfiTO 

iniffiw«i wn? flpfti ^ fl: I 
^ fl?5a5ii#^t5?hra^fNv^ii?ii 
^ WRI? 'STOffilW^ I 
jrefl fift mill 

ft !iw W1WI wninlH Rifi: i 
Rnn?tR a »nai ft# ^ Hf,H 



wftftit fift: 5!#wftl«i*itt ns# 
rpr fwi? I 


Wifftt irft Ri^ snift sn til 




* Omitted in P. 
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?s awm fluw wftm: ww jnr I 

firai Fimn mil 

I1 10 II 

»iT&s%5fiif<»m!iwi * ** iif«flijii«n'iii i 

iiim 

nfirem ^i<j4IiM«in, i 

sang# ii fss oik: imii 

gm gi ii wsii ft arH t g i 

fkgiw firat gtoit aomBfownst iii?ii 

slfaumi* wluj Jntwpiro^:* inSii 
giafSp anfi ft ^ p»rnrt I 
amit ifwi laiwn; gfmara mmi 
^ ^ ftmftiKt mftoiftt I 

ft^lT^fW iHTO *n'»JI!WIM*Iirrirt: lll^ll 
qailt IPRflT5f«!!*M)i^l 

ggwidsft \X g msii 

lift ftsn g fiwft a i taggar ft * g i 

* E* cogj. ^WiiSPplWiTfl[* CP. * Sic 0 P. 

**m:o. ®*in|c. ’•^op. 

* c. » •wnfif c; •umft pp. 
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119 


tjftspi ftfpjRift' inm 

ipsnfiwt ^rfiili >n 1 

^ Q^awn^ ^ ^ p; ' ^l ‘imsr nwii 

fiiHifls# ^iiiirtt 5?^ I 

wtfirainOTwra ^TO»i 11^0 11 

aw*iT fwi*iRfiT«M? n wn 

?iriM sn^ inf& 1 
fiifff ?:? «iH<^ «ifireH « «« 
rqmgKa i w a ra H ??iira‘ ^nftrni’ ftm: 1 
far sfliTO ii^?ii 

BiRiit^ >in^ HWfflW’im! r 8 ii 

q i^ wi qai^ iTOimnmn: 1 

jnfw sig^nnm 

TsnmTsn 1 

jwi iwfii ^ ^ >if^fiim: K^i 

^n^^ijfiraiwi « n » i(ii Wt ’»nft 3 » nwii 

‘nf4^p. ‘Exconj. finjraop(i)otcf.ai). *min»n*p. 

♦nTfi^op. ‘wcp. ‘^t^inup. ^ ^ li E w HwT d. 

**fHP. ‘f^o. ‘®8icCP. 
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^ 

^ rfi: I 

‘siTJiW ^gni|j»}^ [ 4i| : iiHH 

’ijjflWirii: n?^ wwl ’wn'rat: i 

fit ^ IRtll 

ii^tawn sn tff <TOfiHl%in: i 

■■ ii rM « fl q1 n^ftii I 

fiimiftftitratT:’ % II?<1« 

an^tpfW m: i 
Hm tnftg' ^ II?? II 

iti§ stam '^l%nt: ftirt i i 
nuwii^NtwinfireTii is^fro; ii??ii 
firat: 51 tq^sft fufireTHHsniT i 

nf siret TO »ra^ ftini^«?8ii 
tra: ffiit: iffi wi^iiwnppfflt: i 
g jt n q t m u i wt i iMtsire^trat ii?mi 
^ ^nm: TOT BBifireiTO tn: i 
SWT f|W SW TOR If: ii?%ii 
IR nil: mnwi^Nllsw fireni: fi: i 

* Sic CP. *E*coiy. ^nrr*cp. » p. * If ^ p 

®iWTii^p. ’Sic CP. *^5P 

‘hiNjcp. 



fiOOA' XV. 


>31 


m\\ 

^ ^ TRsmts^f = i 
^mStsftr h^itit: i 

TO^^JTTmr ^ 'TTinnn’iHt ^ ii^eii 
?i5T5«nwnftw 

WHt ftrrt ’fai ^l^^rCT" llJjoii 

^n^TOi^: I 

^RfxTr^TWgqi^^ Il8»!l 
w ^T^Tfi; y^rnr: ^ #q rfwrm: i 
f5r|fir^ iq^^?rT ii8?ii 
jSj^^qri w HTf ^ f^roni i 
Trrbsft rq ^ f^: II 88 II 

^ JIT I 

jnwrft TTsq ^wu^Tjft^ ii8mi 
TITlflHtsfiT JTIJ% nftn'^rnTl^l 
5qTOT9nftiSt ^ ii8lfii 

IjnM’IWIfl! ^ IT |WtST?TTf?T I 


> Jim!* CP. = ifti ff c. 

Ex conj. C P. * C r. 


* TTWT im* r. 

' •!: c. 


^ Twr^ c r. 
’ w p. 
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Profijfl ftpiwrart ii88« 



’pN' ^ ^siNt I 

5n>m: JH« i» iww «fiHn ii8«ii 

>pnW f| I 

a s ai wn i #ft ato imu 

flicijnit ^ ^ftaHhTOTif: i 
Tm ti i fi ^r ra r ^w j im^ii 

w»: flrnifMriJ nai ^ ftftpTiJ i 
fntql ii iPP ft ait srjhfft ftw HM?II 
Jiw ’Wtvmw I 

•inmag^FPi imSi 

spiafH ^rroi apWt ftfinit »wi I 

HMM II 

?ra‘ wn? >i 1 :‘ HMfti. 

*HlrtOP. *»i|TinT:C. “SicCP. ♦ PoDP,8ndO«ec.m.: 

•Hffim C pr. m. * ift C P. • xntwn: D and C pr. m.p but corrected 


iu C in margin. 



BOOIC XV. 


m 


im«ii 

w w n m rf V w aSts^ : 

vnaaA^ ’aifhssw’ iim;ii 
!r«t aa aaaaf?:aroa afrgfii: i 

^awi sam froiR aaiaiji^ « MftH 
aiah i tlHirt^4l4> aytafW<Tft i 
ai<at6 aa^taa^ h^ok 

Sa^aifirfa^ ^ I 

faa^anrt aantag^’ ^aifsra: a^tii 
%aTf aai^aifa aro snairt aa: i 
ftnaf a aroa ?fa anig# a^s^aa: «?ta« 
‘ tj\r<:ainaa i fii< ai ^aaai aafSia i 

afSiroa^ aiaa^ fiia: i 
aa^aaftaia aiaa ^ ^ N^ii 

ftirfli I 

^ ^ aaKta 'ai^aaaa fiw ii^m# 
lariat ^awrtR^iaaiara ai I 
a i ^rqa l fa 'firfa^ as^ia aiaat! 


*^filWP. *^lf^;P. ®Exconj. Wlffil^^Cpr. m., cor- 
rected to ^unluipi; P; D hu some words wanting. 

CP. *iw^c. * ff ; p. ^^:p. ' 11 %. op. 
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^ ^Tfhrtf ?tSt ^ I 

w I 

w %m ii^tii 

fwwf^ ft ^ ^ i 

»#liT 5Tm 5R?TO lltfdll 
^UTlfT II 50 II 

wr’^^iftr^w f^«4Mjftcifl!! t \\m 

%WTft nrtfOTrftfiT 115^11 

HpJBigiH'^l^j ^ fl¥t TO I 

Hr^ ^ TOTOf 115^11 

^tfror: I 

^TOT ^^1#T ^t TO!;?! TO?!^ 115811 
TO TO ^ I 

ftn^tirogt vm ii5mi 

^ TO I 

’•Jjf?PltP. "Excouj. inn^«nC:’lft|^P. (Cf.MaWbh. 

V. 7553-) “ 'n^* CP. * Ex conj. ^ C P. ‘ f*l^: C P. 

* <|(^M<,1 C. ^ P. * W!i D and so C pr, in. 
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ftn^ ftiW* ffiRlw. I 

^ «T#r fWnrr ii«9ii 

fiRT wm frortsi *T3if?f ^ i 
f^rffit ^ H«t« 

"HVii 'MW 

w W^rnr^ in?^iTfiR i 
wr^im ftfifir nt ^ ^ unfeim:' iiboii 
^ ftpyi^T^rffl fTOH vy{ wSi i 

iibsn 

injitnn^w: iib^ii 
WN«to «rniif i 
^it qHNr: iib?M 

^ irm«nHif}#TOnm% hWh 
mMn wm I 

1!^ wi T rf i A t iibMH 

^T v#5^miTO¥¥ «rf^: I 

'ftHwJHTITIIIMmc. ‘flftfid:?™^:? (tWc.) *IH^ 

l^Cpr.m. * •!??.. ‘1|1|^;P. * Sic CP. 
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9 llb^ll 

WIW I 

^ iit^n 

w iroSts^? iibbii 

^BihRtstro^ 1 

m inrii *15 1 

ftftVT T!T 3 T€ IIWII 

^iwra TiT^f M^wncft I 
^ »nmn: mw 

ftfir 1 

wrniT ’jpH'Tf ti’ft m^snf^: i 

^ ^ irmii 


* Sic C P (cf. xii. 86). ‘SicP.andCbymarg. 
correction ; but D and C pr. m. have * Sic P, and 0 by marg. cor- 
rection ; D and C pr. m. IIT*?. ® Sic C Pi? * Wl? 
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inr \ 
li im 

J(^ m I 

»ra^ »TO^ >hnr^?!n«TPiwt* iiasii 

^tkW iJTCoi um: i 

imt nnt mim nf ?nfw?ii*^ii^bn 
3frwt ?ri Hnt ^ ?r i 

fR:qi!?f fiRT ^fftwiRT^T ^ mftfST II ^^11 

ftsg I 

froPro noon 

nf^w*! f^: I 

wt ^p i i’ii a ^fq: II wn 

Pr%r!t«r ^ PRR V^^IISO^II 

ti^ inPro f^Tf5Cr( I 

II ^0^ II 

'iw I 

»PimtSi|fi?|T^: >51^^: li«|o^il 

^g fa^ Sp Pg lTlR %ftR5t5pTf^f??r: I 
5^%iig%iTfwKt nomi 

TC f^mm '^ mm i 

*f^CP. 


* c. . ® p. 
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wm ^ ^ 11^ ino^fii 

fiiwtfr: fm^ S 1 

mot 11 

^jiu viii ftfw 9 ' 

mR ^ mo(»ii 

gro titot 1 

yi ^ ^ f nq n^ mn 

ftf TirnifUTtWH TIT gif f¥^ TIT M I 

— -j — ♦ 1. ^ ± 

g^T«T TTO ^igtTfiTfft 
imi*nTTgg^«i® ftlTfo^^T^^Ti mv\ 
ififii g^iT# titW tw i 

fine: TgT!^ gi: irai«iTTiT ^rwifh^ 

Tjn^^ fiiif^^rTi^ ifTTfgTOrt 1 
^SfTw I 


' Sic C P. Cf. Divy^vadSna, p. 570, 1 . 7, var. lect. * THTHItV 0 P here, but 
P has argkya in i. 57. ^ This line is written again in the margin of 0 , 

I, but D agrees with the text. 

'siccr. 
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^ fST nwT )?t m%\\ 

-A r^ r> A - * * 

?rgin 

^ i!Sfi5T^nfTf^« ^if TTOlS: I 

f^RT^ WWW 

^2 I#it: ir^^TRTOftiRS^ 







iisstii 

iR ^5r«fr #Tin^5WRm 

^rtr: i 

uniffjifftjwi Ri^?tRTq ^ 

^ TiriRit flTTfif 

?^?r vNuR^^n- 

«W’ TNR«y: HSMli 


^ So P« and this is the marginal reading of C, but with ; C pr. m. 

and D ^ i fl lW fVA; HI*. ‘M^^TVP. * 'W C. 
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Mtwflfii m5s«!wP<ja' i 
4<mfn^@^Hl1.«3i<^iri ii^ii 

jnfir^ irafitirei i 

»i; ’tnst: ‘xtr^ni^sfn ii^k 


>1. ;ir:rrtr.ii:int!r4tgiir:fet*t:it~-4‘iW 


^ n8ii 

^ ^ 5f I 

5f ^ ^ II q ii 

gn ft ^ g ^ ^ f^tr%sftqra4i i 

iiffii 

^ WJJHTT I 

mj ^mgjTTar wnfift ii^ii 
iHnnHi spraroi aitr H»}<nt<^i 
^?i^»inR«r wf^wninR utii 


* Ex conj. •?!; C P. 


c. 
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fliiif*(fM ti y wwiril syn Ben 
W BpSpri I 

wtreiftw*! ^ tp^iBwwi b<)o» 

1RJ^W«l»n^ BIIB 

Biqftsni ^5!RTftft: I 

^ ^ B<i^B 

grariremw^ ^ ^ ^m^ji 1 

sm? iPTO ii<)^b 

9 n%«j wnw 1 

B^v^SwirarfBBrf^ Bt b<)8b 
wSreifwnj! ^ 'BT*B>n>Tsi 1 

l?ilf» Wi B1MB 

IWI^ B i' WI^ ’f ^ ’BKB BBt I 
BtiRi^SBftSira •IPn^Sfa B l f q ^ l! BI^B 

^Nt^TOTpi ^fti™n?5 bisb 

%fB|ft3 l »TrfB«« jf B I 

Bi^tB 


‘•Bo. 


* unJurfinnif c. 

« 


’wn^p. 
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TO nroS I 

TO H ii?jn fiw «Heii 

TOft^ I 

^ Jnfw TOTO 'jiirjfl IRoil 

TOwntt: ^’STOf 

iw» 5=^ ^ I 

iPWT TO IR^II 

i^: I 

»t TOWI <5ft <1 W H??ll 

¥^r« snftj iRif^: I 

>15J I 

to: «w: TOTO?lTO^nraiii.Hmi 
TO TO?n TOTOTTO™ I 
i i qmfilfiim i ift ' ip: STO?) kHii 

TO^ ITO* ^^t^mTOu^f!: l 

^sft TO HSU 

^^TOWIR ^ TOjfWgiR I 

TjTOTiwI i n(l8i ) w i ^tj4<i ii^tii 

‘•«?NT^P. *Exconj. ffTOTWtCP. Should we reKlftrifft? 

*^^P. 
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ff II 

fw^j n: ^ ^n fea i 

« Biftaragun^ ^Ntfimm: ii?oii 

f^’ trort >1^ ii?<iii 
aalsl^ flaipin^ w^n^i^fq i 

Ww ^Hrara «JiT«fit’ ^fa^fii ii??ii 
?lt( alsf ftmwn wm?tfil1H:^: I 
Hi(li<w^rm<i aw II ?? H 

?rf^ *iiqiiftHin i 

f< ro?;q; wi^am , n?8ii 

amifliqtiqtmi qgnfii ^ wiw ii?mi 
fTOMW fro: I 
^jTavfqqTftsft H?^ii 
aBjurarfs^Nro; 


s’aiidT'f ’q WT:<rif?5T»ni »?«« 
Binart sm^ «i!Hi<55aifiTO i 
»w:<Sf?’wn’i asTOPm^ra: ii?tii 


‘mwwftftvp. 




’•^CP. 
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^ w irtlfSm ii?eH 

mtt i 

■ H fl i fq nq^ 118011 

qim^qnfe’qqi it w 1 
«)w i ii l f«<q(. r ^T i i i an Prt A q w i g iiqi iiS‘111 



a fqnfqf^"' ftraiwiftift;* 1 


qfisra: fei qj^ 

q^ ^ qB (.Pq fq^ iiqfif ii)i?ii 

# ^W Wqq'Mfq^ii^ I 
qi^ nqnq: iiiittii 

aat yi rqfip|iH q qroM w; 1 
qifSt rqi5(?iwiisft fi^fq qqqwiq* iittMii 
qjqifi^ ^ ?^sfq fSr^q: 1 
jpjfq q fq^ q qqn. qin fiiW^ hS^k 
qftiqR ii?t M qqiqf qqqtftqrt I 

^ Should we read c. 

* Sic C ?• * The line wanti two lyllablea; should we read ? 
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11 ton 

^CRumi i iljl iri dSbii 

TOHi wiiM ftdM ii8«« 

?nTO «fii JW? >im: 1 

in^ bmim: iimoh 
TO^ sft f^: flr5i^>Pin: t 
>t4 *15 »#bn? fswH #«Rm?P^’ imsii 

H>n?n vWk irafSii’ hm^ii 

ffir Jiftnw I 

^ « vmrii; Mwi^^‘i%wir<!,'«i(,iiM?ii 
^ 11^ JTbfiW I 

fii5nli n^’ imMn 

< > »ai M ^ y» i X 4* ^ ^ iiM^H 

^ 0 . ^ CP. ^ After this line P inserts yatra tarn kc,, 54 (. 

SN^CjlWwp, *fN^o. ‘^op. ’iifirto. 
Excoig. ifilftOP. *Ezco»}< "f^flfirrtCP. 
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siwi^si p»i f-nPI q w wnat imtii 
<< i r<H «) irwr«trH^^*)w^<.w^fjii imeii 
^ a’jlfe n ’ iiX z ^ fTffliTRwm II ^011 

OTWit*!^ V^iW^iT ^ I 

’SH KTI! ^ ll^*)ll 

n»gH ll l'<tW : YWt1 1i B » ii I 

?S 'I’Ni wn iwSii’ » 

fit I 

wnffilsi ii%?ii 

fliwi’tftraiit iiM» 

sTOw^ iipraiifli VJiS* I 
w irtfit lihiT •ftinii«(fiwi 5 wi 4 ntimi 

tfaPrt 5 iCTT>tn!!t w -«i |i i T<i%inif 11 %^ii 


’•irtcp. *11^ p. 
'ii^(?)c. »ft<rtf7rcp. 




*>W%D 
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mim «!fi» > 

'TOiff &5I fiR: 
<pMTfiin5i?r v^^wnfNnt. I 
«rf?55Rfif: 1TOT spmifit: ii^^ii 

ftriRTw: i 

WfPfRi: iTSSW' (SOU 

gw: i 

spi^rat^pjjr: wq^tslRitw:’ ii«<»« 
wfnwiiwMr »r?5Riraw:‘ I 

: 


Htp t gl w Mn i; «j«q i iq Tj lsfl : n«9ll 

w?riid "Issnafimm: ii«8ii 

wr: ng: ii9*iii 

WWWu T^J I 

w^stg wfif)# :n^T;Tt g’fNr: n9^ii 


* Ex coig. ^cuNf: CP. , * Sic CP. inn^: ? * w* p. 
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fro: w?: 

lisbil 

spwrtt ipnjSt iin ii aT tft immq: i 

3FTp^»rarot ^*l«<i*J<!!1'S>Ji^ II 9«ll 


W 

II to H 


IhIo i h) r^<. i ri<H l4)f^ qi ^ ?inimii; i 
w «nNqi«ra^^ lit? II 

jrqpni^istira: qflil ^ I 
fqgPWHH ft w«TO»mirt iit?ii 
WWH Of 5 I 

w tnjTf ?to[W5^5wtgq?5i^ iit8ii 
tNi«i «?j I 
?s*iHiT tifniR s^iv^wqoi 
M TO ft m v R ?i^: iRtftii iitmi 

qift qftrtrt ftsufbi >ftw I 

iRf ft tl^RR’ ti wftgql i l «tM 
ftsfq Rft wMt^i ^ifniqit i 

Ex conj. c P. * P. 


* WRWT'BI P. 
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^ ibsii 

^ - - _ ♦ • ^ • , 

^|g| ^< ^^f^ : ^U ^ nf?Mm nbti 
wnra^wUBi fl^ffTTOs?! I 

abtll 

sjnsi^ biffrPi: i 

^i: iRwnwn ^ ^ «iir%^ « w B 
B wi ^ t Fu gw ^HTOwa »t?nn>: i 
wwni ww^ i ni ’n ^ n iw t % ! bwb 
^ fk ’ary^^ I 

»lisqwwW ^ ^wfSsjuwi iiwii 
frt^pnpmni ^ ^nsraW^t ^ I 

^ IWWR IHl?ll 

Itftwidw i rn ^tftroq #>n>‘ I 
iitfVimRq blHTfR Btdn 

biHWdI B ^ynWT Hlrt^^WH I ’^ini I 
ft vfmww BftMII 

^ d?i «i^«rtrt Hirorara wvf I 

w n icjt B H Mw^iinq i l^H ; ii^iii 

»lNi^cp. . *vi(Hop. •mnnH'P. 
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^i: iiq.^ii 

irW* ir^#i »j| i 

moon 

^ ^nSftai^ irk^hh: i 

^irftwRg^ ii‘^o«iii 

^TO'tf^niT?! ^ HfrTHTF!! 11^0^ II 

irflfTTf^ftVT^? ^ mo^l! 

?r irpiffT: i 

^ ufc!^ IIS081I 

wj® ir^trt ^ TTsrfi^i 
^ momi 

rfrf^ I 

im: iRT ino^ii 


* *pinO^ C : P not clear. * C. ® Sic C P ; should we read 
orirfTTftfw*? ‘nrmiip. •■ iit^cp. 
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no«U 

5 !>i V^Trfrt ^ ^ jrpSti^iiWii 

irtrrtrt Tfiw I 

sjxf;: wnitwipiifiriisft ^ i 

^ I1 110 II 

gfinnfirafiwrft ^ i 

q o i q ifNt ^ irq ^ mini 

*ifPRn ^sflflsfti Hi?) fit I 
irnaif^ prtw^ n mini 

iiW iiToraiii Hflif^: I 


^torfH ^ n w is n ^imfi ig rof^ a: mi?ii 
n ijfirtfrftre: wraira^bRRPft: i 
^< gl 1 <l ’ WHftlW T II 118 II 


i mnt o wni a(it « Tii ^ sfa^ff?i! iiiimii 
a 'H i fii^a^ m ^ aia^iiii r wanwi: i 
^<n T» t [ H i fiw' iiT ir i mi^ii 

waft « 'pnwt p^i 

anri v^trSm: iRftafii flfn; inisii 


‘ Ex 'Onj. •WnrnfiTlTrrjpj: c P. 
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jmfii ^ 

^ jwiwiFiift «')u» 
tfii^K^nsraiw ^ f| I 

ff own 

^ gn»p n ^ r< ^ »rt i 

wfq?3tw ’? iis«« 

mim »m: I 

*nli n'l^'iit 

nuft Jnftw •rtfilRlft*!!: H1WII 
rfrf^ ^11 ^TFIT WSl I 

awrf^ ftrfsre livnt M: in??ii 

Jil’i ^i|5i^ jiS«B|nii ^ I 


PIT 

S ^ >1^: wn 

irenftfsre pi ^ pSw 'iiwii(,i 
finn >1^: p^aiPiRjiw i 

Hfirfsre prJfira 

TOfit %i fpit I 



* Sic CP, 
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uSirnw s^iintsw 1 

^ flqwra ^ irfl^j vS II wii 

TW fa^ « TOfgiw 1 
>ll ftrawn iTO>mtsfq 5>iifini in(^iis^4H 

fluf mSifit ^ ^ 1 

^t^PRifiirfi! qi ft vu '^ h.^ i Ph ^l! »?OII 

•Tirnw^n TOt ^ i 

^ v^ftw vm: II W» 

^iHi^iei vfkm vm ii s^^ii 

^ #ff-»<rcrl ^FCIPKRS^^fl^ V#?lS|^5f 
^J^ II * 1^11 




® Sic C P; should we read ^?T ? 


* Sic CP. 
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wwnft* 

^ wtoeI 'stpmi: y 3P)^ irai* 

ir j | TO W |j i! «■ 
nil 

^ Tlese opening etanzas are ve^ confused in the MSS. 0 , on fol. loSi, reads 
(after stkya—^prataithe) enclosed in brackets and not numbered, the lines (see 6, 7) 
then iifirntg— Mfiiir. i and then a fragment of sloka 35 
the rest of this sloka with iloka 30 is given on 
fol* 115 Sf which was originally numbered xcoa (ff, 110-114 having been inserted after- 
wards) ; 0 thus originally had only these five slokas of Book rvii. The MS. now 
proceeds regularly on fol. 109a with our (a) numbered as (i), our (3) as (a), our (4) as 
(3). our (s) as {4), es (5a), WiftPFt— as (56), our (8) as (6), &o. D 

begi ns wthji ) and (j) both numbered (i), (3) as (2), (4) as (3), (5) as (4), 
end — as (5 a and b), &e. D omits the lines sff, and (7) alto- 

gether. Our printed text follows P in its order of the slokas. 

* Ex conj. HtHHU 0 P. 

* 0 D F hare this ibka here, but not numbered with the others. C adds here the 
lines beginning tiigktmo and kdsirdgum, see infta. D omits them. 
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f’lfij^^l^swi'wsiifisn fiw ^f- 

» H.V i rH')l<H»flM I H ' <Hi I SSPn^ HlfWI* 

5r: 'ffS V1T?I: 

iw ^Tfira: ftw- 

oKu a w itW! i 

TO»ifii>raTfl[ ^*fl5tswtira ^sNraf^- 

^fiiTO^RiftraSfrt^sfir snnl Jriint^ifNSt 

ft i wljui i !im, ^Niftro ^ ftuMWW 
a% i w4 : wiRrtI ^Ntsfn* 

*nnftWT»iP. * ^«rWi P. ••^cp. 

*^'0: wW^D; ^ Pr * Metre incorrect, ‘telMbliir mmlajua ? 
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^on^nSii 

Bftrat^pcraritsiiBftNsiBt I 
TO^S«PI>Hpmi «%: 

H ^ fistfti 

^HMII 

Ilil^ wi 


’iwiMt ^ »iT?i »t?fi 

I 

5i%% 'TW mOT^a<il fw! ^Nrw irai^j- 
11?^ f^’ 

II^H 

^iraw 


^ P inserts these two linos here, D omits them, 0 inserts them after i a, see supra. 
In line i 0 in its version reads 1I?T* for and in line 2 for fiT^:. 
*^p. * Apparently for , cf. iloka 13 . 
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4 i j [ jT Muftw ifipi yuiitiw »n»wl 

^ f sp w igin nra 

m iraiiW^Rn^n^ flp!nnfW«int: «?- 

^dlwi^sH 1 

fipRfI: iHtHi Wi: #5!i<^i^5lifiT«it »npwii!- 

infofw: iil;ii 

^nftnror: ^!< T i) i r<^> ( ^if^wnwit 

1 

* Wwit ’T? 

iwfliistt BfOT nifsnwiwinn: wvro flfsi- 


^ P inserta these two lines here, D omits them, C inserts them after i a, see supra. 
C reads the last words as oeson nirmite MaWah. ^ Ex copj. C P. 

•inffop. *f^p. 
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!ra^s5in ^ ’nciiMi ^ irFnfinn 

TO %jTOnTO#wpnTO^ 'Jifniflift5)jj|5Ri* 
« ^ TOfl^S^ fifeTO^ ift f>T|- 

^ IjfW HIOII 

JTipi »! i f(<; yi a TOira 

^sn: fMg«TOf<ft- 

snutfsi 

TO^ ^ wg n g mi fi i rt firora- 

iwiiiqii 

fw: qi i wMUsft timf^- 

fua^>n 

’^Pni: qg !^hRrt« TOvra ftiwmiin#* 

I 

nmfoit toK 

*or|Pnt:? *«(Id. 
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gifi? wWMTOnBrils# ’nfl^tstai- 


ivtAJs 


fTct 


H>mRfM in 5 W&fi^ 5 ! 5 !ra^- 




g«i^»!iiiPwi ima i fiamfi i iift »Pif ; ^ nii n ft iqw ^ a 

ftiffl’ wm imt giTOSff Sl ^tftriWbn^ 
^)piii<i?ii 

fiPTORpra: 'wwn: ’iftat ^aWw- 

ft«ii: I 

'- ^fM^ ftii! ^ r^f aiT u rii ^ 

^lnnSii 

5:^5^: '^lin^siTs^ ijpRsniire- 

fM«ir<w^ I 

^ssftar ^ wS ’iW 

^iwns qfH f»: f$f5T^ Hit: wiRiiii niid 
!m: iis<in 
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w nfwii: w^iNrftNi* 

im: ii^> tnp^- 

^ ^ ^ ^TwTOf: iR^ sritot- 

4St5<i 

im < ni M gi H ! i ti ^ni <ii i i^n <fti,n i[ ! i l i ii iiF^ Wm- 

lifSiS’ 

5il^’ 

Tifl'i: ^ 

liiimepm ^ in^‘ ftfutPRnftw? ^ ^ 

3p*nft 

^ ftilft ftni' fWTsw fiifPWi' Hi- 

^^in^nwii 

ifi gtivm a wH’iHHUH^ fii%! ai analiMi|fii: 
ai^:i 

‘ ^W^lififtlT^OD. • Eicon). irtUuOP. **Wf^P; 
0. * Sic OP. Queiy t|?nWr? * fm D; ff. P; not 

clou in 0. * l(^ iflilf P. ^ Sic 0 P. 
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^iiiri nun 

fkippw>n^ Wint^iR-i^ 
I 


^K»imra ftiiji; ^ himh?J3i>)? nfii 

ims#' fiRt »lfii 

jnsRitv% neii 

ftRwmlsRjRipft ^ift% ’rfro^ « 

I 

< i»r < ! i i <'W i j ^ ii ^ ^ 1 j q w a ra ’ iRiini R W 
sft^in ^ ii sroiS^fTOR! WPlTRl^* 

ftft: n^oH 

gftat ^jqfaf^^^Hatsrrat'nK: nfitiw 
pifls’ipwiR^' ?R ftwnffs I 

iwi sifpft «fi »Fro^ 
wwt 



?trrct#c. *«ii*cp. *^cp. 
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fiiftril wfiuit fiifiift- 


»fpi: IR1II 

^ q srai 5IHH! ^ »H!8H|<9 I ! I 

sfirar: 


ftpRiRifiJW »praTsi?^‘ ^i<5 

»«» 


ft gq»n H ^ ’^PwiisniNfjirtl^* ?n#i vi 



•hrara I 

wg 

I^Sil ll^?(l 

limf^s'q ^ nmn- 



:’^in(WJ^gil^^t 


‘t^flrtftCDP. *«in^D. 'Exconj. •B^^fl^^ODP. 
<SicMS8. ‘Exconj. l^CDP. * WW 0. ’ D Wj 

CPW. * •*?!«( D. »VIHUT? , 
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fcwp^ ^sspnp^ 


irU« 


iifwt 




•g 

I 





mi ^ ?s[T t^- 

?fWw 
latf^: I 


rcjwt tftHfw ^riWTsrm 

^rgc^ ^ii TO Iro^n ^erW ^ irt 


‘ soD: ^i^vmcp. 


’jf*«WT<lCDP. 
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^ iBPi fint w« 

ipMTwf I 

^rnnissm HwuwttsliH- 

ft’ KWH 

ipwft^ ^jjiftft ftftft’t tR>nfifti 

^ ftra^ fift ^ tiftnj ww^ ^ 

Ti|;? «ftpif ftftmiT! ftm: ftfttajimsjw i 

^twftw w wftni ^ ’«n#^ 

unrt ‘Jiftijsrt* 

v i a ' w i <^wi^4 ^ umIwh' j)fRift4 ^hrat- 
wifta: 

<iftilii^eii 


*ft)D; ^ftlWWfOP. *SoOPD. *n|? * irft^T*rti 0 PDt 

^ P iiuerti lure ^TCini. ‘v^cpD. 
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rnnuR iro tiffmiPt 

fW’niH: 

»nii 

wwftaT M top! hwri^' JirafiwT 

wi5»ii?ii 

^fnirtS wi finjWuft- 

11^0 II 

^ g) H<Rtii m gr iwii>4 »wt ^ ^ 

>fl:‘i 

iw^jpT^ sniFii s%ra 

9nf^ ii^^ii 

»im WW! IIWH 


’•iNnrOPD. ‘flwnOPD. *Thii«loktisaftwwwdi 

npeated in C,not in D (of.m.Ieett in the note on elolct i), reading ai line 3, WHlflniT 

wimuftw iwra i|fH. ‘iftcpD. 

* P adds ^ 1ll<l|1<ini^ ftiH I tlw* 
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C alone adds here on the last page the following important lines : 

ftifijif fRW n« 
mhitPw ^ ^ ftfihr i 

mR?j TO H 

Then follow on the same page of C, twenty-four lines of Hindi (which 
are written partly in the text and partly in the margin round the four 
sides) in praise of 5r! R^ndra-vikrama, his son 5ri Surendra-vikrama, 
and their minister Bhimasena. This has been discussed in the Preface. 

^ This givas the date 950= a.d, 1830, ae the Newftr era commenced in a.d. 880. 
* Written pi. m. but written oyer as a correction. * C. 
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NOTES TO THE SANSKRIT TEXT* 

L 49. For TMilidt ktyit cf. Tushite devmtikifya upt^annd, in Dwjfidad, p. 83* 

i. 33 a« M. SyWam L^vi proposes a preferable reading for this obicnre line, 
arngoMM udgaifini, 

\, 44. Serpents are called vdt/uhhaJcBhut see lod. Spriiche, iii. 4738, Baghn Y. ziii. 
la; cf. also fx/ra Yii« ig. 

i. 66 . Should we read for ? 

i. d8. The reading of F mune is the best. 

i. 73. oAam ityarthdoyai/am;* cf. the example qnoted in Mallinitha*s 

uotei Kirftttrp. iii. 6 . Sundari ndmi d 4 ye, 

ii, 35 e d. Could this mean * the interests of the king of the present Stkpi race 
sought to turn the prince to sensual pleasures ? 

ii. 39. [*The Tibetan reads dge*vai tha'fiad giah'ma la ni bsfien gjor la, 
** following the welfare pure from business.’* Did thej read yyavahdra-suddhamt* 
H.W.] Should we translate acyaeaiUfram, ’without litigation?’ Prof. Max Miiller 
would read vyfmUralahdkam, 'he pursued all bliss which could be attained bj 
vyavahdrat i.e. in the lower vydoahdHka sjdiere. 

ii. 40. Dvidarpm, * possessed of double pride,’ cf. dvimatam [madam), J{%-veda 
ix. 104, 3 . 

ii. 41. The Tibetan, like the Chinese, gives no help here. 

iii. 44. 'The Tibetan seems to have read mgdmtore,--nad thar*phjin*na, 
” having come to the end of illness.’” H.W 

iv. 14. Dr. Wensel gives the Tibetan as ’ this your behaviour, which is like that of 
a new bride who from shame contracts her eyes, is worthy of the wives of the cowherds * 
(ba‘glah'6kyoh*gi chuh*mal os). 

iv.73. Cf. A4;-vedai. 179; Mahtbh. iii. 97. 

‘ As an English translation will shortly appear in a volume of the ' Sacred Books of the East/ 
these notes are chiefly confined to difficulties in the Sanskrit text. The information regarding 
the Tibetan translation has beenjcindly fumished by Dr. H. Wenzel. 
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T. 3. Coneci the text to kemthakam as this is the more common reading in the 
MSS^ and I have adopted it elsewhere, except in viii. 19, where all the MSS. have mtk. 
Compare the PSli form, and the gaaa gargidt, Pta. iv. i, 105. 

V. It e. For tmosi we should read tdm (cf. a similar confusion in vL 35a and 
vi. 30 i). 

V. 63, [‘ The Tibetan has de'ltar sems'pa da& ni rigs'kyi ijes'^i gsugs, “ thus 
mind Aid race after'going shape." ’ H. W.] This would suggest ttnwipaH^. 

vi, 3. ‘The Tibetan has the obscure lah'gi ijes'su bsruh'va laslQT+^+ 
H.W. 

vi. 9. Could gani-bhmti be uied as a quaint expression for paragano bhavati ( even 
one's own people commonly become mere strangers in a reverse of fortune ’) ? [* The 
Tibetan reads pha*rol skye* vor,— this might mean paragana^ ** man of another party ; ” 
spagana had been just before translated iah*gi skye'vo.' H. W.] 

vi. 63. I take as a wrongly-formed aorist. [* The Tibetan seems to have read 
Umaiirdtt ^dod'pa sfiin'po las, from essence of desire.” ’ H. W.] 

viii. }8. Dastthskatrdknt is an obscure phrase. [* The Tibetan renders it by 
igyal'rigs bcu byas, king-race ten made;” rgyal'rigs is the ordinary translation 
ofkiiaMys.* H.W,] 

\ii. 14. ifkyddaom is conjectural; we might read t^dp^am. ['The Tibetan renders 
b, Uiyod'kyi ^byuh'var ,,gyur*var don*ni 9es*pao, “ I know thy purpose which is about 
to arise (or which has arisen) in thy mind.” Can thqr have read or T 
H.W.] 

ix. 30 . For Antideva see i. 57 and ix. (So. My reading pdkairmam is purely 

oopjectural, ' king Sena^it’s son, his tree of ripe blessing,’ cf. Mahtbh. xii. 6534 &c. 
['The Tibetan has brtan'pai (^) nu vo, "the firm one’s younger brother (?);” it 
also has ^ro daft you'^in'can for "having a tree of — It takes 

%V|f^nrf TJV w wo* plural.’ H. W.] 

ix. 36. ['The Tibetan has for mW rab'tu balaa'nas, " having deceived.” ’ H. W.] 
Of* Horace, * vivens moriensque fefeM’ ['The Tibetan has for the fourth pdda de'ltar 
(ipf) ^dor'ldan skye'la ijes'su rten mam d, "thus what kind of ndiance is there on man 
iriio is of a leaving disposition.’” H.W.] Should we read in the Saoskiiti 

wn*n*i itiSvvi 1 1 

ix, 60. Thil might mcim Antidevu (cf. 1 . 57, ix. 30) the con of Saakriti, but in 
Ibhlbh. ziL 1013 we have ^tidava the ion of Saakriti ; of. Buraonf on Bndiakn 
and Udmka, bind. p. 386. ' [‘Urn 'nbetaa takei trivSt ai il^'areg'dah'hcae, 
“together with bumtHiBKiiig."’ H.W.] Would thii imply an old reading il|iO| ? 
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ix, J3, The reading kumdrduveikano in the colophon here and in the mibieqiient 
books is correct, cf. the colophons in the Kirltftrpuatja and St. Petersb. Diet, vamana, 

X. 36. *The Tibetan translates d, dam'pa^mams dah'bcas'pas dam'pai dpal 
^pheMo, ** by being with the good the prosperity oi the good increases.” ’ H. W. 

li. 6 6 , This line does not scan, and seems corrupt. ['The Tibetan reads kbyod* 
kyi (^) hes'pa gah'shig bdag*la dmigs'pa ^d: , whatever a determination of 

thine imagines of me, to this (answering I would say).” ’ H. W.] 

xi. 70. This verse is obscure, and the division of the clauses uncertain. The 
Chinese translation gives only six, bat ava seems to occur eight times ; the Tibetan has 
its equivalent trunt nine times. It renders avdjfur dryaih by ^e sruhs ^phags'na'yis, 
' life protect by the noble.’ 

xi. 71. Of. Beal’s Chinese transl., vv. 912-915 throw some light on this hard 
passage ; it seems to mean, 'As in the midst of a sudden catastrophe arising from the 
dame of (fire) the enemy of cold, a bird, to deliver its body, betakes itself to the enemy 
of fire (water),— €0 do thou, when occasion calls, betake thyself, to deliver thy mind, to 
those who will destroy the enemies of thy home,* i.e. he is to destroy the passions, the 
enemies of the summum bonum, by their opposites (cf. Manu vii. 158). 

xii. 93. I have printed that karmapreptuh instead of the tkaikam aprepsuh of the 
MSS.| as it is supported by the Tibetan, las'ni thob'bshed lo drug'tu, 'wishing to 
obtain (the fruits of good) works, during six years.’ 

xiii. 33. 'The Tibetan seems to read as it has chos'kyi cho'ga de*ni, 

" (injurer) of that rite of dhaima.” ’ H. W. 

XV. 13. Cf. Lalita-Vistara xxiv (Calc. ed. p. 490), raftskdraftska tmknd ka. 
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AkanishMis, the, v. 47. 

Akshamild, iv. 77. 

Agastya, iv. 73 ; ix. 26. 

Api, iv. 76; vii. 17. 

ApisAnu, i. 66. 

Amgiias, i. 46; ix. 10. 

Ago, viii, 79, 

App&la-vana, xv. 53. 

Apya, xvii. 3. 

Atri, i. 48. 

AnugopI, xvii. 33. 

Amtideva, i. 57 ; ix. ao, 60. 

Affldhaki^, the, xi. 31 
Apsaras, i. 93 ; iv. ii, 38, Ac. 
Ambarisha, ix. 59. 

Atidi, vii. 54 ; ix. 6 ; xi. 69 ; xii. 1-81 ; 
XV. 89. 

AlakS, iii. 6g. 

Afvinau, the, vii. 7. 

Asita, i. 54, 67, 85 ; ii. 35; viii. 84. 
Asta, iv. 100; vii. 33. 

Ahaly&, iv. 73. 

AkimianySA, xii. 63 (cf. 83). 

Atreya, i. 48. 

Ananda, xviL ii. 

AbhasuiiA, the, xu. 53. 


Arati, XV. 13, 30 
Ashiiiia, ix. 20. 

Ikshvikavas, the, i. 49; vii. 6; ix. 4; 
xii. I. 

Indra (Maghavat, ^akra, Ac.), i. 7, 37, 
39,63,93; ii.27; iv. 72; v. 33 , 37, 
87; vi. 6a; vu. 3, 43; viii. 64, 73, 
79; ix. 5, 10,13; X. 19,39, 4 *; «• 
»3. *4. 70; xiii. 9, 37. 

tmra, ix. 53 ; xvii 30. 

Ugr&yudha, xl x8. 

Uttare kurava^, the, iv. 10. 

Udayagiri, x. 15. 

Uddyin, iv. 8, 34, 63; xvii. 17, 18, to. 
Udraka, xii. 83-86 (di Rudraka). 
Upatishya, xvii. to. 

Upasumda, xL 33. 

Upasena, xvii 8. 

Uruvilva, xvii. 8. 

Unnut, xi. 15. 

Jltsbyasrmgt, iv. 19. 

Ekadbffgt, xvii 37. 

Elapatra, xvii 3. 


Thb Index ooiU MOW of the obicnie namet in the last twok. 
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Ndi, xi. 15; xiii. 13. 

Autathya, iv. 74. 

Aurva, i. 29. 

Aurvateya, ix. 9. 

Ka, ii. 51. 

Kakshivat, i. 39. 

Kanthaka, v. 3, 68; vi. 53, 661 6?? 

««• 3 . » 7 . 19. 3 *. 38. 43 . 73 . TS- 
Kapiff^$aI6da, iv. 77. 

Kapila, i. 3, 94 ; xii. 31. 

Kapilavastu, i s (?}, 94 ; v. 84 ; vi. 30, 
gi; viii. s; xvii. 30, 30 
Kamafl</alu, xv. 96. 

KamaU, xvii. 13. 

Kai6I^fanaka, iv. 80. 

Kima, iii. 34 ; iv. 4 ; xiii. 3. 
KSmSva.(arSA, the, xiv. 88. 

K&rttikeya (shafftnukha), i. 93. 

Kfila, xii. 113. 

KfilSma, xii. 3. 

K6It, iv. 76. 

KirikI, xvii. 3. 

K&fisumdait, iv. 16. 

Kirf, Kfifi, XV. 89, 90, loi ; xvii, 3, 6. 
KS^yapa, xvii. 12, 

KiUyap&A the, xvii. 8. 

Kurava^, the, xi. 31. 

Kuvera, L 94 ; iv. 10; v. 45, 85 ; xvii. 15. 
Ktuika, i. 49. 

Kaillsa, i. 3, 21; it- 40; x. 41. 

Kolata, xvii. 10. 

Kaurava, iv. 79. 

Gaffigi, ix. 35; XV. 98; xvii. 7. 
Gamdha, xv. 97, 

Gaaidhapura, xv. 97, 

Gaya, xiL 97 . 


GayS, xv. 91 ; xvii. 8. 

Gani</a, xvii. 2a. 

Garutmat, xiii. 54. 

Gopikd, xvii. 37, 38, 30. 

Gautama, iv. 18, 73 ; xv. 104. 

Gautami, viii, 34, 51 ; xvii 33, 38, 30. 

GhrtU/ii, iv. 20. 

ATsuadramas, iv, 75, 

ATaitraratha, iv. 78. 

Ayavana, i. 48. 

A 4 affida, KhmaaiUi, v. 68; vi. 4, t.^, 
*5.43.86; vii.i; viii. 9, 23, 33, 43, 
73; xvii. 17, 18. 

Ganaka, i. 50; ix. 30; xii. 67. 
6raya«Rta, ix. 5, 13. 

Ginakshetra, xv. 114. 

Guhvat!, iv. 75. 

Gcta, xvii. ?i, 15. 

Getakitra«ya, xvii. ig. 

Gaigtshavya, xii. 67. 

Tirbhya, vi. g. 

Tushita, TushitSA^the, i. 19; xiv. 89; 

xvi. III. 

Tn'sh, xiii. 3. 

Tmhni, xv. 13, 17. 
Trayastriffiiad-deviU, xiv. 89. 
Trikavyamgik&, xvii. 4. 

DaffidaldU, the, xi. 31. 

Daiaratha, viii. 81. 

D&rarathi, viii. 8. 

Divodlsa, xvii. 7. 

Dirgblnakha, xvii 11. 

Devi, i. 66.* 
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Dromasiddha, xvii. a a. 

Dromiksha, ix. 6o. 

Dnim&b^ketu, the Moon? v. 3. 

Dhanna4akra {^rngz), xv. 119. 
Dhannapfilin, xvii. 10. 

Dhannaruii, xv. 86. 

DharmS/kvf, xvii. 9. 

DhSnylyana, xvii. 10. 

Dhn'tardsh/ia, xvii. aa. 

Dbrdi, xvii. 3. 

Naaidana, iii. 64. 

Naffldabald, xii. 106. 

NafflddguhS, i. 19. 

Nandika, xvii. 9. 

Naffldin, xv. 93. 

Namuii, xv. 35, 46. 

Naradatta, xvii. 13. 

Nalakiivara, i. 94. 

Nabusha, ii. n; xi. 14, 16. 

Ndlaka, xvii. 3. 

Nigrodha-vana (niyagrodba), xvii. 18, a 7. 
Ninndflarataya^ the, xiv. 89. 

Ninmt& bodhisattvS^, the, xiv. 71. 
NairantganS, xii. 88, 105. 

Paffi^’bhikahava^ psun^-vargtyiU, the, 
xii. 89, iii; xv. 89, 104, 118 (cf. 
BhadiavaigfytU). 

Fadma, ii. 3. 

Padmakhaardh, iiL 63. 
Paraninnita>vajavartina^ the, xiv. 89. 
Par&tata, iv. 76; xii. 67. 

PfiMf&va (mountain), x. 14, 17. 
Vimdmh, the, x. 17. 

F^dh, iv. 79. 

Punarvasft, ix. II. 


Puraffldara, iv. 7a ; xiii. 37. 

Pushya, i. 35. 

Pftrffa, xvii. a, 15. 

PrtUiu, i. 29. 

PaurvikS, xvii. 27. 

Prajipati, xii. 21. 

Priti, xiii. 3. 

Balabhid (India), x. 41. 

Bali, xi. 16. 

BSlamukhyl, iv. 17. 

Binbisira, xv. 100 (cf. ftenya) ; xvii. 9. 
BuddhS^ (atM^), i. 38 ; xiv. 7g; xv. 8. 
Budha, iv. 75. 

Bodhidruma, xii. iia, 116; xiii. 7, 37, 
33,43, 68; xiv. 90; xvii. 13. 
Bodhisattva, i. 19, 24; ii. 56; ix. 30; 

X. 18, ftc. 

BrahmakiyikiA, the, xiv. 88. 

Brahman, i. i ; xii. 43, gi, 65; xv. 18, 
84, 1 18; xvi. 93, iii; xvii i, 34, 30. 

BhadravargSyd^, the five, xii 89, in; 

XV. 104, 1 15 (cf. Pamia-bhikdiava^). 
Bhadrfisanfini, xv. 114. 

Bharadvi^ja, iv, 74. 

Bbava, 1 93. 

Bbfirgava, vl i ; ix. a, 3. 

Bhtshma, ix. ag; xi. 18. 

Bhr^, i. 46. 

Magadbl^ the, x. 10, 41; xl i; xvii 

II. 

Maghavat, see India. 

Mathuii, xvii 4. 

Mann (Vaivasvata), viil 78. 
Mamthfilagautama, iv. 17. 

Mamdara, vi,.i3. 
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Mainati(?), !v. 74. 

Marakata, zvii. 3. 

Marutvat (Indra), viii. 13 ; x. 39. 
Marnts, the, v. 37. 

Mabikautuka, xvii. 37. 

VUiAngih, the, xv. 64, 74 ; xvii. 23. 
Mahisttdana, viii. 62. 

Mahendra, see Indra. 

MahoragdA, the, i. 38. 

Midri, iv. 79. 

MIndhdtrt, ii 39; x. 31; xi. 13. 

M 4 yi, i. 15, 22, 37; iL 18. 

M^, xni. 1-73; XV. II, 37. 
M&rakanyd^, xiiL 3, 14; xiv. 88; xv. 

13-36- 

Mirutf, iv. 74. 

Mngadiva, xv.87, 103, 114; xviL 5. 
Meghakilt, xiii. 49. 

Mera,v.37, 43; xiu.41, 57; xv.33. 
Maitra, xvii. 3, 37. 

Maitiiyant, xvii. 3. 

Maitrtya, xv. 118; xvi. i. 

Maitreya, xvi. 53. 

MaithalS^ the, xL 31. 

Maudgalya, xvii. la 

Yakshddhipa, i. 36. 

YamunS, iv. 76 ; xiL 107. 

Yay&ti, ii. it; iv. 78. 

Yaroda, xviL 5. 

Yarodnli, xvii 17. 

YaxodharS, il 36, 46; vi. 34; viii 31, 
60, 71. 

yimih, the, xiv. 89 ; xvi. 110. 

Rati, xiil 3, 17; xv. 13, 14. 

Rdghava, vi. 36. 

R^gagrtlia, x. i, 9. 


R^geha, xvii 9, 13, 16. 

Rima (Dlrarathi), viii. 8t ; ix. 9, 35. 
69. 67- 

RSma (Bhirgava), ix. 25. 

RShu, ii. 46 ; ix. 38. 

RShuIa, il 46 ; viii 67 : ix. 38 ; xvii 
27,28,30. 

Rudraka, xv. 89; xnl 14 (cf. Udraka). 
Raivata, xvii 14. 

Rohint, iv. 73. 

Rohitavastuka, xv. 96. 

Lumbint, i. 33 ; xvii. 37. 

Lopamudri, iv. 73. 

Va^bShu, ix. 20. 

Va»&ii, XV. 94. 

Yara»6, xvii. 5. 

Varavarlina^, the, xvi. iii. 

Varish/Aa, i. 47, 57; iv. 77; ix. 60. 
Vasavas, thc„vil 7. 

Vimadeva, ix. 9. 

VdrSffasi, XV. 87, loi ; xvii. 6. 

Vdlmiki, 1 48. 

Vdsava (India), xiii. 9. 

Videhd^ the, ix. 30. 

Vidyikara, xvii 4. 

Vindhya, xiii. 38 ; xvii. 3. 
Vindhya-koshMa, vii. 54 
Vivasvat, iv. 38. 

VUvd^, iv. 78. 

Virvlmitra, iv. aa 
Vishim, xvii. 30. 

Vuffida, XV. 95. 

Vumdadvtra, fv. 95. 

Vrilra, vin. 13; xl 14. 

Ymimjih, the, xl 31. 

VrthatpUU^ the, xii. 58. 
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VrAaspati, i. 46; iv. 74, 75; vii. 435 
ix. la. 

Vwiuvana, xvii. 16, 17. 

Vaibhri^, ix. 20. 

VaisvmtarSsnma, xi. 73. 

VySsa, i. 47. 

iSakti, xvii. 13. 

•Sakra, i. 63; vi. 62; ix. 12; x. '19; 

xi. 13; XV. 6s; xvi. 93, no. 
.Saffikhamedhtya (udydna), xv. 102. 
SaH, ii. 27. 

^kya, iSkySA, the, i. 7, 14, 54. < 53 , 93 ; 
ii- 25 ; V. I, 36 ; vi. 60 ; vii. 13 ; viii. 
8 ; ix. II, 24 ; X. II ; xiii. 43 ; xv. 44, 
85, 88; xvii. i, 24. 
jimtanu, xiii. 12. 
iSSffitS, iv. 19. 
jSliputra, xvii. ii. 

S'&lt, xvii. 10. 

.Sitlyfi, xvii. 10. 

jlilvitA, the, ix. 60. 

jiva (txa, &C.), X. 3; xvii. 21, 24. 

5ivi, xiv. 30. 
jhkra, i 46 ; ix. 10. 

AidcMdhivfisI^ the, iiL 26, 56 ; xiu. 31. 
£hd(Mv8sfi^, the, xiv. 88. 
jhddhodana, I 9, 20; xnL 17, 23. 
.ShUiakrilsnSA, the, xiL 56. 
jlauddhodani, ii. 46 ; iiL 40 ; xi. i. 
Auddhodaneya, xv. 118. 


5 'ravast!, xvii. 15. 

•Srenya, x. 10, 16 (cf. BimbisSia). 
SVetabilirka, xvii. 4. 

Sagara, i. 49. 

Satnj^yin, xvii. 3. 

SanatkumSra, ii. 27 ; v. 27. 
SaptarshitirS, i. 33. 

Sabhya, xvii. 4. 

SarvStthasiddha, ii. 17; vii. i. 

SSmkrdi, ix. 60. 

SSrathi (puia), xv. 98. 

SSrasvata, i. 47. 

Su^tl, xvii. 9. 

Sadar.rana, xv. 92. 

SunirmitA^, the, xvi, -i 1 1. 

Sunda, xi. 32. 

SumdarSnanda, xvii. 27. 

Somitra, vL 36. 

SuvarnanishMtvin, viii. 77. 

Sdryaka, xiii. ii. 

Sr»»^!faya(Saffl5faya?), viii. 77. 

Seni^t, ix. 20. 

Soma, iv. 73. 

Sautasom!, xviL 27. 

Saunu, Sauiiava(P), xvii. 28, 30. 
SvayanUifi, iL 51 ; x. 2, 19; xvii. 3a 
Svastika, xviL 6. 

Himavat, 3 . 3; iv. 27; v. 45; viii. 36 ; 
ix. 68. 

Hhafidri,!. 20; xvii 13. 









